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INTRODUCTION 


BY 


NIKOLAOS VAN DAM 
Ambassador of the Netherlands in Cairo 


Dutch scholars have a long tradition in studying the Middle East and Islam. 
Their works have become widely known over the past few centuries 
through a varied number of publications, both in the Netherlands and else- 
where. In the post-colonial era, the past quarter-century in particular, gen- 
eral interest in the Netherlands in the Middle East and Islam has been sub- 
stantially expanded across different academic disciplines. This gave rise to 
a simultaneous increase of publications, and created the need for additional 
academic outlets, apart from the Dutch international journals already exist- 
ing in the field. 

The present issue of Orientations is the first International Yearbook of 
the Dutch Association for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies. Although 
the name happens to be the same as that of the memoirs of Sir Ronald 
Storrs (Orientations, London, 1939), former Oriental Secretary at the Brit- 
ish Agency in Cairo and later Military Governor of Jerusalem (1917), the 
orientations of the editors of the Yearbook are wholly different, since they 
do not wish to be associated with colonial attitudes which are, or should be, 
a thing of the past. 

The Dutch Association for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies has 
been active since 1976. It was officially founded in 1980 as an interdisci- 
plinary society active for all those who either through their work, study or 
personal interest are dealing with the Islamic world, in particular the Middle 
East and North Africa. To promote the exchange of ideas and cooperation 
between those concerned, the Association has since 1976 been organizing 
yearly national seminars, the results of which have been published in a 
series of books in Dutch dealing with a wide variety of relevant themes. In 
addition to this series the Association has its own scholarly Dutch-language 
journal called Sharqiyydt (the translation of which reminds us of Orienta- 
tions), publishing articles and book reviews. Next to this journal the need 
was felt for publishing an international yearbook, so as to provide a means 
through which not only Dutch colleagues could be reached, but also con- 
tacts could be established and strengthened with those abroad. The Dutch 
Association for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies has from its very begin- 
ning been active in its efforts to help to bridge the gap between cultures of 
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the Middle East and the West; an international publication may act as an in- 
termediary in this respect. 

During my years as a student and diplomat in the Arab world I have 
met with Dutch scholars in almost every Arab country, from Morocco to 
Iraq, and from Syria to Yemen, where they were active in a great variety of 
scholarly and other fields. At first I found it striking how some of them 
would work quite individually, not to say individualistically, without pay- 
ing much attention to what others might be doing in the same or similar 
fields. This phenomenon, it should be stressed, was by no means a specifi- 
cally Dutch one, and had much wider international proportions. Thus it 
might happen that different scholars would do serious research on the same 
Arabic manuscripts 1n the same libraries, covering almost identical subjects, 
and coming to similar results, sometimes with an interval of several years— 
and all this without being aware of one another. Occasionally this was due 
to lack of cooperation from the libraries concerned. Sometimes whole 
theses had to be rewritten 1n order to be original. Thus a lot of unnecessary 
work was done, leading to frustration that might have been avoided. More 
recently there has been a strong tendency to coordinate and exchange infor- 
mation, this being only a natural development, as it is, or should be, in the 
interest of all those involved. The Dutch Association for Middle Eastern 
and Islamic Studies has substantially contributed to this development. 

Another phenomenon which struck me over the years was that not a 
few Western scholars and students would approach the Middle East as if it 
were a kind of abstract laboratory in which minute and occasionally eccen- 
tric aspects of Arab and Islamic society could be studied in isolation, by 
way of a personal hobby. Sometimes the people under study would be 
discussed as in a debating club, as objects fit‘to cause amusement or, on 
other occasions, to give rise to passionate admiration or amazement. When 
attending such discussions among Western students and scholars, it would 
sometimes occur to me that those very people who were being discussed 
might easily have felt insulted in one way or another, had they been present, 
just as we ourselves might feel insulted or indignant if we had been the sub- 
ject of similar patronizing discussions among foreigners. And on those oc- 
casions where people of the Middle East or North Africa did indeed attend 
such meetings, their questions, remarks and reactions would sometimes 
clearly reflect their displeasure, not to say indignation, at the way in which 
they themselves or their society and culture were being dealt with. This is 
not to say that such studies should be discontinued, but rather that dis- 
cussions and direct contacts between the various parties concerned are 
needed more frequently, as these could increase mutual understanding and 
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help to bridge the gap apparently still existing between Western academics 
and people in the Islamic World. 

The substantial increase during the last quarter-century in the number 
of Western students studying in the Arab and Islamic world itself has been 
a positive development. Whereas at first it was more the exception than the 
rule for students to study in the region itself, now the opposite tends to be 
the case, be it that some cultural centres in the Islamic world, such as Cairo 
and Rabat, for various reasons receive more attention than other important 
centres such as Baghdad or Damascus. Some scholars have argued that stu- 
dents from the Arab and Islamic world are much more familiar with our 
culture and society than Western students are with the world of Islam, as 
the number of people from Middle-Eastern countries living in the West is 
much greater than the number of Western people in the Middle East. This 
relative imbalance is only slightly being redressed by the gradually increas- 
ing number of Western students in the Islamic world. 

The establishment of Western academic institutions in the Arab and 
Islamic world is another means through which mutual understanding could 
be enhanced. The Netherlands Institute for Archeology and Arabic Studies 
in Cairo is a striking example of an academic institution which has sup- 
ported the trend towards increased mutual understanding and cooperation 
by developing from a purely Dutch institution into a pivotal academic meet- 
ing point not only for Dutch scholars, but also for a much wider internatio- 
nal public, both Middle Eastern and Western. It has achieved this by 
organizing weekly lectures, which are followed by stimulating discussions, 
and provide numerous opportunities for further academic and personal con- 
tacts. 

The title of the first annual of Orientations, The Middle East & Eu- 
rope: Encounters and Exchanges, clearly reflects the above-mentioned 
aims of the Dutch Association for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, as 
do the titles of the various contributions. The editors of this new series 
should be congratulated on their initiative, just as its contributors and 
readers should seize the additional opportunity thus created to help to 
bridge the gap of understanding between the Middle East and the West. 


Cairo, Summer 1992. 


MUSLIM STUDIES OF OTHER RELIGIONS: 
THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


BY 


JACQUES WAARDENBURG 
University of Lausanne 


Not only among the ancient Greeks with autors like Herodotus and Plutarch 
but also in medieval Islamic civilization there existed an interest in the reli- 
gions of other civilizations and in religious history as such. A contrast with 
medieval Europe may be made, in that it was, with a few exceptions, only 
at the time of the Renaissance and of the voyages of discovery that people 
showed an interest in the mythology and religions of the Ancients, and the 
beliefs and religious practices of the newly discovered countries and re- 
gions. Thus, if we accept that medieval Muslim scholars manifested their 
interest in alien religions, what can we say about the “‘study of religions” in 
medieval Islamic civilization? 

There were several difficulties and limitations with regard to such a 
study. First of all there were technical difficulties. There was very little 
knowledge of languages other than Arabic and Persian. The diffusion of 
foreign texts in manuscript form, that is to say texts from outside the lands 
of Islam, was exceedingly difficult. There was a lack of knowledge of the 
history of civilizations before and outside the world of Islam. The way in 
which non-Muslims were perceived empirically depended on the informa- 
tion available and also upon the possibilities of direct contact between Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims, either inside or outside Muslim territory, and 
Muslim curiosity about non-Muslim beliefs, practices and ways of life. 

There were also limitations of a different sort. They arose out of the 
views on life and the world which were predominant at the time. Such 
views were both ‘“‘medieval’’ in a broad sense and “‘Islamic’’, that is to say 
nourished by the Qur’an and the Sunna and further elaborated intellectually. 


. The notes of this paper have been restricted to a minimum. For further references 
see Jacques Waardenburg, “World religions as seen in the light of Islam’’, in: 
Islam: Past Influence and Present Challenge, ed. by Alford T. Welch and Pierre 
Cachia (Festschirft W. Montgomery Watt, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1979), pp. 245-275. Compare Guy Monnot, Penseurs musulmans et religions ira- 
niennes. “Abd al-Jabbdr et ses devanciers (Paris: Vrin, 1974) and the same, L’Is- 
lam et les religions (Paris: Vrin, 1990). 
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I would not like to say that such views were imposed by Islam as such, but 
rather that they were due to people’s interpretations of Islam, which varied 
considerably from one milieu to another in different times and at different 
places. The openness of Muslim views on life and the world also depended 
on personal capacities and gifts, scholarly and otherwise. 

On the whole, any Muslim interest in non-Muslims seems to have 
been mostly conditioned by religious views. It was practical rather than in- 
quisitive as far as other religions are concerned. Such an outlook was 
strengthened because Muslims at the time saw the others from the vantage 
point of “‘lords of the two worlds” who have little to learn from others. 


1. Basic distinctions 


Let us recall first some basic distinctions made in medieval Muslim thought 
with regard to non-Muslims. They derive from certain general views on 
man and the world which largely go back to Quranic notions and ideas. I 
mention three of them. 

First of all, the Qur’an makes a sharp distinction between those who 
believe and those who do not, between Muslims and non-Muslims. There 
are at least three criteria by which non-Muslims distinguish themselves 
from Muslims: (1) they do not confess the one and unique God; (2) they do 
not recognize Muhammad as the last and definitive Prophet; (3) they do not 
accept the Qur’an as the definitive Revelation. These three criteria are of 
course closely linked to one another. Non-Muslims do not confess, recog- 
nize and accept things which Muslims do; their refusal of what is offered to 
them is considered as “‘ingratitude”’ or unbelief (kur). 

Second, the Qur’an distinguishes between two different categories of 
non-Muslims, namely, Jews and Christians, Zoroastrians and Sabians on the 
one hand, and polytheists with a more primitive religion on the other. The 
criterion is theological: everything depends on the question whether a com- 
munity has received a revelation or not, what kind of revelation it was, and 
what it has done with it. Such “revelation”’ is transmitted by a prophet in 
his prophetic quality which can be of two kinds. He can be a Nabi, warning 
of the Judgement to come, or he can be a raszil, a messenger bringing a 
sacred Book (kitdb) as the content of revelation. The warning could be 
heard or not; the book could be accepted or rejected, or it could be falsified 
(tahrif). All revelation was fulfilled in the arrival of Muhammad as the 
“‘seal of the prophets” and in his transmission of the Qur’an as the last and 
definitive book or scripture. 
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Third, the Qur’4n makes another distinction among non-Muslims, 
which runs more or less parallel with the distinction just mentioned. There 
are those who believe in the one and unique God on the one hand, and those 
who believe in more than one God or who ascribe a divine quality to people 
or things apart from God on the other. The criterion for this distinction 1s 
again of a theological nature, since it is the recognition of the one God as 
proclaimed by the prophets which is at stake here. One can follow suit and 
believe but one can also refuse. This distinction, interestingly enough, does 
not coincide completely with the distinction made between the religions, 
since in principle there can be monotheists within polytheistic religions, 
that is, believers living among unbelievers. 

These basic distinctions derived from the Qur’an are fundamental for 
Muslim ideas about non-Muslims in medieval thought. Beyond them we 
may summarize some general normative ideas which have to do with these 
Qur’anic distinctions and which may help us to understand why Muslims 
perceived non-Muslims the way they did: 

1) Non-Muslims are judged by Muslims in the light of what 1s accepted by 
them as revelation, consequently in a “‘religious”’ light; 

2) This revelation is mostly considered to provide not only the standards 
and categories by which non-Muslims are to be appreciated and judged 
but also to provide knowledge about them and about their religions; 

3) This revelation recognizes the validity of certain earlier revelations in the 
course of history, which were not fully heard or widely respected but are 
at the origin of all monotheistic religion; 

4) This revelation recognizes a sort of primordial religion (Urreligion), a 
primal consciousness of God which is given as fitra with the creation of 
man and with the birth of each human being; during his or her lifetime 
man can follow or neglect it; 

5) A person without religion should become a believer. Jews and Chris- 
tians, Zoroastrians and Sabians can continue to live according to their 
religions which are recognized, but within Muslim territory (ddr al- 
islam) they have to submit to Muslim political authority and to be en- 
couraged to become believers without compulsion. 


Besides these normative ideas with reference to the Qur’an, which have 
been elaborated in tafsir and kaldm, there are two other distinctions that can 
also be traced back to the Qur’an. They concern political organization and 
practical behavior, and have been elaborated in figh. 

The first distinction is that made between dar al-isldm, territory under 
Muslim political authority, and dar al-harb, the world outside Muslim terri- 
tory. As the latter’s name indicates, there is a conflictive relationship, a 
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“cold” or “‘hot’’ war situation between the Muslim territory of an imdm or 
caliph and the outside world. A similar imperial vision of the world can be 
found in medieval Byzantine and medieval Latin Christian thought, centred 
around the office of the Emperor. In medieval Islamic thought it is the ca- 
liph as the central political authority of the Muslim territory who is respon- 
sible for carrying out jihdd so that the Muslim territory will expand. 

The second distinction is that made within the ddr al-islam, between 
Muslim believers on the one hand and dhimmis who are not Muslims but 
who have recognized religions on the other. Interestingly enough, there is 
no basic concern about the rapid conversion of all people to Islam within 
the dar al-islam. The basic concern 1s that all should recognize the authority 
of the caliph and accept the validity of the Sharia in Muslim territory, 
though the Shari°a does not apply to non-Muslims personally or to their re- 
lations among themselves. Polytheists (mushriktin), however, cannot be 
dhimmis; within the dar al-islam no mushrikiin are allowed. Only ahi al- 
kitab can be dhimmis. The dhimmis kept an internal autonomy within Mus- 
lim territory, as socio-religious communities possessing their own 
jurisdiction. However, certain explicitly formulated duties and a number of 
implicit consequences for their social status effectively made them second- 
class citizens. 

The dhimmis were seen by Muslims in the light of Islamic categories 
and of the Muslim community’s view of itself; Muslims, for instance, 
hardly knew the meaning of the Christian Church and had no idea of the 
tension between “heavenly” Church and “earthly’’ society within the 
Christian dhimmi communities. Not only in normative Shari‘a but also in 
social practice the communities of the dhimmis were described and treated 
parallel to the prevailing image of Islam, whereas the mushriktin were de- 
scribed and treated as the counter-image, the reversal of Islam. 

Among Muslim ‘ulamd’ and fuqahd’ a firm normative framework of 
ideas was elaborated, according to which non-Muslims were perceived, 
judged and treated. It contained the basic categories of the description and 
evaluation of religions other than Islam. Within this normative framework 
discussions took place and variations were allowed. 


2. Knowledge of other religions than Islam 
What was known in medieval Islamic civilization about other religions? 


There are different kinds of sources of which the following is a brief sur- 
vey. 
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A. Descriptive texts 


(1) In the first place there are historical works, where we find descriptions 
of religious history from a Muslim perspective, spanning the history of the 
religions before Islam. The major elements of this history as viewed by 
Muslims are given in the Qur’an as the follow-up of prophets, that 1s to say 
warners and messengers who were sent to different peoples. 

We see this scheme elaborated in the Universal Histories, which treat 
the history of the world from the creation onwards. One thinks of the works 
of al-Ya°quibi (d. 890), al-Tabari (d. 923), al-Mas°fdi (d. 956/7). Such a his- 
tory concerns itself with the prophets and with the non-Muslim religious 
communities to which they spoke in the past. The characteristic features of 
the latter largely depend not on historical realities but rather on the preach- 
ing of the prophets and the reaction of the people to whom each prophet ad- 
dresses himself. It is a theological view of history as a follow-up of divine 
revelations given through prophets. In this series of prophets Abraham, 
khalil Allah, has a special place. The revelation which was given to Ab- 
raham, his own history and the history of his people constitute for Muslims 
so to speak the “‘infrastructure”’ of the relationships among the monotheistic 
communities of Jews, Christians and Muslims. 

It would be hard, perhaps even impossible, to understand Muslim im- 
ages of non-Muslim religions unless we take into account this fundamental 
view of the general history of religions, as it evolved in medieval Islamic 
civilization on the basis of the Qur’an, the normative framework referred to 
above, and factual information obtained by scholars at the time. 

It is significant that this history as such is not completely negative but 
has positive features, as far as prophetical religions are concerned. These 
religions were, to the extent that they rejected idolatry, not wholly false. 
The revelations on which they were based had been true but they were falsi- 
fied by people in the course of history, with the result that the divine reli- 
gion communicated through revelation, the common primordial religion 
(Urreligion) was betrayed. In order to guarantee the survival of this primor- 
dial divine religion, Muhammad was sent to bring revelation in a definitive 
form. Once memorized and written down, the Qur’anic revelation mediated 
by Muhammad, unlike earlier prophetic utterances, could no longer be falsi- 
fied. 

In the medieval Muslim view, the truths which the Qur’an contains are 
in principle not different from the truths of the preceding religions. There is 
the same revelation behind them, meant to restore in history the same pri- 
mordial religion. The medieval Muslim view of history is not so much that 
of one continuous history in which different religions succeed each other, 
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as the history of religions is commonly viewed by us. It is rather the one 
primordial, eternal religion which perpetuates itself through multiple his- 
tories; it is the history of one and the same religion which has been revealed 
from time to time and was then partly realized in the “‘heavenly”’ propheti- 
cal religions, of which the historical variants are secondary and merely tes- 
tify to the physical and moral weakness of man. We call this a particular 
theological view of religious history; within this normative view individual 
historians carried out their tasks. 


(2) For the religions contemporary with Islam but beyond the ddr al-islam 
itself, Muslims owed their knowledge largely to travellers whose travel ac- 
counts were used and synthesized by geographers. Such travellers were 
neither professional discoverers, nor interested primarily in religions. When 
we think of Ibn Fadlan (travelled 921-2), Abi Dulaf Mis°ar (d. 942), the 
Kitab akhbdr al-Sin wa-’l-Hind (written 851) and the Kitab °ajd’ib al-Hind 
(around 950), and even Ibn Battita (d. 1377), we have mostly to do with 
commercial people and navigators whose interest in intellectual matters was 
quite limited. They were attentive to what struck their minds as being oppo- 
sed to the way of life to which they were accustomed: statues of divinities 
in India, funeral customs in China, etc. The farther the country, the greater 
the taste for the miraculous. Muslims could recognize the greatness of other 
contemporary civilizations in South Asia and the Far East. Al-Birdni (d. 
after 1050), in his description of India, perceived Hindu religion and culture 
as something astonishing. But non-literate religions, for instance in Africa, 
could iuritate Muslim religious feeling or even be ridiculous in Muslim 
eyes. 

A special case to be mentioned is that of the accounts which were 
brought into Muslim territory about the Christians in the Byzantine Empire, 
Italy and Spain. We have at our disposal not only reports on battles against 
the Rim, and poetry 1n connection with the jihdd on the Muslim-Byzantine 
frontier, but we also have some descriptions of Constantinople and Rome as 
they were seen by ambassadors and prisoners, tradesmen and free travellers 
who visited the Christian territories for one reason or another. One may 
think of Haran b. Yahya (d. end 9th c.) and Ibrahim b. Ya°qib (travelled c. 
965). 

Of a special nature too are Muslim accounts about the crusaders, for 
instance the customs and the general behavior of the Franks as they were 
seen in the time of Salah al-Din (d. 1192). Yet with respect to their religion, 
which was supposed to be known and looked down upon, little was said ex- 
cept on matters pertaining to behavior and morality. 
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In fact, all these reports by direct observers show little primary interest 
in non-Muslim religions. Religious facts were mostly only noted down if 
they drew the attention or fired the imagination of the Muslim visitors. 
Geographers like Ibn Rusta (wrote around 905) and al-Muqaddasi (wrote 
985-990) synthesized sundry travel reports into their handbooks on the 
world known at the time. 


(3) Besides historical literature and travel accounts in the wider sense there 
is the broad field of /iterature including adab but also other writings of me- 
dieval Muslim civilization. In Arabic poetry and prose there are numerous 
references to adherents of other religions and the same is true for more 
popular literature like the Thousand and One Nights. Not only descriptions 
of reality but also the imaginative dimension of Muslim texts is an import- 
ant source of knowledge of how non-Muslims were perceived in medieval 
Islamic civilization. There are other writings as well which are of major in- 
terest. The Fihrist written 987-990 by Ibn al-Nadim, for instance, shows 
how Muslim culture at the time concerned itself with the outside world, be- 
fore and besides Islam. It contains reports about the Zoroastrians and the 
Manicheans to which the modern discipline of the history of religions is in- 
debted. 


(4) There are some medieval Muslim accounts of other religions which are 
of special interest for our subject and to which we shall give attention 
below (sub 4). 


B. Texts concerning the dhimmis 


A special category of texts which allows us to estimate the knowledge 
which Muslims had of non-Muslims is the literature dealing with the 
dhimmis in the ddr al-islam itself. If we can see in the descriptions of non- 
Muslims outside the dar al-islam a certain lingering curiosity, we must note 
the nearly complete absence of such a curiosity when Muslims spoke or 
wrote about Jews and Christians who were dhimmis. Clearly, Muslims 
wished to keep themselves distinct and separate from the dhimmis who 
were fundamentally despised, and the social and economic aspects which 
the presence of the dhimmis in Muslim territory implied also gave to the 
writings about dhimmis a pragmatic and utilitarian tendency. 

Muslims did not study the Jews and the Christians who lived in the 
same town or countryside. In their unavoidable presence all attention was 
directed to practical facts: taxes to be paid by them, rules of conduct to 
which they should be subjected, laudable cases of conversion on their side. 
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They were, after all, people who had been defeated once in battle and who 
were subjected, or they had surrendered in time; in either case they lived 
under Muslim political authority and were second-class citizens. Muslims 
could not but be sensitive to the silent resistance of the dhimmis to Islam. 
Heretical opinions in the Muslim community could be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of dhimmi and other foreign doctrines which, it was suspected, had 
infiltrated Islam together with the entry of new converts. 

The figh literature about the treatment of dhimmis has to be explored 
to find out what Muslims knew about the Christian and Jewish com- 
munities, their organization, communal rules and customs. Apparently 
Muslims did not show active interest in such matters, apart from the practi- 
cal question of how the Muslim community should deal with them. 


C. Polemical texts against other religions 


The starting-point of the large number of polemical texts of Muslim authors 
against other religions is the fundamental opposition between Muslims and 
non-Muslims, the Muslim community and other religious communities; an 
opposition which is stressed over and over again, both with regard to doc- 
trines and to practices. Anything which Muslims and non-Muslims have in 
common is omitted. This polemical literature exists also in abundance be- 
tween the different schools and orientations within the Muslim community 
but we are here concerned only with texts addressed against Christianity 
and Judaism, the dualists (Zoroastrians and Manicheans) and other foreign 
religions. This literature has been studied in the first place for its arguments, 
for a better knowledge of Islamic doctrines and with regard to the feedback 
of such polemics to the intellectual life in medieval Islamic civilization. But 
for our topic this literature is also of interest in at least two respects. 

First of all, behind these debates one finds on the Muslim side basic 
positions and judgments with regard to truth, confronting doctrines outside 
Islam with regard to that truth. Throughout this polemical literature we can 
distinguish typical forms of Muslim ideas of truth, mostly of a rather nar- 
row kind useful for polemical purposes. But such Muslim ideas of truth, as 
they show themselves in the fervor of polemics, have had far-reaching con- 
sequences not only for the Muslim appreciation and judgment of non-Mus- 
lims as such, but also for the way in which Muslim authors were able at all 
to understand and to interpret what non-Muslims thought and how they re- 
lated themselves to it. 

Seen from this angle this literature is disappointing. In the refutations 
as in the various debates, which in their written form are mostly fictitious, 
one almost invariably finds stereotyped arguments on both sides rather than 
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a real discussion. Such arguments mainly function, whether in a monologue 
or in the communal use of Muslims, to strengthen the position of the com- 
munity by defining it over against the opposing party. In this literature there 
is a Clear taste for the art of rhetoric, for arguments which are supposed to 
be convincing through the beauty of their coherence or their suggestive 
force. Throughout this polemical literature one notes an inability on the part 
of medieval Muslims to grasp what moves non-Muslim believers and to ar- 
rive at what we would call nowadays understanding the other party from his 
Own presuppositions. The level of argumentation shows that in the majority 
of the cases one did not go beyond the level of the doctrines and the facts 
taken as things for themselves which are either accepted or refuted. Polemi- 
cal literature represents a largely negative dialogue. 

But this literature is of interest in another respect too. In order to be 
able to appreciate its contents we must bear in mind the cultural and social 
climate in which this polemic took place. It must have played an important 
role in the self-identification of Muslims and the Muslim community 
through debate and controversy, that is to say through a particular kind of 
dialogue. With regard to this self-identification the real knowledge of the 
other party probably was only of secondary importance. One should add 
that there 1s at least in Arab but probably also in the wider Muslim intellec- 
tual history a marked tendency to identify or define oneself with the help of 
contrasts. This tendency is at variance with that other tendency mentioned 
earlier: the idea that all believers are deeply united through the simple fact 
of a primordial religion shared by all of them. 


D. Irenical religious texts 


Distinct from the kinds of texts just described are certain more irenical texts 
offering a mystical, gnostic or philosophical interpretation of religions other 
than Islam. Such interpretations remained the privilege of small religious, 
philosophical and sometimes heretical groups who wanted to orientate 
themselves in a search for what may be called the universal, but who often 
considered themselves as esoteric. They remained outside the common un- 
derstanding of the Muslim community in spite of their proclivity to 
universality. For the rest, with their spiritual inclinations they did little to 
set forth a real knowledge of other religions, since they wanted to appropri- 
ate tenets of these religions for their own spiritual élans rather than study 
them to learn about them for their own sake. 
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3. Development of attitudes with regard to the study of other religions 


We will now tentatively make a brief survey of the main attitudes which de- 
veloped in medieval Islamic civilization with regard to the study of reli- 
gions other than Islam. Here we are concerned with the cultural context 
within which Muslim interest in religious history and the plurality of reli- 
gions started. As a civilization and as a religion Islam has had numerous 
contacts and encounters with different sorts of religions, and those contacts 
could not but influence the attitudes taken by Muslims with regard to these 
religions. Political and social conditions played a major role, as did the 
views Muslims held of themselves and their own religion. For there is a 
nearly constant and self-perpetuating relationship between the notion a 
Muslim, or for that matter any believer, has of his own religion, and the at- 
titude which he takes toward other religions and religion in general. 


On the whole we can distinguish at least seven major attitudes which de- 
veloped in the course of time in medieval Islamic civilization. They can be 
sketched 1n the following order: 

1) Without any further knowledge or curiosity one could dismiss the other 
religions as superseded, or simply as nonsense. This may have been the 
attitude of, for instance, the first Arab conquerors: the religions of the 
conquered territories were despised and left as they were. They could not 
stimulate any intellectual curiosity or interest among the military. 

2) Given the fact of a slowly rising number of converts to Islam in the con- 
quered territories one could express diffidence, even suspicion, towards 
foreign doctrines and ways of life which had entered or might enter the 
Muslim community by the intermediary of those new converts. This neg- 
ative attitude could even lead to a hunt for hidden heretics who might 
disturb the social order, and of course to suspicion of those who were in- 
terested in foreign doctrines or even studied them. As Ibn al-Mugaffa® 
(d. 756 ?) and Aba “isd Muhammad ibn Hardin al-Warraq (d. 861) were 
to experience, this attitude not only blocked any authentic intellectual in- 
terest but threatened those who harbored any such interest with the death 
penalty. 

3) With the growth of discussions on faith, doctrine and religious practice 
within the Muslim community itself, one first had to know the doctrines 
of an opponent in order to be able to refute them. In this way descriptions 
were given of the different opinions and doctrines to be found among 
Muslims. They were descriptions of “‘sects’’ and they were given both by 
Sunni and by Shi‘ groups with regard to other parties. In the course of 
time such descriptions and refutations of Muslim sects were expanded so 
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that in addition to them, descriptions and refutations of other religions 
could also be found. One sees this already in the Maqdldt al-islamiyyin 
of al-Ash°ari (d. 935) or in Al-farg bayna 'I-firaq of al-Baghdadi (d. 
1037). Within medieval Islamic civilization the study of religions could 
thus arise from the study of the Islamic sects. In this orientation, how- 
ever, the main concern was to have a knowledge of other religions as 
sources of non-truth or error in Islam. 

A real positive interest in foreign doctrines was first found among those 
who for some reason or other were converted to Islam but who conti- 
nued, quite naturally, to appreciate their ancient cultural and religious he- 
ritage. In this vein one finds the insertion of non-Islamic doctrines into 
the comprehensive synthetic systems of more or less esoteric philoso- 
phies. It is difficult to find precise information about such sectarian groups 
and their universalistic teachings, but we have certain references. Here 
we come across an interesting rule, viz. that the very interest in foreign 
doctrines, that is to say doctrines other than what the Muslim community 
as such believed, is to be found at the earliest date among those who 
were opposed to the established religious system, rather than among 
those who were prepared to defend Islam as it was usually defined, in 
particular against non-Muslims, at any price. Although the Shi‘i con- 
tribution to the study of other religions in medieval Islamic civilization 
cannot be ascertained with great precision, this contribution may have 
been substantial. One may think of the lost writings of al-Nawbakhti (d. 
912) and of Ibn Babiya (d. 1001), of alleged Shi sympathies on the 
part of al-Shahrastani (d. 1153) and Aba ’l-Ma‘4li (who wrote his book 
in 1092), and also of certain insights and doctrines of the Ikhwan al- 
Safa’ and of the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. 

A different attitude which is often found in medieval Islam but of which 
it is difficult to find an outspoken representative in Muslim studies on 
other religions, goes back to the notion that evidently all things true and 
good in other religions and cultures were implicitly present already in 
Islam itself, and that such elements, even if they are found else-where, as 
such may yet be called ‘‘Islamic”’. In other words, elements of Islam can 
be found outside the historical community of Muslims. This idea has 
often served in practice to legitimate the vast assimilation which en- 
riched medieval Islamic civilization with so many practical and religious 
views, prescriptions and customs that cannot be found in the proper 
sources of Islam. The idea of Islam is taken here as inclusive of many 
different elements. 

At the culminating point of classical medieval Islamic civilization there 
is a certain interest to be observed among the cultivated Muslim public in 
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the known world of that time, its history and geography. Such a public 
required general information on other cultures, and it was probably in re- 
sponse to this rising general cultural interest that facts known to histo- 
rians and geographers were collected into encyclopedic works. 
Consequently, knowledge about non-Muslims, insofar as it was not 
harmful to Muslim selfconsciousness, could be integrated more or less 
harmoniously into the Muslim perspective, indeed into the general Mus- 
lim view of life and world at the time. In the 10th-12th centuries, and 
also later, there existed among educated Muslims a sense of one univer- 
sal world in which believers of different religions lived side by side in a 
““pluralistic’’ way, as believers who could know each other among them- 
selves, perhaps not to a very great depth, but at least without exercising 
an absolute normative judgment against one another. 

7) Finally we should also mention in this classical Islamic civilization the 
attitudes of those Muslims versed in mysticism and gnosis and who ad- 
hered, for instance, to the idea of the universality of divine revelation to 
man. This religious universality and openness also provided an openness 
toward “‘other’’ believers whether or not it led to the study of their reli- 
gions. Such attitudes, which could be found of course only in restricted 
religious circles, without having an impact on the Muslim community as 
a whole, nevertheless nourished inside Islamic civilization the notion of 
the essential unity and universality of all revelations and of all religious 
traditions, regardless of their apparent formal diversity. 


4. Four medieval Muslim scholars on different religions 


We have traced so far the major norms which were proper to medieval 
Muslim views on religion in general and non-Islamic religions in particular. 
We have mentioned the different kinds of sources which are at our disposal 
for the study of medieval Muslim views of other religions, and briefly 
sketched the main attitudes toward other religions which could be found in 
medieval Islamic civilization. We shall now pay attention to four texts of 
the period describing other religions and their authors, three of whom have 
acquired a reputation beyond the borders of Islam itself. 


(1) Ibn Hazm 


Aba Muhammad Ali b. Ahmad b. Sa°id Ibn Hazm was born on November 
7th, 994 at Cordova!. He came from a family of former Mozarabs: his 
great-grandfather had converted from Christianity to Islam. His father was 
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wazir to the regent al-Mansir (d. 1002) and to his son, the hdjib al- 
Muzaffar (d. 1008), so Ibn Hazm received an excellent education and was 
able to move in the highest circles of court and culture. With the fall of the 
Umayyad caliphate in Spain (1031), however, a difficult and uncertain time 
began for him, which, given the turbulent political situation, was inevitable 
for a member of the Moorish aristocracy and a fervent partisan of the Span- 
ish Umayyad caliphate. After spending some time in prison and as a refu- 
gee on Majorca, Ibn Hazm retired to his family estate where he devoted 
himself to scholarship and writing. When he died on August 15th, 1064, he 
was Said to have left c. 400 works, written on about 80,000 leaves. Unfortu- 
nately, his works were burnt publicly in Seville and much was thus lost 
forever. Ibn Hazm was hated by the °ulamd’ because of his attacks on the 
traditional religious authorities of the Ash°ari school of kaldm and on all 
four recognized madhdahib of law, being himself a Zahiri. He also incurred 
the wrath of the political authorities because of his Umayyad sympathies. 

Ibn Hazm must have had a strong personality with a wide horizon, a 
universal mind and a sharp intelligence which was directed, in a quite ori- 
ginal and fearless way, toward what he held to be true according to Zahiri 
principles. Besides being a theologian, jurist and politician, Ibn Hazm was 
also an essayist and a poet —author of the well-known Tawg al-hamadma— 
and polemicist. He united in himself practically all scholarship which was 
to be found at the time. His religious faith and his theology implied a sort of 
philosophical agnosticism; he founded his thinking on the Zahiri interpreta- 
tion of religious texts, which meant a methodical orientation of a most 
penetrating and critical sort. With his immense knowledge, his fiery mind, 
and last but not least his passionate temperament —whether in love or in 
hatred— Ibn Hazm remained a man lonely in his spiritual wrestling and iso- 
lated within his society. 

The famous work on religions written by Ibn Hazm is his Kitdb al- 
fisal fi ’l-milal wa-’l-ahwa’ wa-’l-nihal®, which he started to write probably 
between 1027 and 1030. It consists of two parts: one about the non-Chris- 
tian religions, the other about the Muslim sects. Moreover a second work, 
inserted later into this book, contains a refutation of Judaism and Christian- 
ity as well as of certain Muslim sects. Since it is of a polemical nature, we 
leave this insertion out of consideration here. What interests us is the first 
part of the book, since it contains a systematic description —and then also a 


] Art. “Ibn Hazm” by Roger Amaldez, Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, Vol. 
III (Leiden: E.J. Brill & London: Luzac & Co., 1971), pp. 790-799. 

2 Edition, with al-Shahrastani’s Kitab al-milal wa ’I-nihal in the margin , by Muham- 
mad Amin al-Khanji and his brother, 5 vols. Cairo 1317-1321 H. 
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refutation— of the religions outside Islam known to him, in a logical order 
of treatment. Already in his introduction to the book Ibn Hazm indicates 
how highly he esteems reason. Subsequently he applies this reason to the 
six stages of religious forms which we expound here because of their intrin- 
sic systematic interest. 

First, there 1s the scepticism of the sophists who deny all truth, saying 
that there can be no positive, real truth. However, that statement itself has 
been accepted by them as “‘truth’’. 

Second, there is the atheism of certain philosophers who do indeed 
recognize the existence of real truth, but who deny the existence of God as 
opposed to the eternity of the world. So according to them there is no God. 

Third, there are those philosophers who recognize the existence of 
God. God is Lord of the world in their reckoning, but he is not the creator 
of the world. Hence they affirm both a God and an eternal world. 

These first three stages deny the foundation of religion and Ibn Hazm 
attempts to refute their wrong propositions about the world and about God 
in a strictly logical way. 

Fourth, there are the polytheists who do indeed admit that there is 
truth and that the world may not only be eternal but also created, but they 
accept more than one Lord of the world. Included in this group are the poly- 
theistic Hindus, the dualistic Zoroastrians and Manicheans, and the tritheis- 
tic Christians. Ibn Hazm then tries to prove that the very idea of number as 
such cannot be applied to the idea of God, since both ideas are incom- 
patible. He turns himself then to the task of refuting the main doctrines of 
Christianity: the trinity, the incarnation, and Christ’s divinity. In this way he 
upholds the thesis of monotheism. 

Fifth, there are those monotheists who —like the rationalists and the 
Hindus or “‘Brahmans’’— accept truth, look at the world as being created, 
and recognize one God as Creator and Lord, but who do not want to speak 
of a prophetic revelation. Ibn Hazm then tries to prove the necessity of di- 
vine revelation, with special reference to the role of prophets. There are 
three prophetic religions: Judaism, Christianity and Islam; the question re- 
mains, however, which is the true one. Before he attempts to answer this 
question, Ibn Hazm mentions still other forms of religion of a special kind: 
metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls; belief in astrology, magic, 
animism, etc. He also enters into the doctrines that space and time are eter- 
nal like God; and that the celestial sphere, in itself eternal and different 
from God, determines the world. Such doctrines, in his view, would be con- 
trary to monotheism itself. 

Sixth and finally, there are the monotheists who accept truth, who take 
the world as created, who recognize God as Lord and Creator of the world, 
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and who also accept prophetic revelation. There are the Jews and the anti- 
trinitarian Christians but they recognize only certain prophets. Ibn Hazm 
then tries to refute these monotheist views: since they recognize no contin- 
uous chain of prophets, they have lost the divine revelation in its complete- 
ness during their history. The contradictions in their sacred scriptures are 
important proofs of their deficiency; moreover, according to his reading of 
the Qur’an, such monotheist scriptures were definitively abrogated by 
Muhammad. In Fis refutation of the revelatory character of the Old and 
New Testaments, Ibn Hazm applies a vehement internal textual criticism to 
the Bible and refutes on that basis the claim of “‘revelation’”’ made by the 
Jews and the Christians. 

Hence only Islam remains as the one true prophetic religion. To com- 
plete his case, Ibn Hazm also refutes the objections which Christians have 
made against Islam. 

It is striking to see, besides the literalism of Ibn Hazm’s dealing with 
the texts, the nearly complete absence of any historical consciousness in the 
Kitab al-fisal. ton Hazm pays no attention at all to the origin and rise of 
such religious ideas, nor to the historical development of these religions. He 
is only concerned with what the doctrines of these religions, according to 
him, say. 

After having given a descriptive rendering of these doctrines, he takes 
a fundamentally apologetic stand in his polemical writing and applies a 
truly “‘modern”’ scriptural criticism on the basis of the texts themselves. He 
thus demonstrates an extraordinary critical sense which leads him to a 
nearly “‘modern’’ hypercritical treatment, and which he combines with a 
philosophical scepticism with regard to all religions outside Islam. His bril- 
liant intelligence, which at times takes the shape of a hard rationalism, is 
applied to refuting not only intellectual indifference to truth, but also popu- 
lar credulity and superstition. Hence he opposes an anti-rational and anti- 
philosophical attitude which easily leads to fanaticism, as well as any 
rationalism which would absolutize itself. Throughout his work Ibn Hazm 
clearly applies Islamic norms pertaining to religious doctrine and practice, 
and his attitude is that of a scholar studying other religions as sources of 
error. 

Ibn Hazm has had great influence on later Muslim polemicists against 
Judaism and Christianity; his arguments, especially in refuting the revela- 
tory character and authority of the Bible, have been repeated again and 
again. He was answered by his contemporary Ibn al-Nagrila (933-around 
1055) who at the time was wazir in Granada, and later by Salomo ibn Adret 
(d. 1310), both belonging to the Jewish community. 
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Abia ’1-Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Birini was born on September 4th, 
973, in a suburb (birtin) of Kath, capital of Khwdarizm in the Amté-Darya 
delta, south of Lake Aral. He was descended from an Iranian family from 
the border area between the Iranian world and the Turkic nomads of the 
steppe. Here he lived and worked for the first twenty-five years of his life, 
and from this time dates, for instance, his correspondence with Ibn Sina 
(980-1037) in Bukhara. From about 998 onwards he worked for a number 
of years in Jurjan, south of the Caspian Sea, in a region of ancient Iranian 
culture, where he was attached to the court of the Ziyarid sultan Qabias ibn 
Wushmagir. Here he wrote a lengthy work about the religious institutions 
of different religions and peoples, the Kitab al-dthar al-bdqiya “an al-qurtin 
al-khdliya3. Al-Birini must have returned to Khwarizm before 1008, where 
he worked for seven years at the court of the khwdrizmshah Abi ’1-CAbbas 
Ma’min b. Ma’min. On his orders he also carried out political missions, 
for instance a diplomatic mission to the arch-enemy of Abt ’l-Abbas, 
Mahmid b. Subuktagin of Ghazna. 

But then calamity struck. In 1016/17 the khwarizmshdh was assassi- 
nated and the country of Khwarizm was conquered by Mahmid of Ghazna. 
In the year 1017 al-Birini was taken away by the new overlord, Sultan 
Mahmiid, as a prisoner or perhaps as a hostage to Ghazna in Sijistan. Per- 
haps he was court astrologer there for a certain period of time. But more 
important is the fact that the sultan took al-Birani with him on his conquests 
to India, leaving him there for a number of years in a capacity which 1s 
unclear. During the years which he spent there, al-Biriini acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of the part of North West India in which he lived; prob- 
ably he never went beyond Lahore. He must have received considerable 
instruction from pandits and he may have learnt Sansknit. In these years he 
wrote his Kitab ta’rikh al-Hind* which was finished in the year 1030, 
shortly before the death of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna. This famous work 
appeared anonymously and —contrary to the customs of the time —it was 
not dedicated to anyone. This indicates perhaps a tense relationship be- 
tween al-Birini and Mahmid of Ghazna. In the same year 1030 he also fin- 
ished the great astronomical calendar-study that immortalized him, namely 
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the Kitdb al-gdntin al-Mas‘idi fi 'l-hay’a wa-'l-nujtim°’. This book was 
dedicated to Mahmiid’s son and successor, Sultan Mas°id who is men- 
tioned in the title. As a result of his reconciliation with Sultan Mas‘id, al- 
Birani was allowed to return to Ghazna where he wrote a number of works 
untroubled by further difficulties, as far as we know. When he died after 
1050, probably in Ghazna, he left 180 works, of which twenty concerned 
India, including several translations of Sanskrit works. Al-Birini must be 
considered a genius on a level of universal intellectual history; in Muslim 
tradition he carries the honorific title of al-ustadh®. 

The Kitab ta’rikh al-Hind, with which we are concerned here, is a 
unique attempt on the part of a Muslim scholar to get acquainted with a 
completely different world-view on the basis of personal observations and 
questioning and on the basis of his own study of Hindu literature. Out of the 
80 chapters ten are concerned with religion and philosophy, 14 with festi- 
vals and folklore, six with literature and the study of metres, 14 with geo- 
graphy and cosmography, no fewer than 31 with chronology and astronomy 
—which was the proper field of the scholar— and four with astrology 
among the Hindus. Chapter 10, for instance, treats the source of the Hindu 
Law and the ‘prophets’; Chapter 11, the beginning of polytheism with a de- 
scription of different statues of divinities; Chapter 63, the Brahmins and 
their way of life; Chapter 64, the rites and customs of lower castes. In the 
book no fewer than 35 Sanskrit sources are used. In addition to a descrip- 
tion of different aspects of Hindu culture al-Birini also offers a survey of 
theological and philosophical doctrines. The work remained unknown for a 
long time but it has been made accessible by the edition and the English 
translation by Eduard C. Sachau. 

What is of special interest is al-Birini’s procedure in his investigations 
into Indian culture. During his forced residence in India al-Birini appar- 
ently did not enjoy any special protection by Sultan Mahmid. His own mis- 
ery,.due to Mahmiid, may have made him sympathetic towards Hindus 
who, as is well-known, received from Mahmid extremely harsh treatment. 
Since al-Birini had come with the conquerors, however, he must have been 
suspect among the inhabitants, and his relationships with Hindu scholars 
undoubtedly remained cool notwithstanding his own friendly intentions. 
Since, moreover, he could not go to the real centres of Hindu scholarship in 
Benares and in Kashmir, al-Birini had to content himself with the 
information given by those people whom he could meet and whom he was 


5 The Canon Masudicus, edition in 3 vols. Hyderabad, Deccan, India, 1954-1956. 
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able to ask for their knowledge and scholarship. Nonetheless, his personal 
curiosity and his own fascination with India, especially its philosophy and 
its latent monotheism, led to remarkable results. 

Al-Biriini’s method is neither apologetic nor polemical but descrip- 
tive. He keeps his distance from the materials with which he, consequently, 
does not identify himself. His aim is, as he himself states it, to render what 
Hindus themselves wrote or told him personally, so that it is not he himself 
but his informants who are responsible for these doctrines and ways of be- 
havior as he describes them, as well as for the reliability of the Sanskrit 
renderings. Each chapter sets forth the problem of the subject treated, with 
both the doctrines and opinions of the Hindus and al-Birini’s own observa- 
tions. Several of the early chapters also contain references to things known 
to have existed among the ancient Greeks or existing among the Sifis, with 
which the less known Indian concept or practice can be compared so that 
the latter becomes understandable. 

It is illuminating to observe in al-Biriini two scales of values. On one 
hand the superiority of Islam is stressed in matters such as the equality of 
all men versus the division into castes, which al-Birini considers reprehen- 
sible. He stresses the personal law contained in the Shari“a versus Hindu 
law, the cleanliness and moderation of Muslims versus the unclean customs 
existing among Hindus. On the other hand, throughout the description of 
India there is a curious and characteristic depreciation by al-Birdini of the 
Arabs, especially the ancient Arabs. They destroyed the ancient Iranian cul- 
ture, they were as such no better than the Zoroastrian Iranians, and they had 
moreover customs which were as bad as those the Hindus had. Prominent in 
al-Birini are his spirit of discovery and his scholarly curiosity, his clear and 
open way of expressing himself verbally and his respect for truth. It is this 
respect for truth which prompts al-Birini to unmask cheating and swind- 
ling, to venerate ancient traditions, to separate chaff from wheat, and to ap- 
peal continually to logic, reason and the laws of nature. There are in 
al-Biraini’s study of Hindu religion elements that have become fundamental 
in our present-day studies of religion, especially in the task of acquiring 
correct information and of attempting to make the given information under- 
standable by means of comparisons. It is therefore instructive to look 
briefly at what al-Birini says about the problem of obtaining correct infor- 
mation and of understanding this information adequately. 

As to information, the author indicates already in his Preface the prob- 
lem of acquiring correct information. Instead of basing himself on rumors, 
the student and scholar should seek after written sources and the results of 
his own direct observation. In his work he should grasp lucidly the sources 
of lies and untruths, and he should always fall back on the necessity of his 
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own truthfulness and sincerity. Al-Birini then underscores the difficulty of 
distinguishing wrong representations of the subject, especially in describing 
foreign religious and philosophical systems. Warily, he formulates the 
double aim of his own description of Hindus. First it is meant to help and 
assist those Muslims who want to discuss religious questions and problems 
with Hindus, and secondly it is meant to give information to those Muslims 
who want to live among Hindus. Hindus, ancient Greeks and Sifis are com- 
pared because these three groups, according to al-Birini, have much in 
common with regard to the doctrine of the migration of souls, the pantheis- 
tic doctrine of the unity of God with His creation, and such like. Arthur Jef- 
fery shows how this methodology is still more elucidated in the course of 
the book’. 

The information should be acquired through oral and written reliable 
sources. As oral sources, the information and explanations of cultivated per- 
sons are to be preferred to those given by non-literate people. The problem, 
however, is that the religious leaders and spiritual authorities are not always 
prepared to give information to someone who does not belong to the same 
religion or religious community. The Brahmins in particular are not in- 
clined to theological discussion, and they are too proud to assist an inquir- 
ing scholar. 

With respect to the written sources, al-Birini declares, in accord with 
good Muslim historiographical tradition, that the student should try to find 
traditions which guarantee the precision and reliability of the sources. 
Moreover, there are certain conditions which can guarantee the authenticity 
of such a tradition. In addition, there are special difficulties of a practical 
nature in dealing with Indian culture. The student has to learn the language, 
and Sanskrit is especially difficult to learn and even more difficult to trans- 
late into Arabic. One has to deal with textual corruptions which are frequent 
and which resist correction. The sources themselves are defective with re- 
gard to their expressions about faith, opinions, doctrines and customs, espe- 
cially for outsiders. Finally, there is the problem of understanding and 
interpreting these written sources: the Hindu mind is very different from the 
Muslim mind since the latter, unlike the former, aims at clarity and distinc- 
tion. Al-Birini complains particularly about details such as the unclear 
classification of created beings in Hindu thought. 

Beyond the problem of getting correct information there is, for al- 
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Birini, the problem of making these materials understandable, especially 
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when they have to do with religion. We already mentioned al-Biriini’s ac- 

count of the difference between the Hindu and the Muslim mind. He expli- 

citly draws attention to the incomprehensibility of the Hindu mind. In the 

first chapter, the author states that it is necessary to know the reasons why it 

is so difficult to penetrate into the essence of each Hindu or Indian subject, 

since ‘‘...the Hindus distinguish themselves completely from us in every re- 

spect’. He mentions the following elements: 

(a) Language; 

(b) Religion (‘““We believe nothing of what they believe, and vice versa’’); 

(c) Customs; 

(d) Hatred of the Hindus with regard to the Muslims because of the in- 
fluence of bad Muslim behavior; 

(e) Strange features of the national character of the Hindus. 

In order to understand correctly foreign doctrines and ways of life and be- 

havior and to interpret them with justice, one should compare them with 

what is better known to us. Al-Birdini continually draws parallels between 

the Hindus on the one hand, and the Greeks, Saifis and sometimes the 

ancient Arabs on the other hand. In the same first chapter he justifies his 

comparisons of Hindus with the ancient Greeks with two interesting argu- 

ments: 

(a) because of their close relationship, since they mutually present devia- 
tions of truth; 

(b) because of the fact that the Greeks at least had good philosophers, 
whereas the Hindus are lacking in logic and scientific deduction. 

For al-Birini, “understanding”? moves from what is better to what is less 

known, and he is looking consciously for similarities and things which can 

be compared with each other. 

In making things understandable there is also the extremely important 
problem of how to describe a foreign religion to one’s coreligionists, that is 
to say how to present the Hindu tradition to Muslims. Al-Birini is clearly 
conscious of this and he mentions that certain concepts and ideas, e.g., of 
apotheosis, are anathema to Muslims, and that certain Hindu doctrines and 
ways of behavior meet with resistance by Muslims. He expresses himself 
on this matter as follows. First he wants to be descriptive in an objective 
sense, so that his description can earn the acceptance of both parties, 
Hindus as well as Muslims. Second he emphasizes that an unprejudiced 
presentation is necessary. He is conscious of the fact that too many authors, 
that is to say, Muslims, are inclined to malign or falsify the doctrines of 
other religions as well as those of sects of their own religion. Third he states 
explicitly that not only non-literate people but also cultivated persons can 
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be prejudiced. Convinced of their own superiority, they adhere to their own 
theories. 

We leave aside here the interesting descriptions which al-Birani gives 
in his further work of other religions, general religious data and also Islamic 
doctrines. We only draw attention to the fact that he expresses himself most 
critically against all attempts to make free discussion of religious subjects 
difficult or even impossible. He himself is a Sunni Muslim who accepts the 
given orthodox and “‘orthoprax”’ system of Islam. In his characterization of 
other religions he makes his own the Muslim saying that the Muslims dis- 
tinguish themselves through the shahdda, the Christians through the trinity, 
the Jews through the sabbath, and the Hindus through their belief in the 
transmigration of souls. 

In an illuminating paper the late Alessandro Bausami offered some 
valuable remarks on al-Birini’s view of India which we summarize here 
without discussing them®. He calls the approach of al-Birini static, rather 
theoretical and rather bookish. Al-Biriini overstresses the asymmetry and 
the orderlessness of the Hindus, particularly in their spiritual life. He sees 
the Hindu world as simply the reversed image of the Muslim world and dis- 
cers a sort of “perversity” in the Hindu mind which leads to a dishar- 
monious kind of unity in its world-view, which in reality is a muddled 
confusion. What al-Biraini did not see was the more impersonal character of 
the Hindu divinity as compared with the more personal character of the 
Semitic one. With his rational mind, al-Birini had not much feeling for the 
symbols which are valid for Hindus and pantheists; in fact he was rather in- 
sensitive to symbolism in general. Al-Birini also did not perceive that 
Hindu religion, as compared with Semitic Islam, accentuates knowledge 
more than behavior and action, fundamental philosophy more than basic re- 
ligious feelings and emotions. Being himself an educated Muslim, he did 
not and could not have an open mind for the positive values of non-literate 
people and their religion. 

According to Bausani, the following assumptions are proper to al- 
Birini’s view and description of India: 

(1) the existence of a common fitra (inborn religious disposition) among all 
mankind and all civilizations, implying a certain natural theology; 

(2) the stress on faith in one and the same God, in connection with the 
common fitra; this faith also presents the link between Islam and Hindu 


religion; 


8 Alessandro Bausani, “L’ India vista da due grandi personalita musulmane: Babar e 
Birini’’, in: Al-Birtini Commemoration Volume, A.H. 362-A.H. 1362 (Calcutta: 
Iran Society, 1951), pp. 53-76. 
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(3) the predominant idea of one impersonal and philosophical God as it is 
developed in Greek philosophical speculation. Hence al-Birini is im- 
tated by non-literate sensuous primitive folk-religion and by anthropo- 
morphic gods; he offers a euhemeristic explanation of polytheism and 
shows a traditional Semitic anti-pantheism; 

(4) the desire to reconciliate on the highest level the thought of the 
Brahmins with al-Birini’s own philosophy; this also contributes to his 
sharp distinction between popular religion and philosophy; 

(5) a typical rationality to be found in al-Biriini’s scholastic elaboration of 
certain concepts and in his idea that true religion cannot be contrary to 
reason. Consequently, al-Biriini was not only unable to see the positive 
aspects of non-rational popular religion, but he also judged the Hindu 
mind as irrational, perverse and arbitrary; 

(6) a certain empiricism based on an elementary notion of common sense 
which prevents al-Birini from moving on the spiritual waves of the 
ideal and of metaphysics; 

(7) a basically philosophical orientation and a fundamentally Safi intention 
which make it impossible for al-Birini to appreciate the real contrast 
between Islam and Hindu religion. 

These various observations make it clear that even in al-Birini’s scholarly 
work, which rises so high above the work of other medieval Muslim schol- 
ars in this field, a definite set of Muslim norms and values remains pal- 
pable. On the other hand, al-Birini’s attitude toward other religions shows 
an openness and inquisitiveness which testify to a basically modern mind in 
medieval Islamic civilization. 


(3) Al-Shahrastani 


Abi ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Qasim °Abd al-Karim ibn Abi Bakr 
Ahmad al-Shahrastani was born in 1086 in Shahrastan, a town in Khurasan, 
on the fringes of the desert which lies towards Khwarizm. After having fin- 
ished his studies in Nisabir he continued to live in Shahrastan. The only in- 
terruption was the hajj which he accomplished in the year 1116, after which 
he stayed for three years in Baghdad. He then returned to Shahrastan where 
he lived until his death in 1153. He left several works of a theological na- 
ture, among which is the Kitdb al-milal wa-’I-nihal? which he wrote around 


9 Edition by William Cureton, London: Society for the Publication of Onental Texts, 
1842 and 1846. Edition by M.F. Badran, Cairo: Matba‘at al-Azhar, 1366/1947, 2 
vols. 1951 and 1955. The German translation by Th. Haarbriicker is to be replaced 
by the new French translation by Daniel Gimaret, Guy Monnot and Jean Jolivet: 
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1125, that 1s to say six years after his return from Baghdad. Al-Shahrastani 
must have been a pleasant personality, irreproachable in his way of life and 
possessed of an excellent memory. His was not, however, a very creative 
mind. Himself an Ash%ari, he appears to have sympathized with Isma‘“ili 
ideas for a certain time. It is known that he, unlike many of his colleagues, 
had little interest in juridical questions. On the other hand he had a good 
taste in poetry and wrote in a pleasant and agreeable style. He 1s said to 
have had a thirst of knowledge. What he writes is for the greater part a pres- 
entation of what was known already, without a consciously apologetic atti- 
tude; as he writes it himself, his presentation is “‘without hatred against the 
one, and without preference for the other”. He used the existing sources 
without further specification; he chose his materials with care and sought to 
classify them appropriately. He was especially concerned with ideas, de- 
scribing doctrines and systems with hardly any biographical details of per- 
sons, and practically without any history or any indication of historical data. 

The Kitab al-milal wa-’l-nihal, which has become known to the West 
especially through the German translation by Th. Haarbriicker and the re- 
cent French translation by D. Gimaret, J. Jolivet and G. Monnot, consists of 
two parts. The first part of the book treats people who have a religion, that 
is to say those who have received a revelation. They are for the most part 
the sects within Islam and to a lesser degree those non-Muslims who 
possess a scripture and who are recognized as such by Islam, that is the 
Jews and the Christians. Then there are those who have a doubtful or even 
falsified scripture like the Zoroastrians and the Manicheans. 

The second part of the book treats people who have no “revealed reli- 
gion’’, that is to say, people “who follow their own inclinations” (ahi al- 
ahwa’). They are first of all the Sabians who venerate stars and spiritual 
beings and for whom al-Shahrastani publishes an apologetic discussion in 
this part of the book. Secondly there are the philosophers who constitute by 
and large the greater part of the ahl al-ahwd’. And thirdly there are the 
polytheists: the pre-Islamic Arabs as well as the Hindus (Brahmins, 
Vaishnavas and Shaivas), the Buddhists, the star- and idol-worshippers, and 
also some philosophers. 

The book opens with five introductory chapters which treat in particu- 
lar the principles of classifying these religions and Islamic sects. An attempt 
is made to reduce the diversity of the religious communities to certain prin- 
cipal sins of Satan against God, after which similar sins of Satan against 
Muhammad are enumerated. Behind this account there emerges the meta- 


Shahrastani, Livre des religions et des sectes (Leuven, Peeters & Paris: Unesco), 
Vol. 1: 1986, Vol. 2 in preparation. 
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physical or the theological question of the origin of the diversity 1n religion. 
These introductory chapters close with a discussion on the organization of 
the book. This is a weak section which shows the artificiality of the ““73 di- 
visions” in Islam and also of the length of the different chapters of the 
book. 

This book is a compilation of existing knowledge. There arises, there- 
fore, the problem of al-Shahrastaéni’s sources, which has been much dis- 
cussed among scholars and to which different solutions have been 
proposed!®. The problem has not yet been adequately solved. Al-Birini, for 
instance, was apparently unknown to al-Shahrastani. The book, conse- 
quently, amounts to a patchwork of existing fragments which had been 
written by others earlier, rounded off and polished nicely in a survey which 
is self-contained. It does not contain original research. 

The information which al-Shahrastani provides about the dualists is 
interesting for the history of religions. His debate with the Sabians who are 
sketched according to the doctrines attributed to them is also interesting, as 
well as the author’s rather good knowledge of Christian doctrines and his 
fair treatment of Buddhism about which not much can have been known at 
the time among Muslims. Al-Shahrastani also speaks about the existence of 
leaves of revelation which Abraham would have received and to which the 
Sabians and Zoroastrians would go back. These leaves or this book were 
apparently lost, which necessitated the later revelation to Muhammad. On 
the other hand, al-Shahrastani does not tell us much about the Jews, and he 
is rather brief in his discussion of the Isma“ilis in the section on the Islamic 
sects. The organization of the book shows well-known Islamic criteria; the 
attitude of the author may be characterized as a concern to provide basic in- 
formation about non-Muslim religions and Muslim sects in medieval Is- 
lamic civilization. 


(4) Aba ’l-Macali 


About the personality and life of Aba *1-Ma°ali Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah little is known!!. His family came from Balkh and he was a contem- 
porary of Nasir-i Khusraw. Abii ’l-Ma“4li wrote his Kitab baydn al-adyan'2 


10 Bruce Bennett Lawrence, Sharastdni on the Indian Religions, The Hague-Paris: 
Mouton, 1974. 

11 Art. “Abii ’1-Ma‘ali”’ by Henri Massé, Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, Vol. 
1, p. 137. 

12 Edition by Charles Schefer in his Chrestomathie persane, Vol. 1 (Paris 1883), pp. 
132-171. New edition by Abbas Iqbal, Teheran 1312/1934. 
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in the year 1092 in Ghazna during the reign of Sultan Mas‘°id IIT (1089- 
1099), called also ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah. 

This Kitab baydn al-adydn is the earliest work in Persian about reli- 
gions and sects. It is not large, it has an abrupt literary style and it lacks a 
balanced structure. Probably it was written for didactic purposes and meant 
for ordinary readers. In its short description of the major religions and sects 
it only offers the main lines. The occasion which gave rise to the writing of 
the book is not quite clear: it only hints as to its origin and aim. In his intro- 
duction the author refers to a discussion which supposedly took place at the 
court of a prince, a discussion which dealt with the different religions and 
sects, and in which mention is made of the hadith concerning the 73 Islamic 
sects. The author alludes to the fact that in this world it is mandatory to 
obey those who are in power. He then mentions as an advantage of a book 
like his that it informs the Sunnis about the arguments of their adversaries 
and, hence, makes possible their refutation. The Sunnis will see that they 
themselves made the right choice, so that their understanding and their self- 
assurance will increase. 

The book itself consists of five chapters. The first chapter treats the 
idea of God and the universal belief in a Creator under different names. 
This chapter, which actually reads like a Muslim theological tract, throws 
light on the way in which Abi ’l-Ma‘ali treats his subject and distinguishes 
him from al-Birini and al-Shahrastani, and to a lesser extent also from Ibn 
Hazm. It ends with the remarks that most people believe in a Creator, that 
they all —each in his own language— recognize the almighty unique God 
under one special name, and that they all call upon him in times of misery. 
“This is the greatest proof of the existence of God’’, the author concludes, 
leaving aside the then current philosophical proofs in Islam of the existence 
of God. 

The second chapter treats those religions which preceded Islam and 
which, characteristically, were in contradiction to each other. The ancient 
Arabs head the first list, followed by the Greek philosophers, the Jews, the 
Christians, the Zoroastrians, the Mazdakites and the Manicheans. Secondly 
the idolaters are treated with a side-remark on the origin of idolatry; the 
Hindus, who are highly praised because of their refinement and wisdom; 
the Sabians; then the Qarmatians and Zindiqs who deny the existence of a 
Creator; and finally the sophists who put waking on a par with dreaming. In 
the last three chapters, which are of less interest to us here, are treated in 
succession the hadith of the 73 Islamic sects, the sects existing within 
Islam, and certain extremist doctrines which consider man as God or as a 
prophet. 
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Aba ’1-Ma‘ali uses available sources, but uncritically; there are in his 
book for instance some incorrect quotations from al-Biriini. One should be 
cautious, therefore, in assessing Abi ’1-Ma‘ali’s remarks about non-Muslim 
religions. The best part of the book seems to be the part which deals with 
the Shia, in particular the Imamiya or Twelvers, which suggests that Aba 
*]-Ma‘ali himself may secretly have been a Twelver Shi‘i himself, if not for 
the whole of his life, then at least for a significant part of it. 

Throughout the book Islamic norms and values can be felt, for in- 
stance in the way in which the non-Islamic religions are classified. The 
openness of the author appears in his readiness to offer information about 
other religions and about Islamic sects to his coreligionists, without schol- 
arly pretensions and probably especially for didactic purposes. What is 
unique about the book 1s that 1t was written in Persian, at the end of the 11th 


century. 


5. Medieval Muslim interest in other religions 


If we look back on the examples just given, we may safely say that the non- 
Muslim religions were mostly treated, with some partial exception in the 
case of al-Biriini, in connection with the Islamic sects. For the most part 
these descriptions were followed by a theological discussion, whether in the 
form of a polemic or in a separate treatise on kaldm. 

It is fair to say that none of these books were written exclusively for 
the sake of knowledge of the studied religion. The author mostly draws 
conclusions from his investigation in order to distinguish good from bad. In 
view of this he may describe such religions as being fundamentally differ- 
ent from Islam, or he may establish a barrier against their possible infiltra- 
tion into Islam through sects advocating heretical doctrines. The author may 
also indirectly give an interpretation of the fact that humanity as such is ap- 
parently always inclined to be religious. Such an interpretation can be made 
according to different schemes or models, each one of which will finally 
lead to an accomplished and more or less balanced view, but each of which 
will also tend to justify itself with the help of theological or philosophical 
arguments. No exception is made to the normative rules of the Qur’an, 
which contain and formulate the fundamental categories for classifying 
other religions. 

It is important to notice the different ways in which these four authors 
use reason in their study and presentation: in order to systematize religious 
doctrines and data from a normative point of view, or simply to compare 
the less known with the better known, or just for purposes of classification. 
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The use of reason as an unaided instrument of scholarly inquiry is somehow 
connected with the weight given to reason in the Qur’an and also with the 
classical doctrine of revelation as available in the Qur’an only. This pre- 
vents most Muslim scholars from becoming “‘esoteric”’ in their study of 
religions, and keeps them within the limits of reason and experience, es- 
chewing mystical, gnostic and speculative directions. This view of reason 
seems to me to be a firm point of departure to study religious data and reli- 
gions. 

In connection with the four scholars mentioned above, several ques- 
tions present themselves, that are also relevent to the study of religion in 
general. 


One question appears to be whether or not a particular scholar realizes 
and perhaps appreciates the presence of more than one world-view, that is 
to say, that he is conscious of the fact that there are several ways to interpret 
life and the world, and that there are more worlds than that into which he 
himself was born. As a matter of fact, in two of the four cases treated here 
—al-Shahrastani and Abd ’1-Ma‘ali being exceptions— the biographies of 
the scholars concerned show, for instance, a life with reversals, with the 
exertion of political and other pressures, and with an involvement in not 
only political and social but also intellectual and religious events. The so- 
cieties in which these scholars were living and writing were strongly moved 
in different respects, for instance by political calamities or the presence of 
foreign elements, to make an end to the established order in an often radical 
way. It can also be observed that these scholars during their lifetimes were 
exposed in different ways to other cultures and religions. They may have 
lived in the border areas of higher civilization; they may have met people 
with other religions and forms of faith; they may have lived besides the re- 
mains of ancient pre-Islamic civilizations; they may have lived in societies 
with other religions than Islam. 

We could contend that not only in the case of the medieval Muslim 
scholars but of others as well, such a situation occasioned not only a 
broadening of their mental and spiritual horizon but that it also brought 
about for them a kind of real break with the past and perhaps even a separ- 
ation which confronts them with different ways of life, different world- 
views and different ‘‘life-worlds’’. And it is precisely such a break, split or 
separation of a given world —and certainly in the case of a more or less 
absolutized culture and religion— which was conducive to the opening of 
the “‘real’’ world to these persons. They could discover the presence of a 
diversity of human ways of life, world-views and ‘“‘life-worlds”’ within the 
one given “‘real’’ world. Such discovery took place in the Muslim world as 
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well as elsewhere, but the development process which could arise from it 
was hampered here, and the discoveries bore no social fruits. One of the 
reasons may be the simple fact that one particular Sunni interpretation of 
Islam claimed an absolute value for Islam and itself, something that could 
easily happen in any religion. For Islam it led to identification with an or- 
thodoxy which excluded a plurality of ways of life, world-views and reli- 
gions. It would seem fair to contend that the establishment of 
institutionalized Sunnism practically meant the end of Muslim interest in 
other religions. It was to awaken again only in the 20th century. 

Another question which arises is that of the extent of medieval Mus- 
lim interest in other religions. It seems that during the medieval period there 
was a definite Muslim interest in religions other than Islam and in religious 
history, but that this interest remained extremely circumscribed. We could 
say, on the one hand, that when Hellenistic philosophies and sciences were 
studied by Muslims, these were extremely useful for the Muslim com- 
munity. By definition, the study of other religions were not seen as being 
useful for Islam and the Muslium community as such, except for apologetic 
and perhaps missionary purposes. On the other hand, this Muslim commu- 
nity, like other established communities, could not but have a very limited 
view of what was happening outside the community. There was not only a 
great lack of information and factual data, but the existence of other reli- 
gious communities absolutizing themselves contradicted the Muslim com- 
munity at least implicitly, as far as its own ideas about its place and destiny 
in the real world are concerned. Under such conditions any universal inter- 
est which goes beyond the small natural community in which one was born 
and the small world in which one is living, is proper only to certain persons. 


One may ask whether there were other causes for the limited Muslim 
interest in other religions than Islam, in the medieval period. There are two 
lines of reasoning. In the first place it can be asked whether there is some- 
thing in Islam itself, perhaps more than in other religions, that could explain 
a certain lack of interest and even a certain insensitivity with regard to other 
religious orientations than the Islamic one, in particular with regard to as- 
pects of inner life and experiences. It may be possible to analyze certain Is- 
lamic doctrines along this line: the religious defense of God’s honor and 
rights, the notion of a religion as a prescriptive system of divine origin, the 
certainty of the privileged role and mundane power of the Muslim com- 
munity on earth, perhaps even the Islamic conception of “revelation” itself 
as contained in one single book. In this way one may try to find a partial ex- 
planation by looking for the way in which Islam is constituted and con- 
ceived as a religion and functions accordingly. 
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Along the other line of reasoning it can be asked whether such an ex- 
planation could also be found in the prevailing historical conditions and cir- 
cumstances. For the lack of interest with regard to other religions is also to 
be found in other religious traditions during certain periods. In the West we 
may think of the limited interest on the part of Christians in other religions 
before the 18th century, when historical circumstances led to the discovery 
of other countries and to a new awareness of the historical process itself. 
Something similar can be said about Jewish interest in other religions. It 
must have been the conditions precisely of the medieval period, and before 
the Enlightenment, which for the three monotheistic religions in the West 
blocked the discovery and the of religions as a subject of investigation in it- 
self and for its own sake. Through historical circumstances, the medieval 
and pre-Enlightenment period for Islam simply lasted somewhat longer 
than for the West. This could explain, at least partially, why Muslim schol- 
ars for such a long time have had less interest in the study of other religions 
than their colleagues in the West. 

At present there seems to be a special interest, and perhaps even a 
necessity, to study more closely the relations which have existed between 
Muslims and people of other cultures, religions and civilizations, among 
different ethnic groups and religious convictions, in different political, 
economic and social situations. This task could bring together specialists of 
multiple disciplines and of many interests. It would consist of a series of in- 
vestigations which concern less Islam taken as a reality in itself, than the 
role which Islam has played in the communication and interaction between 
different persons, groups, societies and people. It would take into account 
the various ways in which people have practised and conceived of Islam in 
the course of history. 

The present paper can be considered as a modest contribution towards 
such an investigation of the relations between Muslims and non-Muslims in 
history!3. Its basic assumption is that one party has always identified itself 
as ‘‘Islamic’’, that the people concerned have always identified themselves 
as ““Muslims’’, and that there is no indication that they will stop doing so 
and drop this self-identification vis-a-vis those whom they call “non-Mus- 
lims”’ or “‘unbelievers’’. 


13. In December 1991 an international symposium on Muslim Perceptions of Other 
Religions and Cultures throughout History took place at Crét Bérard, near Lau- 
sanne. The proceedings will be published in 1993. 
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Rather than being a strictly monographic study, this paper is a proposal of 
what I consider could be productive lines of research comparing policies 
and phenomena which occurred after the War of Granada and the conquest 
of New Spain (Mexico). I shall suggest, therefore, a few ideas and questions 
to begin with and mark the guidelines which I think it would be fruitful to 
follow. These guidelines are aimed at considering the Granadan precedent 
as a model in the “spiritual conquest” of New Spain! together with an 
examination of policies towards language and conversion of the conquered 
populations. I will explore parallels between both enterprises to elucidate 
arguments adopted by protagonists involved in the ventures of conquest and 
to the joint analysis of linguistic and evangelistic politics. 

I will argue that the spirit of the Reconquista was a main factor in the 
enterprise of colonization and Christianization of America. The ideological 
background of the conquest of New Spain owes much to the messianic 
exaltation that occurred around the conquest of Granada which include 
dreams of universal conversion and the perception of a cosmic fight be- 
tween Islam and Christendom which made necessary the winning over by 
the latter of peoples as yet “‘without religion” (what the contemporary texts 
call “‘sin secta”’ or “‘sin ley’’). 

The people who launched the conquest of New Spain had been reared 
on the frontier of Granada and were part of the last generations of Spaniards 
steeped in ““Mudejarismo”’ (being a Muslim under Christian rule). As a 
consequence, it is in the New World that we find the last repercussions of 
Iberian Islam, since the perception and consideration of the indigenous 
American populations were to a large extent shaped by ideas of the Moor or 
Muslim, the atavistic ‘“‘Other’’, prevailing in Spain at those times. 


- This article is based on the text of a talk given at the Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, Fa- 
culteit der Godgeleerdheid, on 11th June, 1991. 

] R. Richard, La conquéte spirituelle du Mexique. Essai sur l’apostolat et les mé- 
thodes des missionnaires des ordres mendiants en Nouvelle Espagne, de 1523-24 a 
1572, Paris, 1933, from which I am borrowing the term. 
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It is well known that the most significant and the most distinctive as- 
pect of the Middle Ages in Spain is the presence of Islam in the Iberian Pen- 
insula. The prolonged struggle, the symbiosis and mutual influence between 
Christian and Muslim cultures were to determine the characteristics of a 
considerable part of Spanish culture and history. The cultural synthesis 
reached its height during the 13th to 15th centuries, precisely when the ter- 
ritorial conquests in the Peninsula were reaching their greatest impetus and 
scope. In the year 1212 a large Christian army encountered the Almohads at 
Las Navas de Tolosa and inflicted upon them a decisive defeat which be- 
came a milestone in the Medieval history of the Peninsula. It also opened 
the extensive territorial strip of the Guadalquivir valley to the Christian 
conquest and left the Muslim dominions reduced to the Kingdom of Gra- 
nada2. It is difficult to avoid the temptation of comparing the conquest of 
Andalusia in the 13th century with that of America in the 16th. 

In both cases the Christian forces, headed by Castile demonstrated the 
same incredible strength in elan and military prowess, in a strange combina- 
tion of Crusader fervour and greed for booty. The gold amassed in Las 
Navas was the foundation of King Sancho the Strong of Navarra’s banking 
enterprises in the same way that the Incas’ gold swelled the fortunes of 
Charles V’s German bankers. The 16th-century urban state possessions of 
Mexico and Cuzco were distributed among the conquerors in the same way 
as the houses of Baeza, Ubeda, Jaen and Seville in the 13th century. Large 
landed estates with their accompanying workers were divided among the 
conquerors in both cases. However, the characteristics of the subjugated 
population and their economies were very different. In agriculture, urban 
trades and technology the Andalusian Muslims were superior to the Castil- 
ians who conquered them, and the population density of Andalusia was 
much greater than that of Castile and Leon, while in 16th-century America 
the conquered lands had a considerably lower population density and their 
economy and technology were inferior to that of the conquerors. 


The conquest during the 13th century of territory between Valencia in the 
East and the Algarve in the West was to prove problematic for the Crown of 
Castile. The rapid military occupation of large territories was to create 
serious social, economic and political problems for the conquerors. The 
Castilians occupied a densely populated territory with a complex urban and 
rural economy. In agriculture as well as in trades and urban industries, the 
subjugated populations were far superior to the conquerors who had no spe- 


2 See L.P. Harvey, Islamic Spain, 1250 to 1500, Chicago and London, 1990. 
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cialized artisans nor farmers who knew how to use and maintain the indus- 
tries and complicated irrigation systems necessary to sustain this economy. 
The population density of the territories newly annexed to the Crown was 
far greater than that of Castile and Leon. 

The Mudejar influence that left its mark on the daily life of the Chris- 
tian conquerors, mainly in the urban areas, was probably as important as it 
is difficult to evaluate. The Castilians who occupied the Andalusian cities 
lived in Muslim houses that had been designed to satisfy the needs of their 
former occupants?. New ones were built by Moorish masons and carpenters 
following the traditional model and decorated by Mudeyjar artisans with 
mats, furniture, tiles and tapestries as well as household utensils. The do- 
mestic servants, gardeners and market gardeners were often Mudejars. Gas- 
tronomic customs and tastes were strongly conditioned as well as fashions 
in clothing: the Spaniards up to the 15th century, especially the aristocracy 
and including Isabel la Catolica, were keen on dressing, at times, in the 
Moorish fashion‘. In short, the Castilians of the two last centuries of the 
Middle Ages, were immersed in Mudejarism and steeped in symbiosis, 
struggle and ‘‘convivencia’”». 

The year 1492 marks the definitive expulsion of Spanish Islam and the 
end of the long, fertile superimposition of Christian and Muslim cultures within 
the Peninsula. The Christian Spaniards detached themselves from Islam aban- 
doning, even “forgetting’’ —in Hess’s words°— their common frontier. The 
Spaniards who reached the New World represented the last generations of 
those immersed in Mudeyar tastes and fashions and in this sense the last seeds 
of Andalusian Islam were transplanted to America. There exists a kind of leg- 
end according to which Moniscos, that is, converts of Muslim origin, had con- 
tributed to the spreading of Mudejar arts in America’. But at that time the 
presence of Mudeyars or Moriscos was not necessary for works of this style to 
exist, since it has been established that in the 16th century all the masons and 
carpenters in Spain were familiar with Moorish structures no matter how pure 
and long-standing their Christianity®. 


3 Leopoldo Torres Balbas, Algunos aspectos del mudejarismo urbano medieval, Ma- 
drid, Real Academia de la Historia, 1954. 

4 Carmen Bemis, “‘Modas moriscas en la sociedad cristiana espafiola del siglo XV y 
principios del XVI’’, Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 144:2 (1959), pp. 
199-228 and Trajes y modas en la Espatia de los Reyes Catolicos, Madrid, 1978-79. 

5 M.A. Ladero Quesada, Granada, historia de un pais islamico, 3rd ed., Madrid, 
1989. 

6 AC. Hess, The forgotten frontier. A History of the Sixteenth-Century Ibero-African 
Frontier, Chicago and London, 1978. 

7 M. Toussaint, Arte mudéjar en América, Mexico, 1946. 
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From the very beginning, colonization in America demanded that 
those who set out for the Indies presented certain guarantees which met the 
requirements of the increasingly selective policy regarding the emigrants: 
the Crown did not wish to transport the problems it had within the Penin- 
sula to America, nor did it wish to take to the New World groups that would 
set a bad example to the Indians, such as Muslims or Jews, Lutherans or 
neo-converts. It is well known that the system of “‘licencias”’ or permits was 
not always strict and led to many fraudulent practices (for example, a con- 
siderable number of Jewish converts emigrated as ‘‘Portuguese””’); how- 
ever, recent studies based on inquisitorial documents from the Courts of 
Mexico and Lima show that the crypto-Muslim presence in America was 
minimal!®. If the rules were strict and effective regarding the Muslims, in 
my opinion this is due not so much to an ideological prejudice as regards 
the lineage of these individuals as it is to an atavistic fear, a product of the 
last phase of the Reconquista concerning a possible Islamic spiritual 
mission or influence of a corrupting nature on the natives of the Indies!!. 
Bishop Zumarraga asked the Crown for permission to import Moriscos into 
New Spain to work in sericulture, but could not obtain it!?. Therefore, what 
is more interesting than an evaluation of the possible direct influence, ob- 
viously negligible, of a number of emigrants, is the consideration of the war 
and colonization of Granada and the warrior society which developed on its 
frontier. 


The War of Granada and its Aftermath 


The War of Granada (1482-1502) was both a medieval and a modern war!. 
The Kings of Castile took from the past the ideology that justified the re- 
covery of lands seized by the Moors, enemies of the Faith: in short, the idea 


8 | Marqués de Lozoya, “Lo morisco en América’, Archivo del Instituto de Estudios 
Africanos, 14 (Madrid, 1960), pp. 23-27. 
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10 ___L. Cardaillac, ‘““Le probléme morisque en Amérique’’, Mélanges de la Casa de Ve- 
lazquez, 12 (Madrid, 1976), pp. 283-306. P. Dressend6rfer, ““Cripto-musulmanes 
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of Crusade, the religious incentive that had been greatly strengthened since 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453 to the Ottoman Turks. Modern charac- 
teristics, besides the political authority of the kings, were the extraordinary 
growth of the artillery, the effort to increase and regulate the number of foot 
soldiers and many other aspects of army organization, such as battle tech- 
niques that were to provide the fundamental experience of numerous mili- 
tary men whose careers started there. The frontier and the Granadan wars 
were suitable places and moments for knightly military exploits both in 
practice as well as in the symbolic and ideological elements that surround 
them. The War of Granada and its sequel, the Spanish expeditions in North 
Africa, were the stage of the life, works and exploits of Christians who ar- 
rived there as soldiers, missionaries or refugees. The stories that were some- 
times told about them or their own ideas reveal an attitude to the nearby 
Islamic world where reality and fantasy were intermingled, and where 
knightly ideas and exploits taken from the romances of chivalry so popular 
in Spain at the time, and from the popular ballads which sang of the heroic 
feats of the Granadan border (“‘romances fronterizos’’), were superimposed 
on adventures prompted by ambition and a desire for wealth!*. 

Between reality and the anticipation of the extraordinary or miracu- 
lous intertwined with messianic expectations, were attempts at evangeliza- 
tion. Particularly significant from this point of view are the Crusade and 
conquest of Oran by Cardinal Cisneros in 1509, which provoked messianic 
expectations of the conquest of Jerusalem and the general conversion of 
mankind to Christianity!5. With Granada and Oran, the Spaniards saw 
themselves as conducting a cosmic and decisive battle between Christianity 
and Islam. This is the stage where the world-view with which the conquer- 
ors confront the New World was set. The protagonists of both enterprises 
originated from the same stratum of society where small noblemen (hi- 
dalgos) from Andalusia and Extremadura predominated, that is, from the 
frontier territories. John H. Elliot has dedicated an important study to the 
ambitions, customs, prejudices and cultural world in general of those who 
participated in the conquest of America!®, underlining the need to view the 


14. M.A. Ladero Quesada, “‘El Islam, realidad e imaginacion en la Baja Edad Media 
Castellana’, Colloquio sobre la Utopia, Madrid, Casa de Velazquez, 1988. S. Car- 
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conquerors within the context of the society from which they sprang, the 
society of late medieval and early Renaissance Spain. The case of Hernan 
Cortés, whose knowledge and use of Alphonse X’s Siete Partidas have 
been studied in detail!’, allows one to think that many of his military and 
administrative ordinances (at present taken as examples of his organizing 
genius) may well prove upon closer investigation to be directly inspired by 
models deriving from Extremaduran conditions and from the circumstances 
surrounding the war in Granada!8. The conquerors had a rigidly legalistic 
mentality which led them to record their experiences in the most extraordi- 
nary situations, like the amazement they felt when facing the strange world 
that arose before their eyes, which they interpreted according to their past 
experience!?, These conquerors were above all men created by the warrior 
society that two centuries of frontier with Granada had formed. 

In this sense, a parallel reading of the abundant Spanish literature on 
North Africa together with the contemporary cronicas de Indias is highly il- 
lustrative. In the former, and lesser known?°, one can find the same spirit 
and the same objectives in the geographical descriptions, in the portrayal of 
the cities and their inhabitants, flora and fauna, a marvellous combination 
of ‘“‘avant la lettre’ anthropology and a taste for the extraordinary, the 
prodigious and the supernatural, all of which is narrated with surprising cred- 
ulousness. The same considerations applied when the systems of govern- 
ment of the Incas and Aztecs on the one hand or the Turkish or Arab 
sultans, on the other, were described: they were admired for their power and 
efficiency, power which was however at the same time equated with tyr- 
anny which represented for them an inherent characteristic of barbarism. 
The highest romantic admiration is reserved for those tribes which refused 
to tolerate kings and absolute rulers. All this reflects the contradictions of 
the 16th-century Spaniards and also, very explicitly, the satisfaction with 
being what one is: confronted by the American Indians, Tamara, in his 
Libro de las costumbres thanks God for “having made us Christians and 
not heathens, civilized and not barbarians, Spaniards and not Moors or 
Turks”2!, Again particularly significant is the case of Cortés who partici- 


17 V. Frankl, ““Hernan Cortés y la tradicion de las Siete Partidas’’, Revista de Historia 
de América, 53 (1962), pp. 9-74. 
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onard, Books of the Brave, Harvard, 1949. 
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pated in Charles V’s campaign against Algiers and who employs the terms 
alfaquis and mezquitas (faqih and mosque) in his letters from Mexico to de- 
scribe Aztec temples and priests2?. The numerous images of Santiago 
Matamoros in colonial Mexico are a clear example of the source of a large 
part of the conquerors’ and settlers’ symbolism. 

Still more significant, in my view, are the diaries of Columbus and in 
particular the prologue he wrote to the report of his first journey, imbued 
with messianism. In this prologue he insists on the fact that his trip starts, 
both in time and space, with Granada, the conquest of which he sees as the 
last phase of a cosmic struggle between Christianity and Islam2>. He places 
what he calls his enterprise mi empresa under the sign of the struggle 
against Islam and the need to win over to the Faith the pagan peoples. He 
wanted to begin his fourth voyage to America by symbolically fighting the 
Moors of North Africa and bringing help to the Portuguese besieged in Ar- 
cila (on the Atlantic coast of Morocco). 


But let us now return to Granada. During the spring of 1490 Ferdinand and 
Isabella’s army camped on the open plain outside the city and, in the fol- 
lowing months, while complicated preparations were being made for the 
siege and assault, a city was built on the camp site following a grid-like pat- 
tern, and given the name of Santa Fe: the city which was to be the model 
for the city of Mexico. Granada surrendered in January 1492. The condi- 
tions for surrender were generous and were drawn up on the lines of the 
Mudeyjar medieval pacts. The Moors were to keep their arms and properties 
and they were guaranteed the use of their own laws, religion, language, cus- 
toms and clothing. They would continue being governed by their local 
magistrates and would not have to pay more tribute than what they had paid 
to their own kings. The first years of the new regime in Granada were char- 


22 M.A. de Bunes, “El descubrimiento de América y la conquista del Norte de Africa: 
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acterized by moderation on the part of the Crown, which was still con- 
cerned with the arduous task of military security. 

When the King and Queen left Granada in the spring of 1492 they 
transferred their powers of administration to a triumvirate formed by Her- 
nando de Zafra, General Secretary; the Count of Tendilla, member of the 
eminent Mendoza family, whose ancestors had been field-marshalls on the 
Granadan frontier from the beginning of the XVth century, and father of 
Mendoza the future viceroy of New Spain; and Hernando de Talavera, the 
first Archbishop of Granada whose tolerance and interest in Arabic studies 
greatly contributed towards reconciling the Moors to Christian government. 


Some Key Figures 


A number of key figures participated in both enterprises, viz. Ifigo and 
Antonio de Mendoza, Pedro Martyr de Angleria and Hernando de Talavera, 
all of whom were very important representatives of the generation of Re- 
naissance humanism. 

Ifiigo Lopez de Mendoza was a person of great importance in Spain 
during the reign of the Catholic Kings. He was a nephew of Cardinal Men- 
doza and grandson of the Marqués de Villena, and his ancestors had partici- 
pated for centuries in important posts in the frontier of Granada2*. In 1485 
Ifiigo was sent as ambassador to Rome to obtain a papal bull to make the 
Granadan War into a Crusade. The Mendozas are usually considered to be 
the family that introduced the Italian Renaissance into Spain, and Ifiigo was 
one of its leading exponents?>. In Rome he met Petrus Martyr of Anghiera 
or Pedro Martir de Angleria whom he persuaded to accompany him back to 
Spain once he had accomplished his diplomatic mission. Angleria wit- 
nessed the capture of Granada in which Mendoza played a major role and 
about which his writings contain very interesting information. Angleria saw 
the construction of Santa Fe, the castrum that Ferdinand and Isabella had 
built during the siege of Granada. Its name, its regular layout and its aspect 
were to constitute the type of city that the Spanish monarchy would later 
adopt as a symbol of Holy War and Modernity, and it is the precursor of 


24 __‘F. Leyva Serrano, Historia de Guadalajara y sus Mendoza, Madrid, 1942, E. 
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American cities, as all historians of colonial urbanism acknowledge?®. The 
hospital settlements founded by Vasco de Quiroga in New Spain, after 
Thomas More’s Utopia, bore the name of Santa Fe, and many towns and 
cities of the New World were to be built following the layout of the provi- 
sional city constructed near Granada’. Later, in 1541, Quiroga and Men- 
doza attempted to baptize Valladolid of Michoacan with the name of Santa 
Fe de Granada. 

Petrus Martyr of Anghiera remained connected with Granada. Charles 
V granted him the priorship of the chapter-house of the city’s cathedral, 
which he occupied until his death. Immediately after the uprising of the 
Granadan Moriscos in 1500, he was sent as Spanish ambassador to the 
Mamluk sultan of Cairo to negotiate the non-intervention of Cairo in 
Granadan affairs and also non-retaliation of the Muslim sultan against his 
Coptic subjects. He wrote a very important chronicle of this diplomatic 
mission which is an excellent example, moreover, of the Renaissance view 
of Islam2°. Angleria also formed part of the Consejo de Indias, or council of 
the Indies, and was in contact with all the navigators and conquerors of his 
time, such as Christopher Columbus, Magellan and Vasco de Gama, gather- 
ing very interesting first-hand information which he included in his own 
writings. 

Antonio de Mendoza, son of Ifiigo, was born in the Alhambra of Gra- 
nada in 1492. In April 1535 he was appointed Viceroy of New Spain, and 
he joined efforts with the Erasmian Franciscan, Juan de Zumarraga, first 
bishop of Mexico, and the oidor or magistrate Vasco de Quiroga, later 
bishop of Michoacan. Mendoza and Zumarraga introduced printing into 
Mexico and founded the famous college of Santa Cruz de Santiago de 
Tlatelolco for the instruction of Indian priests, where teaching was in Na- 
huatl, Spanish and Latin. Although it was to be a failure in the long run, this 
college managed to train some people who helped the missionaries to write 
grammar books and dictionaries in the indigenous languages and to edit ca- 
techisms and books of sermons. Together with the Franciscans and 
Augustinians, Mendoza designed a traza moderada or “moderate project”’ 
for the convents and founded several cities (Valladolid, Guadalajara, 
Queretaro). He played a very important role which has not yet been 
properly studied2?; however, we can see the action of a man of the Renais- 
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sance, engaged in striving to attain Utopia together with Quiroga and Zu- 
marraga, while the latter was engaged in a religious utopia of an Erasmian 
nature29,. These men formed the Renaissance aspect of the Crusade. 

But perhaps the key figure is to be found in Fr. Hernando de Talavera, 
the first archbishop of Granada?!. To trace his influence, which was ob- 
viously great on following generations and especially upon Erasmians?2, 
would throw light on more than one dark corner of the spirituality and intel- 
lectual life of the Spanish 16th century. Immersed in St Paul’s doctrine, Ta- 
lavera pursued the unattainable ideal of “reducing the Church to the 
primitive state of the original one’’33. The clerical reform he carried out in 
Granada was exemplary and served as model for New Spain. The majority 
of the traits that characterized the religiousness of the Erasmian and Fran- 
ciscan piety appear in his concept of a Christianity purified of wordly cor- 
ruption imbedded in mystical and evangelical Pauline directives>4. 

Talavera initiated the evangelization of the Granadan population, re- 
specting Moorish customs and, in particular, the Arabic language. He urged 
the clergy and religious men to learn the language so that the sermons could 
be preached to the Moors in their vernacular, and he approved of the adop- 
tian of the external trappings of Moorish culture into the Christian liturgy; 
he even went as far as using zambras and other Moorish dances in the 
Corpus Christi procession, or substituting Arabic for Latin at some points in 
the liturgy. He supported the edition of Pedro de Alcala’s Arte para li- 
geramente saber la lengua arabica, printed in Granada (1505), in which the 
rudiments of Arabic grammar and vocabulary are presented together with 
theological knowledge and catechism. His way of approaching the Moors is 
very similar to that used by Fr. Bernardino de Sahagun with the Indians, for 
example. 

Hernando de Talavera was scrupulous in fulfilling the agreements of 
1492 that guaranteed the Moors the free practice of their religion. Im- 
pressed by the Arabic cultural achievements and the Muslims’ concern for 
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works of charity, he maintained the belief that a policy of forceful conver- 
sion was not necessary. His respectful and sympathetic attitude towards the 
Granadan people is comparable to that of some friars, in particular the 
Franciscans, during the first stage of the American colonization. His ideal 
was that of a gradual assimilation through preaching and education for 
which it was necessary not only to instruct the clergy in Arabic but also to 
form an indigenous clergy, for whom he founded a series of schools for 
Moriscos. San Cecilio seminary, founded by him, was the precursor and, 
perhaps, the model for the Tlatelolco experience?>. Talavera and Mendoza 
are the two last important exponents of Mudejarism>° and of the old Span- 
ish tradition of convivencia. Their methods were to last only a few years. 
Another famous son of Ifiigo de Mendoza and brother of the Mexican Vice- 
roy called Diego Hurtado de Mendoza wrote in his work De la guerra de 
Granada about these first years following the conquest of the city: ““The 
city and the kingdom were governed as though it were between settlers and 
companions; a form of free justice, according to our needs, a common way 
of thinking, resolutions directed towards common well-being: this ended 
with the old timers>”’’. And even before. In 1499 Archbishop Cisneros of 
Toledo arrived in Granada and dismissed Talavera, initiating a policy of 
forceful conversions and mass baptisms. His activities soon produced pre- 
dictable results: thousands of Moors were converted to Christianity in name 
only, and in November of 1499 an uprising took place in the Alpujarras. 
The rebellion was quelled, but it was considered a violation of the agree- 
ment established in 1492, and after the surrender of the rebels, the Moors 
were forced to choose between emigration or full conversion. In 1502 a de- 
cree was published ordering the expulsion of all the Granadan Moors and 
all the Mudejar inhabitants of the lands of the Crown of Castile who did not 
convert to Christianity. The conditions for emigration made it virtually im- 
possible, and so the Morisco problem begins with this decree, a large group 
of nominal Christians who secretly practised Islam but who had to receive 
instruction and who had to assimilate3°. 

Not only was Talavera removed from public life, but also inquisitorial 
procedure was initiated against him (although Peter Martyr of Angleria 
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came to his defence) from which he was freed only by death from illness in 
1505. All those who have studied Spanish Erasmianism have made evident 
his influence on the representatives of this current of thought, among whom 
was Zumarraga, first Bishop of Mexico??. The possible influence of Ta- 
lavera on the latter still remains to be traced*9. In my opinion, the following 
example is a hint of what is yet to be investigated: in the middle years of the 
16th century, Luis Cabeza de Vaca ordered Alonso Fernandez de Madrid to 
write for him a biography (Vida) of Fr. Hernando de Talavera. Fernandez 
de Madrid was a distinguished Erasmian and had been educated by Ta- 
lavera himself, of whom he became a protégé. The biography was written 
and printed in Evora in 1557. Luis Cabeza de Vaca was from 1524 onwards 
an important member of the Consejo de Indias and the personal confessor 
of Charles V. An Erasmian himself, he had been born in Jaen (near Gra- 
nada) in 1445, of which city he was made a bishop in 1521. He had been a 
personal witness of Talavera’s endeavours. The biography written by Fer- 
nandez de Madrid is, on the other hand, dedicated to Francisco de Men- 
doza, bishop of Jaen from 1538 to 1543, son of the governor of Granada 
and brother of the first viceroy of New Spain. The pen of this Erasmian as- 
sociates the concepts relevant in new Spain and Granada, Erasmianism and 
Mudejarism?#!, 

In Granada as well as in New Spain, the action of the Franciscans was 
soon to be replaced and the Franciscan dreams of conversion of mankind 
were reinterpreted under the new currents of thought originating from the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Regarding the Moriscos, the problems caused by their forceful and ac- 
celerated conversion concerning catechization, instruction and evangeliza- 
tion, the processes of learning or substituting the Arab language, and 
cultural elements then perceived as of a religious nature such as clothing 
and culinary habits, have seldom been compared with the same processes 
occurring on the other side of the Atlantic*?. The situation in Granada was 
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also the result of a colonial process. Irrespective of the extent to which the 
Granadan and Morisco experience was used as a model in new Spain —it 
seems that the Church in Mexico was organized following the example of 
Granada*3— the comparative study of both enterprises would shed new 
light on both. A systematic study of catechisms, devotionaries, lists of ques- 
tions written as guides for confession, synods and councils ... there is abun- 
dant material as yet unexploited from a comparative point of view. 

For example, a comparison of the Guadix Synod with the chapters of 
the first provincial council of Mexico would reveal remarkable similarities 
as regards the identical criteria used in teaching doctrine to children and 
adults, the practice of the sacraments, the reform of the clergy, the lookout 
for outbreaks of pre-Christian religious traditions and the survival of ances- 
tral customs**. The parallelism becomes even more significant if we take 
into account that Fray Alonso de Montufar, second archbishop of México, 
was born in Loja (Granada) and worked as “‘qualificator”’ (calificador) in 
the Holy Office of Granada. He was also given a chair at Granada Univer- 
sity where he met Martin de Ayala, the promotor of the Guadix Synod held 
in 1554 when Montufar had not yet set out for Mexico. The Guadix Synod 
was essential in the policy of evangelization and assimilation of the Moris- 
cos, and Ayala is a very important figure: like Talavera before him, he or- 
dered the composition of a Doctrina christiana en lengua ardbiga y 
castellana, published in Valencia in 1566. The very same Alfonso de 
Montufar, before leaving for his office in New Spain, had acquired experi- 
ence at the Morisco mission in Valencia, which he mentions in rather pes- 
simistic terms when writing about the missionary success that could be 
expected among the Indians*>. L. Cardaillac*® and A. Garrido*’ have both 
gathered numerous testimonies of clergy and politicians in which they men- 
tion as a reference the experience acquired with the Moriscos in Spain. 


Etudes et documents pour l'histoire missionaire de |’Espagne et du Portugal, Lou- 
vain, 1931, pp. 209-219; the article already quoted of L. Cardaillac “Le probléme 
morisque en Amérique’’, but especially A. Garrido Aranda, Moriscos e Indios. Pre- 
cedentes hispanicos de la evangelizacion en Mejico, Mexico, 1980. Not very useful 
is H. Méchoulan, Le sang de l’autre ou l’honneur de Dieu: juifs et morisques au 
Siécle d’Or, Paris, 1977. 

43 According to the conclusions of A. Garrido Aranda, op. cit. in note 38. 

44 A. Gallego Burin and A. Gamir Sandoval, Los moriscos del Reino de Granada 
segun el Sinodo de Guadix, Granada (1968). 

45 R. Ricard, op. cit. in note 38, p. 210. 

46 “Le probleme morisque en Aménique’’, mainly pp. 299 ff. 

47 Moriscos e Indios, especially pp. 33 ff. 
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Friars and clergymen had often participated personally in the Peninsular 
campaigns of instruction and evangelization. 


The Failure with the Moriscos and the Policy in America 


To what extent did the failure of the Morisco experience have an effect on 
the policy to be followed in America? The Inquisition was brought to New 
Spain in 1571, the same year in which the Morisco rebellion was quelled 
after the War of the Alpujarras. Or, to what extent did the missionary effort 
in America contribute to the failure in the Peninsula? Elliot has argued that 
in the circumstances of 16th-century Spain, the export of missionaries had 
its disadvantages*®, By 1559 there were 802 members of the religious or- 
ders in Mexico and probably some of the ablest and most intelligent mem- 
bers were the ones drawn to an overseas mission. 

The failure of the 16th-century Spanish church to tackle the problem 
of effectively Christianizing the Moriscos may have been the price paid for 
devoting its best men and energies to the task of Christianizing the Indians 
of America. For the Franciscans, especially those who had begun the Chris- 
tianizing of Granada, the American enterprise must have seemed much 
more attractive for the attainment of their messianic utopia and their desire 
to have new Christians untainted by the vices they saw in the European 
Church. Moreover, and this is a fundamental difference, the Indians in com- 
parison with the Moriscos offered the theoretical advantage of being a 
tabula rasa, of never having been in contact with the true Faith, while the 
Moors had been in contact with it for centuries and rejected it. 

There are also numerous examples that indicate that the failure with 
the Moriscos weighed on the conscience of those who undertook the evan- 
gelization of America, and in particular the Franciscans. In 1535 they wrote 
to the Consejo de Indias: ‘““We shall never stop saying, even though it may 
be for our own self-esteem, that when the Kingdom of Granada was subju- 
gated, the first ministers of the Church were from our Order and they began 
to establish the Faith, strongly based on life doctrine (con gran fundamento 
de vida y doctrina) and later, when greed induced the clergy, the religious 
(the Franciscans) lifted their hands from them, and your Highness knows 
what advantage they have obtained from Christianity as there are more 
Muslims now than there were the first day’’*?. The friars, jealous of their 
own influence over their Indian charges, were anxious to keep them uncon- 


48 Elliott, Spain and its World, p. 13. 
49 Apud A. Garnido Aranda, op. cit., p. 80. 
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taminated; the ideal for them, not far from the ideal of Talavera, remained 
the superimposition of Christianity upon the old pagan social order. 

As in Spain with the Moriscos, in America the Jesuits were to follow 
after the Franciscans. They kept the same policies towards Arabic as to- 
wards Nahuatl and Quechua. In 1565 the Compaifiia tried to obtain the cre- 
ation of a chair of Arabic in the University of Gandia (Valencia). In 1578 
Jeronimo Mur preached in Arabic to the Moriscos of Valencia*®. In the 
years 1545-50 the Jesuits participated in New Spain in a debate between 
those who supported catechesis in the indigenous languages, like them- 
selves, and those who opposed it. 

B. Vincent?! has studied the curricula of several dozens of Jesuits who 
led important careers in the Indies in the 16th century, and has found that 
many of them had been previously connected with Granadan or Valencian 
affairs. A systematic search in the archives of the Societas Jesus and of the 
Franciscans would no doubt allow one to establish the careers of many 
individuals, real frontiermen, who dedicated their lives to both enterprises. 
As in the case of the Franciscans, the failure with the Moriscos weighed 
heavily upon the conscience of many a Jesuit when faced with the natives 
of the Indies. The Jesuit Pablo José de Arriaga, author of a book called Ex- 
tirpacion de la idolatria del Peru laments how one could expect to wipe out 
idolatry when after centuries of living with Christians the Muslim faith 
keeps reappearing among the Moriscos”. 

But if a parallel study of Spain’s policy regarding Moriscos and In- 
dians is bound to be productive, so is a study of the reactions that this pol- 
icy provoked in both. For example, Rolena Adorno>? has compared the 
Didlogo con el Rey (1610) by the Peruvian Guaman Poma, with the Memo- 
rial de Francisco Nufiez Muley (1567)°4. In 1567 the Crown issued a decree 
by which the Moriscos were forbidden written and oral use of the Arabic 
language, the use of their traditional costume, their surnames, public baths 
(hammdm), matrimonial rites and traditional music, that is, all those prac- 
tices that preserved their heritage and traditional cultural identity. This de- 
cree marked one step more in the hardening process, and the 


50__B. Vincent, “‘Jesuitas y moriscos (1545-1570)’’, Minorias y marginados en la Es- 
paita del siglo XVI, Granada, 1978, pp. 101-118. 

51 “Les Jésuites et les Indes’’, Structures et cultures des sociétés ibéro-américaines, 
Paris, C.N.R.S. (1990), pp. 273-278. 

52  Apud J. Caro Baroja, Las formas complejas de la vida religiosa. Religion, sociedad 
y caracter en la Espaita de los siglos XVI y XVII, Madrid (1978), p. 154. 

53. R. Adorno, Cronista y principe. La obra de Guaman Poma de Ayala, Lima, 1989, 
pp. 228 ff. 

54  Apud M. Garcia-Arenal, Los moriscos, Madrid, 1975, pp. 47-57. 
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above-mentioned Memorial was a protest written by a Morisco who had 
been a page of Hernando de Talavera and who maintained close friendship 
with the Mendoza family. In this work he uses defensive arguments 
(mainly, the non-religious nature of all these cultural traits) very similar to 
those that Guaman Poma used forty years later, when the lenient evangeli- 
zation programme had come to an end. The cries of protest directed as a 
reaction to the State politicians and the Church, the anguish when con- 
fronted with the disappearance of their own identities, are quite similar. The 
indigenous annalists (known as cronistas indigenas) and the aljamiado 
Spanish-Muslim literature show the same desire to preserve the knowledge 
of the autochthonous culture together with the bitterness against the de- 
struction of the exponents of the same (books in particular), often using 
very similar expressions to voice their feelings. Both resort to the elabora- 
tion of prophecies and to messianism and both display a recuperation and 
mythification of their own history together with a postulation of religious 
syncretism>>. 

All of this was produced to a large extent by the “Occidentaliza- 
tion’ which cannot be separated from either of these colonial enterprises. 
Besides the reactionary movements and the attempts to preserve their cul- 
tural and historical identity, on both sides we witness the continuous emer- 
gence of individual and collective experiences that confused the 
interpretation of the dominant culture with improvisation, the symbiosis 
and the contribution of their own ancestral elements with the fascinating 
copy. Mudejar art in Mexico is the most extreme exponent of these inter- 
mingled phenomena. 


With Crusade, history passed through Utopia to Counter-Reformation. In 
New Spain, Antonio de Mendoza, son of the Renaissance governor of Gra- 
nada, subjected the conquistadores and imposed state justice; he protected 
the Indians, founded schools and a University and introduced printing 
together with an Erasmian Franciscan and an Utopian magistrate. Utopian 
Renaissance Humanism tended to think in terms of the natural goodness of 
the Indians, their culture, so highly esteemed by men like Sahagun, ideas 
that appealed to the optimism inherent in the reforming nature of Erasmian- 
ism. Talavera had previously idealized the natural goodness, religiousness 
and charity of the Granadan Moor, the readiness with which he assimilated 


55D. Cabanelas, Juan de Segovia y el problema islamico, Madrid, 1952. 

56 Occidentalization rather than acculturation according to S. Gruzinski, La colonisa- 
tion de l’imaginaire. Sociétés indigénes et occidentalisation dans le Mexique espag- 
nol du XVI-XVILII siécles, Paris, 1988, especially pp. 367 ff. 
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new ideas. The very same man who, at the end of his life, felt disappointed 
by the neo-converts, as his Memorial to the Albaicin Moriscos seem to indi- 
cate. The humanist and then Erasmian idea of the innate goodness of man- 
kind was replaced by the idea of the natural perversity of the human 
species, proper to Counter-Reformation. Moriscos as well as Indians were 
the targets of these successive attitudes: the first being one of naive and en- 
thusiastic benevolence, followed by disappointment and disdain which 
brought about a paternalistic attitude that developed into authoritarian n- 
gidity and ruthless repression. As can be seen until very recent times, most 
colonial enterprises follow similar lines, Counter-reformist or not, in their 
attitudes toward the colonized. 

Utopia did not last. In 1556 Charles V retired to Yuste, leaving a Eu- 
rope divided between Catholics and Protestants. The Counter-Reformation 
preferred intolerant Catholicism to Humanism. By 1565, the protagonists of 
the first generation had passed away, as Diego Hurtado de Mendoza pointed 
out as regards Granada, and thereafter New Spain suffered a change in 
politics. By that time, the policies towards Indians and Moriscos were al- 
ready taking quite divergent lines. 
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1. Islam und Sklaverei 


Der Islam entstand in einer Welt, in der Sklaverei ein allgemein akzeptier- 
tes Phinomen war. Der neue Glaube schaffte die Institution zwar nicht ab, 
brachte jedoch einige Verbesserungen hinsichtlich der Lage von ‘abd oder 
raqgiq : vor Allah sind freier und unfreier Moslem gleich, Freilassung oder 
Citq wird als gottesfiirchtige Tat empfohlen, auf gute Behandlung gedrangt!. 
Im Figh wurden eine Anzahl von Regeln formuliert in bezug auf Status, 
Rechte und Pflichte des Sklaven. Nur derjenige war als Sklave zu betrach- 
ten der entweder von Sklaveneltern geboren oder wahrend des jihdd zum 
Kriegsgefangenen gemacht wurde. Das Kind im Konkubinat eines freien 
Moslems mit einer Sklavin gezeugt, war frei, -wie auch die Mutter oder 
umm walad beim Tode thres Herren thre Freiheit gewann. Wer freigelassen 
wurde, trat in ein Patronatsverhdltnis zu seinem ehemaligen Herren oder 
sayyid ein; beide werden als maw/d bezeichnet?. 


- Meinem Frankfurter Freund Dr. Armin Schopen bin ich zu Dank verpflichtet, daB 
er mein Deutsch voller Hollandismen hat zurechtschleifen wollen. Zu danken habe 
ich auch dem Algemeen Rijksarchief(ARA ) im Haag und der Leidener Rijksuniver- 
siteitsbibliotheek fair die Genehmigung diesem Beitrag einige Abbildungen von Do- 
kumenten aus ihren reichen Schatzen hinzuzufiigen. Was die Orthographie jemeni- 
tischer Ortsnamen betrifft, so sind die international eingebiirgerten Formen Sanaa, 
Aden und Bab el Mandeb beibehalten. Allen Archivverweisen ist ARA, Eerste Afde- 
ling voranzustellen; mit einem Asterisk versehenen Folioangaben sind Bleistiftan- 
gaben (*118” z.B.). 

] Qur'an, u.a. II, 221; Il, 177, IV, 92; IV, 36. 

2 Zur Rechtsposition des Sklaven s. J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 
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Wahrend der ersten Jahrhunderte der islamischen Expansion war die 
Zufuhr von erbeuteten Unglaubigen auf den Sklavenmarkten fast uner- 
schépflich. Als aber das Reich seine Grenzen erreicht hatte, versiegte dieser 
Strom. Weil tiberdies die natiirliche Zunahme gering war, und zahlreiche 
Freilassungen die Reihen ausdiinnten, drohte die Gefahr eines Sklavenman- 
gels. Nur standige und massenhafte Einfuhr auBerhalb des ddr al-Islam ein- 
gekaufter Sklaven konnte dies verhiiten. So entstand ein internationaler 
Sklavenhandel, der sich jahrhundertelang zu behaupten wuBte, bis er end- 
lich unter Druck der Kolonialmachte abgeschafft wurde. Vor allem aus 
Zentralasien, Ost- und Mitteleuropa und Schwarz Afrika wurden die Skla- 
ven, tiber See und Land, von jallabin oder nakhkhdsin eingefiihrt. Neger 
oder Zundj, zum Beispiel, wurden von der ostafrikanischen Kiiste, Abessi- 
nier oder Habashis vom Horn von Afrika mit Daus iiber den indischen 
Ozean nach Arabien, Indien, Persien und Iraq transportiert. 

Die Sklaven wurden in den Plantagen und Gruben, im Festungsbau 
und Perlenfischerei eingesetzt. Die erbarmlichen Umstande unter denen sie 
oft ihre Arbeit zu leisten hatten, fiihrten manchmal zu Aufstanden; die Zanj 
-Rebellion in Siidiraq im 9. Jahrhundert ist beriihmt. Anscheinend sind die 
Sklaven jedoch gréBtenteils in der Haus- und Hofhaltung, sowie im Handel 
beniitzt worden. Hier erfuhren sie eine relativ gute Behandlung, erhielten 
eine tiichtige Ausbildung und traten sogar als Bevollmachtigte ihrer Herren 
auf. Sklavinnen oder ima’ wurden 6fters zu legitimen Konkubinen befér- 
dert, wahrend es die musikalisch talentierten unter ihnen als giydn weit 
brachten. Wer sich einen harim gestatten konnte, stellte dariiber verschnitte- 
ne Sklaven oder tawdshiya zur Uberwachung an. Als Hofdiener konnten die 
Eunuchen iibrigens erhebliche Macht erwerben. Die Elite unter den Sklaven 
waren zweifelsohne die ghilmdn, geiibte Soldaten, anfanglich als Leibwach- 
ter und Palastdiener von den Fiirsten herangezogen, spater zu Regimentern 
zusammengefaBt. Mancher Herrscher wurde so zum Spielball seiner eige- 
nen Sklavenarmee! Es entstanden sogar Sklavendynastien, die agyptischen 
Mamliiken liefern hierfiir ein hervorragendes Beispiel3. 


Nachdr. (Oxford 1966), 127-130; Shorter encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden 1953), 
1-4, s.v. ““Abd” (Th.W. Juynboll); Th.W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis van 
de Mohammedaansche wet volgens de leer der Sjafi°itische school, 3. Aufl. (Lei- 
den 1925), 232-240. 

3 Allgemein einleitend sind u.a. B. Lewis, Race and slavery in the Middle East : An 
historical inquiry (New York usw. 1990); H. Miiller, ““Sklaven’’, in Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, 1. Abt., 6. Bd., 6. Abschn. (““Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vorderen 
Onents in islamischer Zeit’’), Tl. 1 (Leiden usw. 1977), 53-83; R. Levy, The social 
structure of Islam, 2. Aufl., Nachdr. (Cambridge 1971), 73-89; The encyclopaedia 
of Islam, neue Aufl., ... Bde. (Leiden 1960-) (hiernach zitiert als EZ ~), I (1960), 24- 
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Zum Einkauf eines Sklaven auf dem stig al-cabid brauchte man Sach- 
kenntnis. Der Kaufer sollte sich ja tiber die kérperliche und seelische Kon- 
stitution des angepriesenen Sklaven, sowie tiber seine Leistungsfahigkeit 
ein klares Urteil bilden kénnen. Dem Konsumenten zum Nutzen wurden 
daher Anleitungen verfaBt, in denen medizinische, physiognomische, eth- 
nopsychologische und andere Daten verschmolzen wurden, alles gespickt 
mit Spriichen und Gedichten. Solche “Verbraucherfiihrer’’, mehr oder we- 
niger systematisch aufgebaut, oft nicht als selbstaéndige Abhandlungen ver- 
6ffentlicht, wurden fast immer von arabischen, nur selten von persischen 
und tiirkischen Gelehrten geschrieben. Die dlteste Darlegung findet man im 
Kitab al-tibb al-Mansiri, um 900 von al-R4zi verfaBt. Dem Baghdader Arzt 
Ibn Butlan gebiihrt die Ehre den ersten selbstaéndigen Fiihrer geschrieben zu 
haben, unter dem Titel Risdla jamiCa li-funtin ndfica fi shird’ al-ragiq wa- 
taglib al-Cabid. Zu seinen Ansichten gehort es zum Beispiel, daB die Abes- 
sinierinnen “‘wohlwollend, gefallig, fiigsam und vertrauenswiirdig’’ sind, 
gekennzeichnet durch “Starke des Charakters und Schwiche des K6rpers’’. 
Im schroffen Gegensatz dazu stempelt der Autor die Frauen der Zuniij als 
haBlich, von tiblem Charakter und zur Flucht neigend ab; ‘“‘wegen ihres 
Achselgeruchs und ihrer rauhen K6rper” bieten sie zwar keinen ‘Ge- 
schlechtsgenu8’’, aber harte Arbeit wissen sie auszuaushalten... Ibn Butlans 
Fiihrer hat Generationen von Verfassern, und daher auch die K4ufer, bis ins 
18. Jahrhundert beeinfluBt'. 


40, s.v. “Abd” (R. Brunschvig), I] (1965), 210-213, s.v. ““Devshirme”’ (V.L. Mé- 
nage), 1079-1091, s.v. “Ghulam” (D. Sourdel u.a.), HII (1971), 14-16, s.v. ““Hab- 
shi” (J. Burton-Page), 209, s.v. ““Harim”’ (Hrsg.), IV (1978), 820-24, s.v. ““Kayna”’ 
(Ch. Pellat), 899, s.v. “Khadim’”’ (A.J. Wensinck), 1087-1093, s.v. “Khasi” (d.h. 
Khasi) (Ch. Pellat u.a.) und VI (1991), 314-321, s.v. “Mamlik” (D. Ayalon). Uber 
den Terminus mawld s. D. Pipes, ‘““Mawlas: Freed slaves and converts in early Is- 
lam”’, in J.R. Willis (Hrsg.), Slaves and slavery in Muslim Africa, 2 Bde. (London 
usw. 1985), I, 199-248. Wichtig ist H. Miller, ““Zur Erforschung des islamischen 
Sklavenwesens’’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Suppl. 
1:2 (1969) (“XVII. Deutscher Orientalistentag vom 21. bis 27. Juli 1968 in Wirz- 
burg: Vortrage”’, hrsg. von W. Voigt), 611-622. Uber die Entstehung des militari- 
schen Sklavenwesens unter den “abbasidischen Kalifen al-Ma’miin und 
al-Mu‘tasim s. D. Pipes, Slave soldiers and Islam : The genesis of a military sy- 
stem (New Haven usw. 1981) (mit einem sehr niitzlichen Anhang zur “‘Slave termi- 
nology’’, 195-198). 

4H. Miller, Die Kunst des Sklavenkaufs nach arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen 
Ratgebern vom 10. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert (Freiburg [i/B] 1980), passim (zu Ibn 
Butlan s. 45-80; Zitate aus der Risdla : 68-69). Vgl. EI“, III (1971), 740-742, s.v. 
“Tbn Butlan”’ (J. Schacht). Betreffs Auffassungen iiber Zuniij und Habashis s. G. 
Rotter, Die Stellung des Negers in der islamisch-arabischen Gesellschaft bis zum 
XVI. Jahrhundert (Bonn 1967), passim. 
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2. Sklaven in der jemenitischen Geschichte 


Spielten Sklaven in der islamischen Geschichte Siidwestarabiens eine nen- 
nenswerte Rolle? Aus einheimischen Chroniken, Landesbeschreibungen, 
Reiseberichten usw. diirfen wir eine erste Antwort erwarten. 

Der Historiker al-Razi erzahlt, daB Wahb ibn Munabbih (st. 732) ein- 
mal zum Eherat befragt wurde, zugunsten eines Madchens, um welches so- 
wohl ein reicher mawild als auch ein Mitglied des bayt Hamdan warben. 
Wahb bevorzugte den letzteren, weil ‘“‘geliehene Besitztiimer kommen und 
gehen, die Ehre dagegen weder verschwindet noch vergeht’’. Derselbe 
Chronist behauptet nach al-Hamdani, daB im 10. Jahrhundert mawdii zu 
den angesehenen Bevélkerungsschichten von Sana’a gehérten>. Der Imam 
Yahya verfiigte, wie sein Biograph al-°Alawi berichtet, tiiber khadam und 
ghilman ; als er in 899 in der Nahe von Athafit von seinen Gegnern in die 
Enge getrieben worden war, hielt er mit dreien seiner “abid tapfer stand. 
Auf seinen Befehl wurde eine Frau, beim Ehebruch ertappt und daher ge- 
steimigt, von imd’ aus der Erde gezogen, in eine Grube geworfen und ver- 
brannt®. 

Die Ziyaditen, die im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert iiber die Tihdma herrsch- 
ten, nahmen, so meldet ‘Umara, jahrlich Steuern von der Insel Dahlak ein, 
vermehrt um 1000 abessinischen und nubischen Sklaven und Sklavinnen 
(wasif(a)). Diese Fiirsten, iibrigens, gerieten allmahlich in den Machtbe- 
reich ihrer eigenen Sklaven. Der minderjahrige “Abd Allah ibn Ziyéd wurde 
erzogen vom ‘abd ustdadh oder Eunuchen Murjan, der seinerseits Hofhal- 
tung und Staatsverwaltung seinen abessinischen Sklaven Nafis und Najah 
tibergeben hatte. Im Rivalitétskampf der daraus entbrannte, bezahlten alle 
die Zeche, auSfer Najah, der jetzt eine reine Sklavendynastie griindete. Aber 
das Schicksal iibersah auch ihn nicht: er wurde 1060 von der jdriya, die ihm 
der ismailitische dai al-Sulayhi geschenkt hatte, vergiftet. Sein vertriebener 
Sohn Jayash kehrte 1088 nach Aden aus Indien zuriick, in der Gesellschaft 
seiner schwangeren indischen jdriya. Ihr Kind, das sich mit dem freundli- 
chen Namen al-Fatik, ‘“‘der Vernichter’’, zierte, hatte es mit Hilfe seiner “a- 
bid mit seinen Briidern aufzunehmen. AI-Fatiks unmiindiger Sohn, 
al-Mansir, der 1109/10 den Thron bestieg, war nur ein Werkzeug in den 
Handen seines Vaters Sklaven. Die permutierenden Hauptrollenspieler in 


5 Ahmad ibn “Abd Allah al-Razi al-San“Ani, Kitab tdrikh madinat San‘a’, Hrsg. 
H“A.A. al--Amii & “A.al-J. Zakkar ({[Dimashq] 1974), 392, 313. 

6 “Alf ibn Muhammad ibn “Ubayd Allah al-“Abbasi al-“Alawi, Sirat al-Hddi ild al- 
Haqq Yahya ibn al-Husayn , Hrsg. S. Zakkar (Bayrit 1972), 51-52, 55, 56, 60; 143; 
338-340. 
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dieser Sklaventragédie, standen, ‘Umaras Meinung nach, in nasab oder 
Herkunft hinter den arabischen K6nigen, jedoch keineswegs in hasab oder 
Ehre’! 

Ibn Hatim zeichnet auf, daB der Ayyibide Ibn Tughtikin nach dem 
Tode seines Vaters im Jahre 1197 dessen verhaBten gdadi al-As°ad in Harad 
ums Leben bringen lieB, wonach er dessen sémtliche ‘abid, khuddam (dar- 
unter einen fawdshi ) und jawdri konfiskierte®. 1303/04, notiert Ibn “Abd 
al-Majid, traf ein Khutader Handler, aus China segelnd, mit reichbeladenen 
Schiffen in Aden ein. Zum Kargo gehdérten, neben Porzellan, Seide, Mo- 
schus und Textilien, eine ungeheure Menge von mamadlik und jawdri. Im 
folgenden Jahre, berichtet derselbe Geschichichtsschreiber, fithrte der rasi- 
lidische Gesandte an den Hof des agyptischen Sultans ein kostbares Ge- 
schenk mit, das nicht nur Elefanten und Giraffen umfaBte, sondern auch 
abessinische khadam?. Agyptische Gegengeschenke sahen teilweise ahnlich 
aus. Nach al-Khazraji wurde 1397 von al-Malik al-Ashrafs tawdshi Jamal 
al-Din Jamil das 4gyptische Ehrengeschenk in die Residenz von Zabid her- 
eingefiihrt. Einen wichtigen Bestandteil bildeten die iiber 30 tiirkischen ma- 
malik und eine Anzahl byzantinischer und armenischer Sklavinnen. Unter 
al-Ashrafs Heerfiihrern befanden sich tibrigens mehrere Eunuchen, ge- 
schmiickt mit Namen wie Jamal al-Din Murjan oder Jamal al-Din Zarif al- 
Duwaydar. War auch der aufstandische al-Kamili, der sich 1399 der 
Staatskasse Adens zu bemichtigen wuBte, ein tawdshi 1°? 

Am 1. Februar 1495, tragt Ibn al-Dayba‘ in seine Chronik ein, gingen 
wahrend eines heftigen Taifuns nicht weniger als 26 Schiffe unter, die im 
Hafen von Berbera, gegeniiber Aden, vor Anker lagen. In ihren Raéumen 
war eine “‘auferordentlich groBe Menge von ragiq’’ gestaut, viele davon 
unzweifelhaft fiir jemenitische Markte bestimmt!!. Mamdlik bildeten, wie 


7 Najm al-Din “Umira ibn “Ali al-Yamani, 7drikh al-Yaman al-musammd Al-mufid 
fi akhbdr San°a’ wa-Zabid wa-shu‘ard’ multikiha wa-a°yanihdé wa-udabd ‘ihd, 

Hrsg. M.b.°A. al-Akwa’ al-Hiwéli, 3. Aufl. (San°a’ 1985), 64-65, 75-77, 154, 163, 
166 und 168. 

8 G.R. Smith, The Ayytibids and early Rasiilids in the Yemen (567-694 / 1173-1295), 
2 Bde. (London 1974-1978), I, 43-45; s. auch 82-83 und 85 (iiber die Sklavin Zahra 
und thre abschrekkende Karriere). 

9 Taj al-Din “Abd al-Baqi ibn “Abd al-Majid al-Yamani, Bahjat al-zaman fi tarikh al- 
Yaman, Hrsg. “A.A.M. al-Hibshi & M.A. al-Sanabani (San‘a’ 1408 / 1988), 231- 
232, 235-236. 

10 °Aliyyu’bnu’l-Hasan "El-Khazrejiyy, The pearl-strings; a history of the Resiliyy 
dynasty of Yemen, Ubers. J.W. Redhouse, Hrsg. E.E. Browne, R.A. Nicholson und 
A. Rogers, Hrsg. des arabischen Textes M. “Asal, 5 Bde. (Leyden usw. 1906- 
1918), V, 294-295, 306-308. 

11 “Abd al-Rahmén ibn “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn “Umar ibn al-Dayba’, Bughyat al-mu- 
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es al-Nahrawéali in der zweiten Halfte des 16. Jahrhunderts formuliert, ‘“‘die 
Helden und Léwen”’ der osmanischen Besatzungstruppen. Ein ‘‘schwarzer 
Sklave”’ spielte im Gefangnisaufruhr von Sana’a 1569 die entscheidende 
Rolle des Boten zwischen den Verschworern!2, 

Al-Mawza‘% beschreibt, wie zu Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts, im Jahre 
1618, “Ali al-Sharjabi zwei seiner ‘abid des Diebstahls beschuldigte und ih- 
nen die Hande, FiiBe, Nasen und Ohren abschlagen und abschneiden lief; 
auf seinen Befehl wurden die Glieder danach iiber einer Briicke gehangt, 
zur Einschiichterung der Passanten!3. Als beglerbegi Muhammad Basha 
sich ein Jahr zuvor in Sana’a niedergelassen hatte, rechnete er es zu seinen 
ersten Aufgaben, nach Mitteilung von ‘Is ibn Lutf Allah, die Auszahlung 
der Gehalter an Soldaten und Sklaven in Ordnung zu bringen!4. Es wurde 
Hasan, der Sohn des rebellierenden Imams Qasim al-Mansir bi-’llah, einge- 
sperrt im Dar al-Hamra’, um 1619 von demselben Gouverneur erlaubt, eine 
jariya surriyya oder Genufsklavin zu kaufen. Als er spater entfloh, leisteten 
ihm die mawdli seines Vaters Hilfe}. 

Wie uns Hanash in seinen Annalen erzahlt, wurde der Sklave ‘Uthman 
Zayd 1661 zum Gouverneur iiber Zufar eingesetzt. In dieser Stellung wurde 
er einige Jahren spater, 1666/67, von einem gewissen Jawhar, zweifellos 
auch ein Sklave, bedroht!®. Im Jahre 1672, lesen wir in Ibn al-Wazirs Ge- 
schichtswerk, nahm Muhammad ibn al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah die reichen 
Besitztiimer, die von dem verstorbenen Gghd Sa%id ibn Rayhan dem Bayt 
al-Mal vermacht worden waren, in Beschlag. Dieser Sa°id war urspriinglich 
ein mamluk Hasans (dessen erfolgreiche Flucht eben erwahnt wurde); er 


stafid fi tarikh madinat Zabid, Hrsg. “A.A.M. al-H[i]bshi (San“a’ 1979), 214. 
12 Qutb al-Din Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-NahrawAli, se abaauhe al-Yamdani if i al-fath al- 
“Uthmani (Tarikh al-Yaman fi al-qarn al-“Ashir al-hijri, maa tawassu’ fi akhbar 
ghazawat “al-Jarakisa” wa-‘’1-“Uthm4niyyin”’ li-dhalika al-qutr), Hrsg. H. al-Jasir 
(Al-Riyad 1387 / 1967), 175, 389-391. 

13. Shams al-Din “Abd al-Samad ibn Isma “1 ibn “Abd al- Samad al-Mawza‘7 al-Yama- 
ni, Dukhil al-° Uthmdniyyin al-awwal ilé al-Yaman al-musammé Al-ihsGn fi dukhil 
mamlakat al-Yaman taht zill “addlat dl “Uthmdn, Hrsg. “A.A.M. al-Hibshi (San°a’ 
1407 / 1986), 154, 155, 156. 

14 “Fs4ibn Lutf Allah ibn al-Mutahhar, Rawh al-rih fi-md hadatha ba“da al-mia al- 
tasi°a min al- fitan wa-'l- futith, Hrsg. M. 1A. A. Sélihiyya , 2 Bde. (Al-Qahira 1392 
/ 1973; risdlat duktirah Jami‘at “Ayn Shams, Kulliyyat al-adab, Nr. 19204-19205), 
II, 777-778. 

15 _Yahy4 ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn “Ali, Ghdyat al-amdni fi 
akhbdr al-qutr al-Yamdni, Hrsg. S.“A.al-F. “Ashir & MM. Ziyada, 2 Bde. (Al-Qa- 
hira 1388 / 1968), 812-813. 

16 Safi al-Din Ahmad ibn “Abd Allah Hanash, Al-niir al-mushriq fi al-mashriq wa-ma 
bi-hi ulhiq, Hrsg. “A.A.M. al-Hibshi (Bayrat 1407 / 1986), 30-31, 113, 143-144. 
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hatte seine Freilassung mittels einer mukdtaba!’ erworben, d.h. durch einen 
Freikaufskontrakt, abgeschlossen mit seinem sayyid }8. 

Im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert begegnen wir in den Chroniken einer Rei- 
he von Sklaven, meistens abessinischer Herkunft, als Provinzialverwalter 
oder Heerfiihrer!9. Ein aufstindischer amir war Fath Allah, ‘abd des Imams 
al-Mahdi. Es war dieser Gouverneur, der al-Mukha im Notjahr 1820 ver- 
waltete, als die Stadt einem Bombardement einer englischen Flottille unter 
Lumley ausgesetzt war. Al-Nu‘mi beschreibt wie Fath Allah, 1824/25 auf 
Kamar4n interniert, seinem Nachfolger “Abd Allah Durayb in 1828 Wider- 
stand leistete. Er wurde auf der Insel verhaftet, konnte aber, vom Imam mit 
Geld und einer waragat al-‘itq oder Freilassungsschreiben versehen, in 
Richtung Mekka abreisen: ein tiberraschendes Ende°! 

Den zahlreichen Sklavendaten welche in den jemenitischen Annalen 
enthalten sind, kénnen entsprechende Angaben aus Reiseberichten und 
Briefen hinzugefiigt werden. Eines der beriihmtesten Journale wurde von 
al-Haymi gefiihrt wahrend seiner Gesandtschaftsreise zu Fasiladas in den 
Jahren 1647-1649. Dieser christlicher Kénig von Athiopien hatte bereits in 
1642, als Anlage zu einem Briefe, dem jemenitischen Imam 20 raqigq als 
Ehrengeschenk zugeschickt. Muhammad zeigte sich sehr dankbar dafiir, 
wie aus seinem Antwortbrief zu konkludieren ist. In seiner Sira zeichnet al- 
Haymi auf, daB er auf der Riickreise nach Massawa¢ viele Sklaven mitfihr- 
te. Eine Anzahl von ihnen wurde von den Wasserpocken heimgesucht. Um 
sie zu retten, zwang der Gesandte die Einheimischen die Kranken auf Bah- 
ren von dem einen bis zum folgenden Dorf zu tragen2!. 


17 Vegi. Juynboll, Handleiding, 239 (kitabah ). 

18 ‘Abd al-Ilah ibn “Ali al-Wazir, Tarikh al-Yaman khildla al-qarn al-hddi ‘ashar al- 
hijri / al-sdbi° “ashar al-miladi 1045-1090 h/ 1635-1680 m al-musammé Térikh 
tabaq al-halwé wa-sihaf al-mann wa-'l-salwd, Hrsg. M.“A.al-R. Jazim (Bayrit 
1405 / 1985), 291. 

19s. H°A.A. al-“Amri, Mi'at “Gm min tarikh al-Yaman al-hadith (1161-1264 h/ 1748- 
1848 m), 2. Aufl. (Dimashq 1408 / 1988), 65-67, 77. 

20 Al-Nu°mi: Hawliyydt al-Nu‘mi al-T: ihdmiyya : Min tarikh al-Yaman al-hadith 1215- 
1258 h/ 1800-1842 m, Hrsg. H.b.°A.A. al-“Amri (Dimashq usw. 1407 h/ 1987 m), 
73-75, 80, 89. Uber Lumley s. E. Macro, Yemen and the Western world. [Since 
1571.] (London 1968), 21, und C.E. Farah, “‘Anglo-Ottoman confrontation in the 
Yemen: The First Mocha Incident, 1817-22”’, in R.L. Bidwell & G.R. Smith 
(Hrsg.), Arabian and Islamic studies: Articles presented to R.B. Serjeant on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from the Sir Thomas Adams’s Chair of Arabic at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (London usw. 1983), 214 f. 

21. EJ. van Donzel (Hrsg /Ubers.), A Yemenite embassy to Ethiopia 1647-1649 : Al- 
Haymi’s Sirat al-Habasha (Stuttgart 1986), 34/35, 46/47, 88/89, 210/211, 212/213. 
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In seiner Arabienbeschreibung erwahnt Ibn al-Mujawir wie zur Zeit 
der Zuray‘iten, im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert, der reiche Einwanderer Abi al- 
Hasan °AIi ibn al-Dahhak al-Kifi als erster einen Steinbruch in den Bergen 
Adens exploitierte. Um die Steine herauszuschlagen, kaufte er “abid Zuniij 
oder Negersklaven; jaw4dri schleppten dann die Blécke auf ihren Nacken in 
die Stadt, wo °Ali sein Haus bauen lieB. Diesem Beispiel wurde in groBem 
Umfang gefolgt, soda eine ganze Reihe von Steinbriichen entstand, be- 
nannt nach ihren Besitzern. Derselbe Geograph legt in allen Einzelheiten 
dar, wie es sich in 1228 auf dem Sklavenmarkt Adens verhielt. Fiir jeden 
importierten Sklaven sollten 2 Dinar, fiir jeden exportierten 1/2 Dinar Steu- 
ern entrichtet werden. Eine Sklavin wurde, aus voller Kehle angepriesen, 
vom Verkdéufer auf dem Markt herumgefiihrt. ““Schamlose Kauf-leute", wie 
der Autor bemerkt, betrachteten deren Hinde, FiiSe, Beine, Nabel, Briiste, 
Ricken, Hinterbacken, Zunge, Zahne und Haare. War sie gekleidet, so ent- 
kleideten sie sie. Zum SchluB priiften sie sogar Vagina und Anus. Gefiel sie 
emem Handler, dann kaufte er sie. Wurde er der Frau wahrend der nachsten 
zehn Tagen iiberdriissig, so kehrte er mit ihr zum Verkaufer zuriick. Wenn 
dieser die Sklavin nicht wieder zuriicknehmen wollte, wandte er sich an den 
Richter, indem er Kérperfehler beizubringen versuchte27! 

Zu den Pflichten des muhtasibs oder Marktmeisters gehérte es selbst- 
verstandlich, die Durchftihrung der Sklavenbestimmungen aufmerksam zu 
tiberwachen. Richtlinien fand er zum Beispiel im Kitab al-ihtisdb, datierend 
aus dem 9. Jahrhundert, dem persischen zayditischen Imam al-NAsir al- 
Hasan ibn °Ali zugeschrieben und weit verbreitet in Jemen. Die jallabun 
durften keine triigerischen Anderungen an der 4uBeren Erscheinung ihrer 
zum Verkauf angebotenen Sklaven vornehmen; keine schwangeren Skla- 
vinnen verkaufen; keine Kinder von ihren Eltern trennen. Weiterhin durfte 
der muhtasib es den dhimmis nicht gestatten, sich moslemische Sklaven an- 
zuschaffen... Alle diese unerlaubten Praktiken kamen offensichtlich vor23! 
Solche Fiihrer fiir Marktbeamte stiitzten sich, das wird klar sein, auf juristi- 
schen Standardwerken. In den zayditischen Handbiichern sind viele Stellen 


22 ‘Ibn al-Mugawir, Descriptio Arabiae Meredionalis praemissis capitibus de Mecca 
et parte regionis Higdz (...), Hrsg. O. Lofgren, 2 Bde. (Leiden 1951-1954), I, 126, 
141, 145-146. Von Abii Makhrama wurde das Adener Steinbruchfragment nacher- 
zahlt, aber mit signifikanten Unterschieden in den Einzelheiten: O. Lofgren 
(Hrsg.), Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter : Aba Makhra- 
ma’s Adengeschichte nebst einschlagigen Abschnitten aus den Werken von Ibn al- 
Mugawir, al-Ganadi und al-Ahdal, 2 Tle. in 3 Bdn. (Uppsala usw. 1936-1950), I, 
9-10, II/1, 151-152. 

23. RB. Serjeant, “A Zaidi manual of hisbah of the 3rd century (H)’’, Nachdr., in Id., 
Studies in Arabian history and civilisation (London 1981), VII, 22-23, 27, 28, 30. 
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den Sklaven gewidmet oder figuriert sogar ein ausgedehntes kitdb al-“itq : 
im Majmié al-figh, dem Zayd ibn CAli zugeschnieben, in Wirklichkeit gr6B8- 
tenteils verfaBt von Abdi Khalid al-Wasiti, aus dem 8. Jahrhundert stam- 
mend, ebensowie in Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Murtad4s al-Bahr al- zakhkhar 
oder seinem al-Azhdr, beide aus dem 15. Jahrhundert2‘. 


3. Die Erforschung der jemenitischen Sklavengeschichte 


Sklaven und Freigelassene spielten, so darf man schlieBen, eine wichtige 
Rolle auf dem Schauplatz von Jemen 1m islamischen Zeitalter. Sie bildeten 
immer, tiberall und auf allen Ebenen einen integralen Teil der Gesellschaft. 
Sie waren nubischer, negrider, balkanischer, armenischer, tiirkischer, indi- 
scher, vielleicht chinesischer oder zentralasiatischer, vor allem aber abessi- 
nischer Herkunft. Sie wurden gewdhnlich auf 6ffentlichen Maéarkten 
verkauft. Manchmal dienten sie als Tribut, 6fters als Geschenke von jeme- 
nitischen und fremdlandischen Herrschern ausgetauscht. Als Haus- und 
Hofdiener, Steinhauer und Lasttrager, Stadt- und Provinzverwalter, Leib- 
wachter, Soldaten und Heerfiihrer erfillten sie die niedrigsten sowie die 
ehrenvollisten Funktionen. Sklavinnen waren begehrt als Konkubinen oder 
Sangerinnen, Eunuchen erreichten die héchsten Stellen. Die gréBte Macht 
erwarben sich die Najahiden, eme Sklavendynastie die tiber ein Jahrhundert 
in der Tihama den Zepter fihrte. 

Die Daten, auf denen diese Generalisierung beruht, sind mit flotter 
Hand aus einer beschrankten Anzahl jemenitischer Quellen gelesen worden, 
Quellen die iiberdies nur wenige Gattungen repriasentieren. Es versteht sich 
daB die systematisch angelegte Sklavenforschung eine weit gréBere Anzahl 
von Texten, die eine erheblich gréere Verschiedenartigkeit aufzeigen, die- 
se in durchaus griindlicher Weise zu analysieren hatte. Eine Fille neuer Da- 
ten wiirde gewifs ans Licht kommen! Ob auch die Qualitét essentiell 
zunehmen wiirde, bleibt jedoch die Frage. Leider mu befiirchtet werden, 
dafs die gebotene Auslese ziemlich reprasentativ ist fiir das gesamte Materi- 
al. Ware dies tatsachlich der Fall, so wiirde das bedeuten, da die jemeni- 


24 _E. Griffini (Hrsg.), ‘Corpus iuris”’ di Zaid ibn ©Ali (VIII sec. cr.) : La piu antica rac- 
colta di legislazione e di giurisprudenza musulmana finora ritrovata: Testo arabo 
(...) (Milano 1919), Index (““abd”, ‘““itq’”’, usw.). Al-Mahdi? li-Din Allah Ahmad 
ibn Yahyé ibn al-Murtad4, Kitab al-bahr al-zakhkhdr al-jami® li-madhahib “ulamd’ 
al-amsér, (...) Hrsg. “A.A.M. al-Siddiq & °A.al-H.S. °Atiyya, 2. Aufl., 6 Bde. 
(Bayrit 1394 h/ 1975 m), V, 192-232. Al-Mahdi Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Murtada al- 
Hasani al-Yamani, Kitab al-azhdr fi fiqh al-a’imma al-athar, (...), 5. Aufl. (0.0. 
1402 / 1982), 227-235. 
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Abb. 1. Ibn al-Mujawir, 7arikh al-mustabsir, Hs. Leiden, Rijksuniversiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Or. 5572, f. 54° (Detail). Beschreibung des Sklavenmarktes von Aden im 
Jahre 1228. (Foto: C.G. Brouwer) 
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tisch-arabischen Quellen nur wenig detaillierte Auskiinfte erteilen in Bezug 
auf Handel, Zahlen und Preise, Transport, genaue Herkunft, Alter und Ge- 
schlecht, Arbeits- und Lebensumstiande. Die Daten sind meistens heterogen 
hinsichtlich Zeit, Ort und Art. 

Die Forschung sollte daher auch nicht-jemenitische Quellen er- 
schlieBen: tiirkische, jiidische und indische Chroniken und Dokumente, 
geographische und sonstige Abhandlungen, und, nicht zuletzt, westliche, 
seit dem 16. Jahrhundert iiberlieferte, Schriften. Betreffs dieser letzten 
Gruppe geht es vor allem um portugiesische, englische, niederlandische, 
franzésische, danische, deutsche und italienische Quellen in der Form von 
Reisetagbiichern, Logbiichern, wissenschaftlichen Aufsaétzen, Konsularbe- 
richten, Produktlisten usw. Einige Beispiele, welche die Bedeutung solch 
vielseitigen Materials demonstrieren kénnen, seien hier erw&hnt: 

Der Kapitan John Saris, Fiihrer der achten Reise der englischen East 
India Company beobachtete, als er 1612 mit seiner Flotte den Hafen von 
al-Mukhd besuchte, Eunuchen im Diensten des Stadtgouverneurs?>. Laut ei- 
nem Schiffeverzeichnis, 1647 abgefaBt in der Gujarati Niederlassung der 
hollandischen Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC ), traf das “*kénig- 
liche Schiff’ namens Gansiouwer, aus Kamaran kommend, am 18. Septem- 
ber 1646, im Hafen von Surat ein, mit einer Ladung, die, auSer Kaffee 
usw., 601 Sklaven umfaBte2©. Zwischen dem 10. und 16. September 1654 
liefen in denselben Heimathafen, gleichfalls nach niederlaéndischen Anga- 
ben, die Gansiouwer, Sahabij, Salammetras, Kheddrij und Cabras aus al- 
Mukha ein, zu deren Kargo jeweils 34, 53, 65, 14 und 25, insgesamt also 
190 Sklaven gehérten2’. Carsten Niebuhr, der sich als Mitglied einer dani- 
schen wissenschaftlichen Expedition 1763 monatelang im Jemen aufhielt, 
gibt aufschluBreiche Einzelheiten iiber des Imams °Abbas al-Mahdis Mut- 
ter: sie war “‘pechschwarz”’ und nur eine aus dem mehr als 200 Sklavinnen 
zahlenden harim seines Vaters. “Abbas war daher ‘‘von miitterlicher Seite 
schwarzbraun’’, wahrend einige seiner Briider ohnehin “‘pechschwarz”’ wa- 
ren, “mit einer breiten Nase und dicken Lippen, so wie die Kafrs in Afn- 
ca’’28. Marz 1835 trafen die beiden franzésischen Entdeckungsreisenden 


25S. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his pilgrimes : Contayning a history 
of the world in sea voyages and lande travells by Englishmen and others, 20 Bde. 
(Glasgow 1905-1907), III, 387. 

26 Verzeichnis von Schiffen mit ihren Kargos, in der Bucht von Souhalij ein- und aus- 
gelaufen, 10 Jan. 1646 - 26 Jan. 1647 (VOC 1162, *118°-*119"). 

27. ‘-Verzeichnis (Memorie ) von Schiffen mit ihren Kargos, eingelaufen in Sourratta, 
28 Apr. 1654 - 14 Jan. 1655 (VOC 1208, 458'-459). 

28  C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, Nachdr. (Graz 1969), 197, 204. Viele von 
Niebuhrs historisch-genealogischen, sowie geographischen Daten stiitzen sich auf 
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Combes und Tamisier, auf Durchfahrt nach Abessinien, in al-Mukha ein. 
Dort gab es, wie sie beobachteten, ein lebendiger Handel in Sklaven, von 
denen die meisten aus Massawa* und Zayla° stammten. Die Preise waren 
sogar die niedrigsten simtlicher Hafen der arabischen Kiiste des Roten 
Meeres2?! Der britische First Political Officer Harold Ingrams verfaBte in 
den drei®iger Jahren dieses Jahrhunderts einen Report tiber den Hadra- 
mawt, in dem er der Lage der Sklaven seine besondere Aufmerksamkeit 
schenkte. Sie waren meistens abessinischer Herkunft, wurden vor allem von 
der dl Kathir und der d/ Qu°ayt gehalten, und bekleideten oft hohe Amter, 
wie zum Beispiel das des Verwalters des Shibam-Bezirkes?9. 

Die Forschung darf nicht die Ergebnisse iibersehen, welche bereits er- 
rungen wurden auf dem Gebiete der Sklavengeschichte jener Staaten und 
Machte, mit denen das siidwestliche Arabien im Laufe der Jahrhunderte 
Handel getrieben hat: Agypten, Syrien, dem osmanischen Reiche, den Kiis- 
tenlandern des indischen Ozeans (namentlich Athiopien, Ostafrika mit den 
dazugehorigen Inseln, Sind, Gujarat, Malabar), China sogar, und nicht zu 
vergessen, die groBen westlichen Handelskompanien. In der diesbeziigli- 
chen Sekundarliteratur findet man oft wertvolle Verweise auf den jemeniti- 
schen Sklavenhandel unter verschiedenen Aspekten. Forscher wie 
Trimingham, Riyad und Tamrat zum Beispiel gehen, aus athiopischer Sicht, 
auf den dthiopisch-jemenitischen Sklavenhandel, die Rolle der Najahiden 
und die Funktion Dahlaks ein3!. 

SchlieBlich sollte die Forschung auch Riicksicht nehmen auf jene Stu- 
dien allgemeiner Art, welche die Problematik der Sklaverei innerhalb des 
islamischen Kulturkreises zur Diskussion stellen, wie sie beispielsweise von 
Lewis, Miller und Qasim verfaBt wurden32. Abhandlungen in denen der 


Mitteilungen eines hollandischen Renegaten, der Arabisch beherrschte, in den Mo- 
scheen predigte und ein Kenner der zayditischen Geschichte war (s. 94-95, 191- 
194, 256). 

29 _E. Combes & Tamisier, Voyage en Abyssinie, dans le pays des Galla, de Choa et 
a’Ifat,; précédé d’une excursion dans |’ Arabie-Heureuse, (...). 1835-1837, 4 Tle. in 
2 Bdn. (Paris 1838), I, 72. 

30 W.H. Ingrams, A report on the social, economic and political condition of the 
Hadhramaut (London 1937), 43-44. 

31 JS. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia (London usw. 1952), 61-62. Z. Riyad, Al-is- 
lam fi Itiytibiyd fi al-“ustr al-wustd “ma‘a al-ihtimam bi-wajh khass bi-“alagat al- 
muslimin bi-’ |-masihiyyin” (Al-Qahira 1964), 97-102. T. Tamrat, “Ethiopia, the 
Red Sea and the Hom”’, in J.D. Fage & R. Oliver (Hrsg.), The Cambridge history 
of Africa, 8 Bde. (Cambridge 1975-1986) (hiemach zitiert als CHA ), III, 118-121. 

32S. oben, FuBn. 3. J.Z. Qasim, Al-Usiil al-tdrikhiyya li-’I-“aldgdt al-“Arabiyya al- 
[frigiyya (Al-Qahira 1975), 77-81. Vgl. I.B. Kake, “The slave trade and the popula- 
tion drain from Black Africa to North Africa and the Middle East”, in UNESCO, 
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Sklavenhandel ins internationale Handelsnetzwerk des indischen Ozeans 
eingeordnet wird, verdienen gleichfalls alle Aufmerksamkeit; maBgeblich 
sind hier die Beitrage von Gerbeau und CUthm4n?>. 

Eine Untersuchung die den erwahnten Bedingungen entspricht, ist le1- 
der nie in Angriff, geschweige denn ausgefiihrt worden. In einem kurzge- 
faBten Aufsatz neuesten Datums hat al-°Amri als erster die Lage der 
Sklaven und mamdlik in der jemenitischen Geschichte in wenigen Hauptli- 
nien skizziert34. Es versteht sich daB in zahlreichen Publikationen das The- 
ma beriihrt wird, aber immer geschieht das nur beildufig und ganz 
summarisch. Man kénnte in diesem Zusammenhang die Studien von al- 
Hadithi und Biydtrafski iiber die frith-islamische Ara und al-©Amris Beitrag 
iiber die Periode des 18. bis 19. Jahrhundert nennen>°. Nur der spektakula- 
ren Najahidendynastie sind, auBer allgemeinen Abrissen von Mahmid, 
Chelhod, Tishirir u.a., emnige Monographien gewidmet, und zwar von R1- 


The African slave trade from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century : Reports and 
papers of the meeting of experts organized by Unesco at Port-au-Pmnce, Haiti, 31 
January to 4 February 1978 (Paris 1979), 164-174. 

33 H. Gerbeau, “The slave trade in the Indian Ocean: problems facing the historian 
and research to be undertaken’’, in UNESCO, Slave trade, 184-207. Sh.“A.al-Q. 

“Uthman, Tijdrat al-muhit al-hindi fi asr al-siydda al-islamiyya (41-904 h/ 661- 
1498 m) (Al-Kuwayt 1410/ 1990), 235-243. Vgl. die wertvollen Bemerkungen 
von J.E. Harris in “A commentary on the slave trade’’, in UNESCO, Slave trade, 
289-295. W.G. Clarence-Smith (Hrsg.), The economics of the Indian Ocean slave 
trade in the nineteenth century (London usw. 1989), enthalt eine Reihe von rele- 
vanten Aufsatzen. 

34 HiiwA. al-“Amri, ‘‘Slaves and mamelukes in the history of Yemen”, in W. Daum 
(Hrsg.), 3000 Years of art and civilisation in Arabia Felix (Innsbruck usw. 1988), 
140-144, 153-157. Leider hat der Verfasser seine Quellen nicht immer richtig ver- 
standen. Das Adener ‘‘Steinbruchfragment”’ zum Beispiel, zu Unrecht Aba 
Makhrama entliehen, hat er falsch interpretiert: Steinbriiche werden zu Katapulten 
und reiche Hauserbauer zu starken Sklaven, wahrend die jawdri, gleichwie “Ali, 
aus dem Bilde verschwinden... (144). Der arabischen Uberarbeitung seines Aufsat- 
zes, unter dem Titel Al-umard’ al-“abid wa-’'l-mamédlik fi al-Yaman: Bahth tarikhi 
muqarin bayna al-sharq wa- ‘I-gharb hatta al-qarn al-“ishrin (Bayrat 1409 / 1989) 
verOffentlicht, hat der Verfasser einiges tiber die neuere Geschichte der Sklaverei in 
Jemen, bis zur offiziellen Abschaffung in 1934, hinzugefiigt (91-101). Die von Y. 
Talib 1979 in Aussicht gestellte Abhandlung tiber “Africans in South-West Arabia, 
the Yemen and the Hadramaut. A Critical Survey” (“‘The slave trade from the fif- 
teenth to the nineteenth century”’, in UNESCO, Slave trade, 304) ist, meines Wis- 
sens, bis jetzt noch nicht veréffentlicht worden. 

35 N°Aal-L. al -Hadithi, Ahl al-Yaman fi sadr al-islam : dawruhum wa-’ stiqraruhum 
fi al-amsar (Bayrit 1978), 48. M.B. Biyditrifski, Al-Yaman gabla al-islam wa- 'l-qu- 
nin al-ala li- '-hijra al-garn al-rdbi° hatté al-“dshir al-milddi, Ubers. M. al- 
Shu‘aybi (Bayrit 1987), 202-204. Al “Amri, Mi ‘at “dm, 65-67, 77. 
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yad und al-Hariri>°. Es handelt sich in allen Fallen fast nur um eine rein po- 
litische Geschichtschreibung. In 6konomisch-historischen Aufsatzen, wie 
von Grohmann, Serjeant oder Wenner verfaBt, werden die Sklaven kurz, 
kaum oder gar nicht erwahnt37! Es soll hier betont werden, da8 sich bis 
heute alle Forscher, auBer Grohmann, ausschlieBlich auf allgemein- oder je- 
menitisch-arabischen Quellen, vor allem Chroniken, gestiitzt haben. 

DaB die Erforschung der jemenitischen Sklaverei sich noch immer in 
einer vorbereitenden Phase befindet, braucht niemanden zu befremden. Das 
Studium der siidarabischen Geschichte im allgemeinen kennt ja, an moder- 
nen-wissenschaftlichen Mafstaben gemessen, nur wenige kompetente und 
ergebene Forscher. Das Stadium der Quellenregistration, -edition und bes- 
tenfalls Quellenparaphrase ist daher noch immer nicht verlassen worden. 
Die Forscher wagen es kaum, die engen Grenzen der militarpolitischen oder 
dynastischen Historiographie, die sich nur auf eimheimische erzéhlende 
Quellen griindet, zu iiberschreiten. Thematisierende Geschichtschreibung 
die zusatzlich nicht-jemenitisches Quellenmaterial nutzt, ist eme Sache der 
Zukunft, zumal wenn sie sich auf sozial- und maritim-6konomische The- 
men wie die Sklavengeschichte bezieht. 


36 H.S. Mahmid, 74rikh al-Yaman al-siydsi fi al-‘asr al-islami (Baghdad 1969), 151- 
170. J. Chelhod, “Introduction a histoire sociale et urbaine de Zabid’’, Arabica, 
25 (1978), 59-66. Id., ““L’islam en Arabie du Sud”’, in J. Chelhod u.a. (Hrsg.), L’A- 
rabie du Sud : Histoire et civilisation, 3 Bde. (Paris 1984-1985), II, 36-37. M 
Tashinr, “Al-mikhlaf al-Sulaymani fi al-Yaman’’, Dirdsdt Yamaniyya, 32 (1988), 
89-90. Z. Riyad, ““Dawla Habashiyya fi al-Yaman : Dawlat Bani Najah (412-554 h) 
(1021-1159 m)”’, Al-Majalla al-Tarikhiyya al-Misriyya, 8 (1959), 101-130. M. “f. al- 
Hariti, Ma“dlim al-tatawwur al-siydsi fi dawlat Bani Najah bi-'l-Yaman wa- 
‘aldgdatuhum bi- '1-Sulayhiyyin (412 h- 1021 m)/ (554 h- 1[1]59 m) (Al-Kuwayt 
1404 / 1984). 
37 A. Grohmann, Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, 2 Tle. (Wien usw. 1922-1933), I, 
89-90 (beruht auf Angaben von Bury, Landberg, Van den Berg, Glaser und Bent). 
R.B. Serjeant, “Handel im Jemen in frihislamischer Zeit und im Mittelalter’’, in 
W. Daum (Hrsg.), Jemen (Innsbruck usw. 1987), 160-164. M.W. Wenner, “Kleine 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Jemen in der Neuzeit (1500-1948)’’, in Daum (Hrsg.), Je- 
men, 308-312, 321-324. Vgl. die kurzgefaBten Sklavenabschnitte in andersartigen 
Abhandlungen wie M.°A. al-Shahari, Tariq al-thawra al-yamaniyya ({Al-Qahira] 
1386 / 1966), 76-78, und Q.N. al-Sharjabi, Al-shard ih al-ijtima’iyya al-taqlidiyya 
fi al-mujtama‘ al-yamani (Bayrit usw. 1986), 256-258. 
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4. Die hollandischen Quellen 


Auf die Wichtigkeit der hollandischen Quellen fiir die Erforschung der je- 
menitischen Sklaverei wurde schon beilaufig hingewiesen. Mehr noch ist 
der riesenhaften Menge von Dokumenten aus dem Zeitraum 1602-1799, 
aufbewahrt in den Archiven der VOC , groBer Wert beizumessen hinsicht- 
lich der maritim-d6konomischen Geschichtschreibung der meisten Kiisten- 
gebiete des indischen Ozeans?®. In bezug auf Siidwestarabien habe ich 
schon vor einigen Jahren die Aufmerksamkeit auf die besondere Bedeutung 
der Briefe, Berichte, Resolutionen, Preislisten, Schiffeverzeichnisse usw. 
gelenkt, die im Rahmen der Handelsverbindungen der Kompanie mit dieser 
Region generiert wurden. Eine bescheidene Auswahl aus diesen Dokumen- 
ten, iibersetzt ins Arabische, unterstiitzte meine These. Zu welchen Ergeb- 
nissen die sorgfaltige Quellenanalyse zu fiihren vermag, mag aus meiner 
Rekonstruktion der nicht-westlichen Schiffahrt im Roten Meer wahrend der 
zu Ende gehenden Ersten Osmanischen Periode ersichtlich werden??. Es 
kann meines Erachtens kein Zweifel bestehen, daB das hollandische Materi- 
al fiir die Erforschung der maritim-ékonomischen Geschichte Jemens vom 
Anfang des 17. bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts tatsachlich die weitaus 
wichtigste Quellensammlung bildet. Die Beherrschung der niederlandi- 
schen Schriftsprache in seiner alten und neuen Gestalt, ist daher fiir jeden 


38 Uberdie VOCs. FS. Gaastra, De geschiedenis van de VOC (Zutphen 1991). Wich- 
tige Veréffentlichungen hollandischer Quellen beziiglich der Kiistengebiete des 
westlichen indischen Ozeans sind u.a. H. Dunlop (Hrsg.), Bronnen tot de geschiede- 
nis der Oostindische Compagnie in Perzié : Eerste deel: 1611-1638 ('s-Gravenhage 
1930); Om Prakash, The Dutch factories in India 1617-1623 : A collection of 
Dutch East India Company documents pertaining to India (New Delhi 1984); und 
H.K. s’Jacob (Hrsg.), De Nederlanders in Kerala 1663-1701 : De memories en in- 
structies betreffende het commandement Malabar van de Verenigde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie (’s-Gravenhage 1976). 

39 CG. Brouwer, “Hollandische Archivquellen zur dkonomischen Geschichte Jemens 
im frihen 17. Jahrhundert”’, in H. Becker & H. Kopp (Hrsg.), Resultate aktueller 
Jemen-Forschung : Eine Zwischenbilanz (Bamberg 1978), 123-129. K.Kh. Brawir 
& A. Kablaniyan [= C.G. Brouwer & A. Kaplanian] (Hrsg.), Al-Yaman fi awd ‘il al- 
garn al-sdbi° “ashar : Muqtatafat min al-watha’iq al-hilandiyya al-muta‘alliqa bi- 
°|-tarikh al-iqtisAdi li-jandb al-Jazira al-“Arabiyya 1614-1630, 2. Aufl. (Amstirdam 
1989). C.G. Brouwer, ‘““Non-Western shipping movements in the Red Sea and Gulf 
of Aden during the 2nd and 3rd decades of the 17th century, according to the rec- 
ords of the Dutch East India Company’’, Die Welt des Islams , 31 (1991), 105-167 
(Part 1); 32 (1992), 6-40 (Part 2) (hiernach zitiert als SM). Vgl., fiir das 18. Jahr- 
hundert, K. Glamann, Dutch-Asiatic trade 1620-1740, 2. Aufl. (s-Gravenhage 
1981), 183-211. 
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Forscher, der sich dem Studium der jemenitischen Vergangenheit ernsthaft 
widmet, unentbehrlich?®. 

Aus der ersten Phase der niederlaindisch-jemenitischen Verbindungen, 
die Zeit von 1614 bis 163841, sind um 700 Dokumente, nebst einem ge- 
druckten Reisejournal, gréBtenteils aus den Jahren 1614-1616 und 1620- 
1628 datierend, iiberkommen. Sie stammen nicht nur aus der Filiale in 
al-Mukha, der regionalen Hauptstelle in Surat und den Verwaltungszentren 
in Asien (Batavia) und Holland (vor allem Amsterdam), sondern auch aus 
Istanbul und Aleppo. Es sind diese Schriften, die hier auf ihre Aussagen zur 
jemenitischen Sklaverei in den Jahren 1614-1630 tiberpriift worden sind?2. 
Man sollte dabei realisieren, daB die niederlandischen Kaufleute haufig ih- 
ren Standort wechselten: sie hielten sich in den Hafenstadten von Qishn, al- 
Shihr, Aden und al-Mukha auf, ebensowie in den Tihama- und 
Binnenlandstadten von Zabid, Ta‘izz und Sana’a. Zudem war die Aufent- 
haltsdauer von Lokation zu Lokation sehr verschieden: in Qishn nur wenige 
Tage, aber etwa 5 1\2 Jahre in al-Mukha. Daraus geht hervor, daB keine un- 
unterbrochenen Reihen von 6rtlichen Beobachtungen, die den ganzen Zeit- 
abschnitt von 1614-1630 abdecken, erhalten sind. Auferdem diirfen 
kritische Fragen iiber die Vollstandigkeit und Zuverlassigkeit der mitgeteil- 
ten Daten gestellt werden. Ziemlich viele Dokumente sind verloren gegan- 
gen, entwendet oder sogar absichtlich vernichtet worden. Von einer 


40 Wahrend der Vortrage an der Universitat, im Markaz al-Dirdsdt wa- 'l-buhiith al- 
Yamani und 1m American Institute for Yemeni Studies, alle in Sana’a, in Marz- 
April 1989 gehalten, habe ich auf die Bedeutung der VOC -Quellen und die 
Stellung des Niederlandischen als Quellensprache wiederholt hingewiesen. Dies er- 
wies sich als ein véllig neuer Gesichtspunkt, desser Tragweite nur mit Mihe ver- 
standen wurde... Cf. H.M. Sa‘id, “Hilanda wa-’l-Yaman: Min riblat “Din Brakih” 
ila ““Kamilis Brawir’’’’, Al-Mandra, 6 (1990), 120. Eine ahnliche Erfahrung erleb- 
te ich an der Adener Universitat, November 1992. Vgl. das Interview von M. 
Zakariya in 14 Uktibir, 11 Nov. 1992, 6: “‘Shirkat al-Hind al-sharqiyya al-hi- 
landiyya wa-taqariruhd al-“ilmiyya al-hamma “an al-Yaman”’. 

41 Cf. C.G. Brouwer, Cauwa ende comptanten : De Verenigde Oostindische Compa- 
gnie in Jemen 1614-1655 / Cowha and cash : The Dutch East India Company in 
Yemen 1614-1655 (Amsterdam 1988), 20-54; und Id., Nederlandse kooplieden in 
Jemen : Al-Mukha als internationale handelshaven in de nadagen van het Osmaan- 
se bewind, 1614-1635 (in Vorbereitung), Kap. 2 und 3. 

42 Fir mehr Details s. SM, “The Dutch sources: Extent of the source material investi- 
gated’’. Der groBere Teil der Dokumente wird aufbewahrt im Algemeen Rijksar- 
chief (ARA ) im Haag. Das Journal: Pieter van den Broecke, Korte Historiael Ende 
Journaelsche Aenteyckeninghe Van al 't gheen merck-waerdich voorgevallen is, in 
de langhduerighe Reysen, soo nae Cabo Verde, Angola, &c. als insonderheydt van 
Oost-Indien; (...) (Haerlem, Hans Passchiers van Wesbusch, 1634; Ex. Universi- 
teits-Bibliotheek, Amsterdam, Nr. 1804 E 30) (hiemmach zitiert als Historiael ). 
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Homogenitat der Daten kann kaum die Rede sein, wahrend Probleme inter- 
pretativer Natur nicht selten sind. An anderer Stelle bin ich tiefer auf der- 
gleichen Beschrankungen des hollandischen Quellenmaterials, die den 
Forscher zu Wachsamkeit nétigen, eingegangen*?. Der Terminus swarten 
oder ““Schwarze’’, schlieBlich, im Rahmen der Sklavereiforschung selbst- 
versténdlich von héchster Wichtigkeit, ist nicht immer eindeutig; in den 
meisten Fallen sind darunter jedoch ‘“‘Negersklaven”’ zu verstehen**. 

Quantitaét und Qualitét der in den Dokumenten erhaltenen Daten sind 
von einem spezifischen Umstand ungiinstig beeinflu8t worden: die Kompa- 
nie hat sich tatsachlich nie am jemenitischen Sklavenhandel beteiligt, weder 
als Lieferant noch als Abnehmer. Zwar wurde zweimal, 1620 und 1622, der 
Auftrag zum Sklaveneinkauf an der siidarabischen Kiiste erteilt, aber die 
dort vorgefundene Lage verhiitete, dafs die Anschaffung iberhaupt in Frage 
kam‘4>. Konkurrenziiberlegungen zwangen also nicht, wie im Falle anderer 
Produkte, zu genauer Registration von Herkunft, Transport, Zahlen und 
Preise der im- oder exportierten Sklaven. Spater im 17. Jahrhundert erst 
wiirden die Handler zu einer systematischeren Aufzeichnung tibergehen, 
nicht so sehr von der Konkurrenz, als vielmehr von der wachsenden Verfei- 
nerung des biirokratischen Apparats der Kompanie gedrangt. 

Hegte die Kompanie vielleicht, so kénnte man fragen, als christliches 
Unternehmen Bedenken gegen Handel mit Menschen? Durchaus nicht. Der 
niederlandische Anteil am Sklavenhandel im indischen Ozean mag noch so 
bescheiden gewesen sein in Vergleich zu seiner Rolle im atlantischen Be- 
reich*®, er war nichts weniger als unbedeutend. Sklaven aus allen Him- 


43 SM, “The Dutch sources’’. 

44 De Milde nennt in seiner Missive an Coen, 21 Aug. 1621, die somalische Kiiste ein- 
mal de swarte cust, d.h. ““die schwarze Kiste”’ (H. Terpstra, De opkomst der Wester- 
kwartieren van de Oost-Indische Compagnie (Suratte, Arabié, Perzié) 
(s-Gravenhage 1918) (hiernach zitiert als Westerkwartieren ), 250). Vgl. unten, § 6, 
mit FuBn. 87. 

45 Betreffs der ’t Wapen van Zeelandt (1620) s. Instruktion von Coen an Van den 
Broecke, 15 Juni 1620 (H.T. Colenbrander & W.Ph. Coolhaas (Hrsg.), Jan Pie- 
tersz. Coen: Bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrijf in Indié, 7 Tle. in 8 Bdn. ('s-Gravenha- 
ge 1919-1953) (hiernach zitiert als Bescheiden), II, 738-739); vgl. Heren XVII 
(d.h. die “Herren XVII’’) an Coen, 25 Okt. 1617 (Bescheiden, IV, 380). Zu den 
Schiffen *t Wapen van Zeelandt und Noort Hollant (1622) s. Dedel an Bewindtheb- 
beren (d.h. die ““Verwalter” oder Herren XVII), 30 Nov. 1622 (VOC 1077, *263'); 
und Atteste von Van Gorcom u.a., 7 Sept. und 30 Okt. 1623 (VOC 1081, *252" und 
*258'). Dedels Instruktion war auf einen Auftrag Coens gegriindet, s. Instruktion 
von Coen an Dedel und Fitzherbert, 11 Okt. 1621, und Partikuliere Instruktion von 
Coen an Dedel, 16 Okt. 1621 (Bescheiden, II, 85-86 und 91). 

46s. A. van Dantzig, Het Nederlandse aandeel in de slavenhandel (Bussum 1968), 
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melssrichtungen (Koromandel, Malabar, Arakan usw.), gekauft oder ein- 
fach erbeutet, wurden in Batavia seit deren Griindung 1619 entweder in 
Projekten wie Kanal-, Wege- und Festungsbau, oder in Privathaushaltungen 
eingesetzt. In Colombo, dem Verwaltungszentrum des hollandischen Cey- 
lon, bestand die Bevélkerung am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts zu mehr als der 
Halfte aus Sklaven, die als Hausdiener oder Bauarbeiter (die Frauen vor al- 
lem als Lasttrégerinnen) taétig waren. Die Errichtung eimer Proviantstation 
am Kap im Jahre 1652 erforderte schon bald die massenhafte Einfuhr von 
Sklaven, von denen etwa 65% aus dem nahen Madagaskar stammten‘*’. 

Die Dokumente der VOC bilden, wie Armstrong nachgewiesen hat, 
die wichtigste Quellengruppe betreffs der Sklavengeschichte der eben er- 
wihnten ‘“‘Griinen Insel’’#8. DaB® die Anfange der hollandischen Sklaven- 
fahrten nach Madagaskar aufs engste verkniipft sind mit gerade dem 
jemenitischen Sklavenhandel, wurde bis jetzt nie dargelegt. Die Tatsachen 
sind folgendermafen: 

In Juli 1614 lag die Ostindienflotte unter Gerart Reijnst zur Verprovi- 
antierung vor Anker bei der Comoreninsel Anjuan*?. Wahrend seine Kolle- 
gen sich dem Amiisement ergaben, ergriff der Admiral Steven van der 
Haghen, der aufgrund seiner ausgedehnten ostindischen Erfahrung als ei- 
gentlicher Fiihrer zu betrachten ist°°, die Gelegenheit, sich bis ins einzelne 


besonders 110-111, und J. Postma, Zhe Dutch in the Atlantic slave trade 1600- 
1815 (Cambridge 1990), passim. 

47 J.G. Taylor, The social world of Batavia : European and Eurasian in Dutch Asia 
(Madison usw. 1983), 17-19, Index. G. Knaap, “Europeans, mestizos and slaves : 
The population of Colombo at the end of the seventeenth century”’, Jtinerario, 5 
(1981), Nr. 2, 88, 90, 92-98. J.C. Armstrong & N.A. Worden, ““The slaves, 1652- 
1834”’, in R. Elphick & H. Giliomee (Hrsg.), The shaping of South African society, 
1652-1840, 2. Aufl., 2. Nachdr. (Cape Town 1990), 112 f.; s. auch N. Worden, Slav- 
ery in Dutch South Africa (Cambridge 1985), vor allem 41-51; R. Ross, Cape of 
torments : Slavery and resistance in South Africa (London usw. 1983), passim. 

48 J.C. Armstrong, “Madagascar and the slave trade in the seventeenth century”’, 
Omaly sy anio, 17-20 (1983-1984), 212-213, 222-233; Id., ““Malagasy slave names 
in the seventeenth century’’, ibid., 43-59. Der letztgenannte Aufsatz enthalt eine 
umfangreiche Tabelle von Malagasi Sklaven, eingekauft von den hollandischen 
Schiffen Voorhout, Soldaat und Peter & Paul in 1676, 1696 und 1699. Von den 
vielen Hunderten von Sklaven werden Name, Geschlecht, Alter und Preis mitge- 
teilt! 

49 Zu dieser Reise s. Van den Broeckes gedrucktes Joumal, Historiael, D4‘-E4", F4" 
(=32-39, 47), und das handschniftlich tiberlieferte Manuskript, ediert in K. Ratel- 
band (Hrsg.), Reizen naar West-Afrika van Pieter van den Broecke 1605-1614 (’s- 
Gravenhage 1950) (hiernach zitiert als West-Afrika ), 73-84, und W.Ph. Coolhaas 
(Hrsg.), Pieter van den Broecke in Azié, 2 Bde. (’s-Gravenhage 1962-1963) (hier- 
nach zitiert als Azié ) , I, 13-21, 56. 
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nach dem Sklavenhandel Madagaskars zu erkundigen. Seine Gewéhrsmén- 
ner waren zwei arabische Kaufleute, Mataco (oder Mattaca) aus Lamu und 
Josepho, beide erfahren in den Handelsfahrten zwischen der Insel und Ara- 
bien, d.h. Jemen. Die Qualitaétssklaven, die, nach diesen Informanten, an 
den nordwestlichen Kiisten Madagaskars im Uberflu8 einzukaufen waren, 
sollten, wie der Admiral konkludierte, von der Kompanie mit “‘Jachten oder 
handlichen Schiffen”’ nach Ostindien transportiert werden, um dort auf den 
Molukken, auf Banda und Ambon, auf den Galeeren oder im Festungsbau- 
eingesetzt zu werden. Fiir die Kompanie waren Sklaven ja absolut unent- 
behrlich! In keinem Falle diirften die Frauen vergessen werden: sie verbiirg- 
ten ja nicht nur die Zeugung, sondern auch das Zusammenbleiben der 
Familien in gefiigiger Unterwerfung an die Kompanie. Die Errichtung einer 
Faktorei auf Madagaskar war daher ernsthaft zu erwagen?!... 

Reijnst und, spater, Jan Pietersz. Coen, der Griinder des miederlandi- 
schen Kolonialreichs, iibernahmen Van der Haghens Auffassung, welche, 
es sei hier betont, ausschlieBlich auf arabisch-jemenitischen Aussagen be- 
ruhte, deren Richtigkeit noch nicht bewiesen worden war. Der Meinung 
Reijnsts nach war unter der Tropensonne ein guter Madagaskarsklave wert- 
voller, als zwei oder mehr Landsmanner! Ohne Sklaven, urteilte Coen, 
konnte die Kompanie nicht iiberleben; mit den Sklavenfahrten nach Mada- 
gaskar sollte daher, wenn nur Schiffe zur Verfiigung stiinden, gleich ange- 
fangen werden>. 

Heren Zeventien oder “‘die Herren Siebzehn’’, der héchste Verwal- 
tungsk6rper der VOC , in Holland residierend, auBerten sich zwar gemaBigt 
positiv tiber den Madagaskarplan, tiberlieBen jedoch die Ausarbeitung dem 
Gouverneur-Generaal>, Tatsachlich beauftragte Coen, Marz 1617, den op- 


50 Uberihns. M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz, “Steven van der Haghen (1563-1624)’’, in 
L.M. Akveld, Ph.M. Bosscher, J.R. Bruijn, F.C. van Oosten (Hrsg.), Vier eeuwen 
varen : Kapiteins, kapers, kooplieden en geleerden (Bussum o0.J.), 26-49, 357; P.C. 
Molhuysen & P.J. Blok (Hrsg.), Nieuw Nederlandsch biografisch woordenboek, 10 
Bde. (Leiden 1911-1937), 8 (1930), 664-666, s.v. ““Haghen (Steven van der)’’ (Sta- 
pel). 

51 Verhagen (Van der Haghen) an Bewinthebberen, 23 Okt. 1615 (VOC 1058, 69", 
69”), 18 Juli 1616 (VOC 1063, 53"; vgl. 52"), 26 Mai 1617 (VOC 1064, 201"), 2 
Juni 1617 (VOC 1066, 355" ”). Reijnst nennt als Gewahrsmann “einen Mohr” der 
regelmafig auf Arabien, d.h. Jemen, fahrt, s. Reijnst an [Bewindhebbers ], 2 Aug. 
1614 (VOC 1057, 3 und 4). 

52  Reijnst an [Bewindhebbers }, 11 Nov. 1614 und 26 Okt. 1615 (W.Ph. Coolhaas 
(Hrsg.), Generale missiven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden aan Heren XVII 
der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie, ... Bde. (’s-Gravenhage 1960-) (hiernach 
zitiert als Missiven ), I, 44 und 46-47, 50). 

53 Resolution von [Heren XVII J, [4-] 17 Aug. 1616 (VOC 100, 358). Tatsachlich be- 
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perkoopman oder ‘“‘Oberkaufmann’’ Pieter van den Broecke, Kommandant 
der Schiffe Middelburgh und Duijve, wahrend seiner Fahrt von Bantam 
nach Surat, Madagaskar anzulaufen, um in den Hafenstédten Sada und 
Manghelagij eine méglichst groBe Anzahl von Sklaven einzukaufen: “gute, 
starke, junge Manner (aber gesunde!)’’, eine ““Menge”’ von Jungen, und e1- 
nige junge Frauen und Madchen>4. Diese Expedition wurde jedoch von Ka- 
tastrophen verfolgt, ja endete mit einem doppelten Schiffbruch an der 
Gujarati Kiiste; die Sklaveninsel hatte man, wegen des Windes und der 
Strémungen, nicht anlaufen kénnen>>! 

In den folgenden Jahren fehlten die Schiffe zu einer Madagaskarreise, 
wenn diese auch als sehr wichtig betrachtet wurde. Zum Sklaveneinkauf 
waren Schiffe nach Madagaskar zu senden, riet Coen seinem Nachfolger 
Pieter de Carpentier noch 1623: Sklaven sollten eingeftihrt werden und 
zwar ‘‘viele Tausende an der Zahl, ja in unendlicher Menge””®. Viel spater 
erst, im Jahre 1641, wiirde Adriaen van der Stel, nachdem Mauritius unter 
hollandische Gewalt gebracht worden war, imstande sein, Sklavenfahrten 
nach der Griinen Insel zu organisieren>’. 

Die VOC als solche hegte also, euphemistisch formuliert, keine mora- 
lischen Bedenken gegen Sklavenhandel und -exploitation. Als Einzelperso- 
nen freuten ihre Beamten sich sogar iiber ihre Haussklaven und 
Dienerinnen. Der Griinder des VOC-Handels in den sogenannten Wester- 
kwartieren oder “‘westlichen Quartieren”’ (Nordwestindien, Persien und Je- 
men umfassend), Van den Broecke, besa beispielsweise Anfang 1628 
wenigstens vier Sklavinnen, die er, bevor er sie freilieB, taufte und mit sub- 
alternen Kompaniedienern verheiratete, zuvor beschlief: eine rajputische, 


vorzugten die Verwalter spanische oder portugiesische Gefangenen tiber Sklaven. 

54 __ Resolution von Coen u.a., 7 Jan. 1617 (Bescheiden, III, 383; Sunda statt Sada ); In- 
struktion von Coen an Van den Broecke u.a., 5 Marz 1617 (VOC 1072, 215*-216'). 
Vel. Historiael, K1" (=74); Van Ravesteijn an Maijores (dh. entweder Herren 
XVII oder Verwalter der Kamer (‘“‘Kammer”’) Amsterdam), 12 Marz 1618 (Wes- 
terkwartieren, 217); und Van den Broecke an Bewinthebbers, 5 Aug. 1619 (VOC 
1069, 444°). 

55 Zu dieser Reise s. die lebendigen Berichte in Historiael, 14°-K3" (=71-77); Goeree 
an Verwalter der Kammer Rotterdam, 5 Marz 1618 (VOC 1072, 215"); Van 
Ravesteijn an Maijores, 12 Marz 1618 (Westerkwartieren, 217); und Van den 
Broecke an Bewinthebbers, 5 Aug. 1619 (VOC 1069, 444'. VOC 1070, 442°). Vel. 
die Beschreibung von Terpstra, Westerkwartieren, 63-66. 

56 Cf.u.a. Coen an Heren XVII, 26 Juli 1618 (Bescheiden, I, 371, 376); Proposition 
und Ratschlag von Coen u.a., 5 Okt. 1621 (Bescheiden, III, 776-777); und Rat- 
schlag von Coen an De Carpentier u.a., 31 Jan. 1623 (Bescheiden, III, 293-295). 

57 Armstrong, Madagascar, 223 f. K. Heeringa, ““De Nederlanders op Mauritius en 
Madagascar’, De Indische Gids, 17 (1895), 1005 f. 
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zwei hindustanische und eine usbekische Frau; zwei S6hne wurden ihm von 
diesen Frauen geschenkt. In Mai desselben Jahres erhielt er eine “‘weife, 
georgische Frau’’, namens Saffia, eme Christin, von den Tiirken erbeutet, 
von Moslems erzogen und in Burhanpur fiir 1200 Gulden, “‘nur im Hem- 
de’’, gekauft?®... Was, zum SchluB, die afrikanischen Sklaven und Sklavin- 
nen betrifft, so ist es auffallig, wiesehr die hollandischen Handler in vielen 
ihrer Vorurteile tiber die Neger mit den oben erwéhnten arabischen “‘Spe- 
zialisten”’ tibereinstimmten>?. 


5. Der ttberseeische Sklavenhandel Jemens, 1614-1630 


Dem Mataco und Josepho oder Yisuf entnahm Van der Haghen viele ge- 
naue Auskiinfte tiber den Sklavenhandel Jemens. Man findet sie zerstreut in 
seinen Briefen an den Vorsteher der Kompanie, ebenso wie in einigen 
Schriften aus der Feder von Reijnst, Coen und Van den Broecke®™. Die Es- 
senz is folgende: 

Von Lamu, Pate, Malindi und Anjuan, aber vor allem von der siid-ara- 
bischen Region, insbesondere von al-Shihr und Qishn, wird eine regelmafi- 
ge, jahrliche Handelsfahrt mit Madagaskar unterhalten. Die arabischen 
Kaufleute aus den beiden letztgenannten Hafen fiihren auf der Hinfahrt ein 
Kargo mit, das aus indischen Kleidern, Porzellanwaren, Tépferzeug, Mes- 
sem, Kupferarbeiten, Korallen und Geld besteht. Auf Madagaskar, im 
“heidnischen”” Sada und im islamischen Mangelagi®!, kaufen sie eine 


58  Azié, Il, 342, 344 ({2]7 Apr. und 11 Mai 1628). Historiael, T1" (=145) (zwischen 
14 Dez. 1627 und 7 Marz 1628). Exzerpt aus dem Van den Broecke Familienme- 
morial (memoriboeck ), 1 Mai und 5 Okt. 1628, 20 Febr. und 1 Apr. 1629 (West- 
Afrika, 91, 92). 

59 S. zum Beispiel E. van den Boogaart, “‘Colour prejudice and the yardstick of civil- 
ity: The initial Dutch confrontation with black Africans, 1590-1635’’, in R. Ross 
(Hrsg.), Racism and colonialism : Essays on ideology and social structure, (...) 
(The Hague 1982), 33-54. 

60 Verhagen (Van der Haghen) an Bewinthebberen, 23 Okt. 1615, 18 Juli 1616 und 2 
Juni 1617 (VOC 1058, 69°”, 1063, 52" und 1066, 355"); Reijnst an [Bewindhebbers], 
11 Nov. 1614 (Missiven, I, 44-45; vermutlich redigiert von Van der Haghen!); 
Coen an [Bewindhebbers ], 10 Okt. 1616 (Bescheiden, I, 218); Historiael, E3" 
(=37) (zwischen 4 Juni und 2 Juli 1614). 

61 Zu “Sada”, heute Anorotsangana, und “Mangelagi’’ oder Manzelagem Velha 
(Nosy Manja oder Nosy Langany) in der Bai von Mahajamba, s. P. Vérin, Les 
échelles anciennes du commerce sur les cétes Nord de Madagascar, 2 Bde. (Lille 
1975), II, 582-586 und 525 f. Cf. R.K. Kent, Early kingdoms in Madagascar 1500- 
1700 (New York usw. 1970), 178-183, 185-188. Armstrong, Madagascar, 213, 
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Riickladung ein, zu dem, neben Kupfer, Eisen, grauem Amber, Schildkré- 
tenhorn und Reis, hauptsaéchlich swarten gehéren, Manner wie Frauen. Es 
sind gerade diese Sklaven, die das eigentliche, wahre Ziel der jemenitischen 
und sonstigen Handler bilden, sie sind als ihre ““beste Ware’’ zu betrachten. 
Es geht dabei um eine “‘groBe Menge’’, etwa 4 bis 5 Tausend pro Jahr. Der 
miteingekaufte Reis dient nicht nur als Einfuhrartikel und Ballast, sondern 
auch als Proviant der Sklaven wahrend der Uberfahrt. Wie die jemeniti- 
schen transportieren auch die anjuanischen Handler Sklaven nach Arabien. 
Die Madagaskarsklaven, bei den Arabern in gutem Rufe stehend, werden zu 
niedrigen Preise gekauft, schwankend zwischen 1 1/2, 2 und 3 Reale von 
Achten das “‘Stiick”’, oder ein Aquivalent in Gold, je nach ihrer physischen 
Kraft und Arbeitsfihigkeit®. 

Diese, von arabischen Handlern auf Anjuan erteilten Auskiinfte, ver- 
mochte Van den Broecke nachher, als er im September und Oktober 1614 
al-Shibr und Qishn mit der Jacht Nassou besuchte, zu bestatigen. Viele gel- 
bis oder jalbas ©3, so erfuhr er dort, segeln jedes Jahr von beiden Hafenstid- 
ten aus nach den Comoren, Madagaskar, Sofala und an die Kiiste von 
Malindi; die Raume der Qishner Schiffe sind gestaut mit Gujarati Textilien 
und Opium. Alle diese Fahrzeuge kehren wieder in ihre Heimathafen zu- 
riick, mit Ladungen die weiBen Amber, Zibet, Mais (millio) und Reis, aber 
vor allem ménnliche und weibliche swarten umfassen. Was die Schiffe aus 
Qishn betrifft, sind diese Privatbesitz des ““K6nigs”’ Saidi Bonsaidi oder Sa- 
Cid ibn Sa°%id®+. Man bedenke, daB ein erhebliches Kontingent an Sklaven 
die von den Comoreninseln und dem ostafrikanischen Kistenstreifen zuge- 
filhrt werden, wie gesagt, urspriinglich aus Madagaskar stammt. Van den 
Broecke erzahite, bevor er seine Arabienreise begann, daB die Insel Anjuan 
“voller Sklaven und Sklavinnen” war, die jahrlich von 2 oder 3 Schiffen 
aus Madagaskar importiert wurden®>. 


identifiziert ‘““Mangelagi’’ ibrigens mit Manzelagem Nova oder Nosy Antsoheribo- 
ry in der Boina Bai... Cf. Brawir & Kablaniyan (Hrsg.), Yaman, 66 (FuBn. 2 und 3). 

62 Uberden arabischen Sklavenhandel mit Madagaskar, woriiber das Wenige fast nur 
aus hollandischen Quellen bekannt ist, s. Armstrong, Madagascar, 213-216. Mit 
“Real von Achten” wird der spanische Peso de a ocho gemeint; diese Miinze hatte 
den Wert von acht spanischen Realen. 

63 Eine jalba ist ein arabisches Segelschiff mittlerer GréBe das im indischen Ozean 
und im Roten Meer fiir Personen- und Gittertransport benutzt wurde. s. D. al- 
Nakhili, Al-sufun al-islamiyya ‘ald hurif al-mu‘jam (Al-Iskandariyya 1974), 27-29. 

64 Azié, I, 44 (29 Sept. 1614). 

65 Azié, I, 18 (21 Juli 1614). In seinem gedruckten Journal behauptet der Hollander 
daB Anjuan ebenfalls Sklaven und Sklavinnen aus Athiopien, zu niedrigen Preisen, 
einfuhrte (Historiael, E3" (=37) (zwischen 4 Juni und 2 Juli 1614)). Detaillierte In- 
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In al-Shihr, meldet Van den Broecke, lauft jedes Jahr im Monat Sep- 
tember das groBe Schiff namens Monsori oder Mansitiri aus Suez ein. Die- 
ses gehért dem “‘GroBen Sultan von Konstantinopel’’. Es bringt “‘viele 
Christen, Manner, Frauen und Kinder’’ die, entsprechend ihren kérperlichen 
Konstitutionen und Fahigkeiten, verauBert werden fiir 100, 150, 200, ja so- 
gar 300 Reale von Achten. Das Schiff segelt Anfang Januar heimwirts, 
schwer befrachtet mit Gewiirzwaren™. 

Nicht nur allgemeine Angaben itiber den jemenitischen Handel mit 
Sklaven, sondern auch Beobachtungen, bestimmte Jahren betreffend, sind 
in den hollandischen Quellen enthalten: 

Am 26. oder 27. September 1614 ging ein Schiff, Allj Bon Ambrj 
oder SAli ibn “Amri (“Anbari?), dem Bruder des Fiirsten von Qishn gehé- 
rend, auf der Reede von al-Shihr vor Anker. Aus Anjuan brachte es ein Kar- 
go mit, das neben Reis usw. etwa 60 junge Sklaven und Sklavinnen 
umfaBte, alle madagaskarschen Ursprungs. Diese Sklaven wurden in Anwe- 
senheit von Van den Broecke, unter seinen Augen also, zu Preisen von 9 
und 10 Realen von Achten den Sklaven, verkauft®’. Es gab derzeit in dieser 
Kiistenstadt, so darf man folgern, einen 6ffentlichen Sklavenmarkt. Unter 
den Schiffen, iiber 20 an der Zahl, die derselbe Oberkaufmann wenige Ta- 
gen spater, am 29. September, im Hafen zahlte, befanden sich auch einige, 


selbeschreibungen in Azié, I, 14-19 (13 Juni - 21 Juli 1614), und Historiael, E2'- 
E3” (=35-38) (zwischen 3 Juni und 2 Juli 1614). Vor allem Anjuan und Qishn stan- 
den in enger Beziehung zucinander; der im folgenden erwahnte “Ali ibn “Amri 
(‘Anbari?), Bruder des Sultans von Qishn, war einst K6nig von ‘“‘Samouda”’ (Anju- 
an), wurde aber spater verjagt (Azié, I, 16 (16 Juli 1614)). Zu den islamisierten ost- 
afrikanischen Kistenstadten und Inseln s. zum Beispiel H.N. Chittick, “The East 
coast, Madagascar and the Indian Ocean’’, CHA, 3, 183 f.; E.A. Alpers, ““Eastem 
Africa’, CHA, 4, 527-532; und R. Oliver, “‘L’ Afrique orientale”’, in H. Deschamps 
(Hrsg.), Histoire générale de l'Afrique noire, de Madagascar et des archipels, 2 
Bde. (Paris 1970-1971), I, 426-432. Der Sklavenhandel in friiheren Zeiten und im 
17. Jahrhundert, relativ unbekannt, wird besprochen in J.S. Trimingham, slam in 
East Africa (Oxford 1964), Index; R.W. Beachy, The slave trade of Eastern Africa 
(London 1976), 4-10; und E.B. Martin & C.P. Martin, Cargoes of the East : The 
ports, trade and culture of the Arabian Seas and Western Indian Ocean (London 
1978), 23-25. Vgl. die fundamentale Kritik an Couplands “‘koloniale” Auffassung 
in E.A. Alpers, The East African slave trade, Nachdr. (Nairobi 1980), 5-7. Hierzu 
auch B.A. Ogot, ‘‘Population movements between East Africa, the Hom of Africa 
and the neighbouring countries”, in UNESCO, Slave trade, 175-177. 

66 Liste von Zollgelder usw. in Mocha usw., abgefaBt von Van den Broecke, [bevor | 
Dez.] 1616 (VOC 1063, 208") (hiernach zitiert als Liste ). 

67 Azié, I, 42 (26 Sept. 1614); Journal der Arabienreise der Jacht Nassou, gefiihrt von 
Van den Broecke, 2 Aug.-31 Dez. 1614 (VOC1058, 91°: 27 Sept. 1614) (hiernach 
zitiert als Journal ). SM, M9. 
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die von den Comoren und aus Madagaskar zuriickgekehrt waren; diese 
fuilhrten, zugleich mit den bereits bekannten Produkten wie grauem Amber, 
Zibet, Mais und Reis, vornehmlich ‘‘viele’? Schwarzen zum Verkauf mit 
sich®8. 

In Qishn, im Palast von Saidi Bonsaidi, sah Van den Broecke am 8. 
Oktober 1614 einen englischen Jungen, einen Christen, gefangengenom- 
men auf Madagaskar, danach von einem arabischen nagode oder nakhudha’ 
gekauft und schlieBlich dem “Kénig” geschenkt®?. Am darauffolgenden 
13. oder 14. Oktober fing die Nassou auf offener See, nicht weit von Ra’s 
Fartak, ein kleines Schiff ab, das unter dem Befehl des Kapitans Alli, dh. 
CAli, stand und -wiederum- dem Saidi Bonsaidi gehorte. Es stellte sich her- 
aus, daB dieses Schiff von der Kiiste von Malindi, genauer von Pate, unter- 
wegs war. Auer Reis usw. gehdérten eine Gruppe von ungefahr 90 
schwarzen Sklaven und Sklavinnen zur Ladung. Nachdem der opperkoop- 
man das Schiff visitiert hatte, gestattete er “Ali die Fahrt fortzusetzen, zwei- 
felsohne nach Qishn’°. Wenige Jahre spater, 1620, wurde ein Schiff, vom 
selben Hafen ausgelaufen und mutmaBlich nach Suqutra’ bestimmt, auf der 
Hohe von Kap Guardafui von drei portugiesischen Galeonen erobert, und 
Mannschaft und Passagiere einfach an Land getrieben. Etwa 50 Personen, 
darunter Einwohner von Suqutra’ und Sklaven des dortigen K6nigs, wub- 
ten, von Hunger geplagt, Bender Hessen, d.h. Bandar Qasim, zu erreichen. 
Dort wurden iiber 40 von ihnen am 4. August an Bord der hollandischen ’t 
Wapen van Zeelandt genommen. Am 9. September stiegen sie in Suqutra’ 
ans Land’!. 

Auch al-Mukha fungierte als Sklavenhafen. Am 9. Mai 1616 landeten 
hier zwei Schiffe aus Zayla‘, beladen mit 90 bzw. 150 “‘schénen”’ swarten: 
Mannern und Frauen, jungen wie alten, alle aus Habash. Sie waren hier 
stark gefragt. Die meisten wurden von indischen Handlern eingekauft zum 
Wiederverkauf in Indien, wo sie “groBe Achtung” genossen’2. Ein Paar 


68 Van den Broecke an Bewindthebberen, 20 Sept. 1615 (VOC 1058, 83"). SM, M11. 

69 Azié,I, 48 (8 Okt. 1614). 

70  Azié, 1,51 (14 Okt. 1614); Journal (VOC 1058, 94"; 13 Okt. 1614). SM, M18. 

71 Azié, II, 243-244, 249 (4 Aug. 1620). Nach S. 249 Dordorj, d.h. Durdureh, statt 
Bender Hessen. SM, M94. Zu dieser Schiffsreise s. C.G. Brouwer, “Le voyage au 
Yémen de Pieter van den Broecke (serviteur de la V.O.C. ) en 1620, d’aprés son liv- 
re de résolutions’’, in I.A. El-Sheikh, C.A. van de Koppel, R. Peters (Hrsg.), The 
challenge of the Middle East : Middle Eastern studies at the University of Amster- 
dam (Amsterdam 1982), 1-5, 9-11. 

72  Azié, 1, 102 (9 Mai 1616); Historiael, 12° (=67) (7 Juli 1616; ““Athiopien”’); Liste 
(VOC 1063, 207"). SM, M53. Fir Sekundarliteratur tiber den athiopischen Sklaven- 
handel s. oben, FuBn. 30. Vgl. R.B. Serjeant, ““South Arabia and Ethiopia - African 
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Tage nachher, am 17. Mai, liefen zwei jalbas aus Pate oder Malindi ein, 
die, auBer Elefantenzahnen, Zibet usw., “‘viele’’ Sklaven und Sklavinnen 
mitfiihrten. Noch am selben Tage warf eine jalba aus Mogadishu, die eben- 
falls ‘‘viele’’ Sklaven mitbrachte, den Anker vor der Stadt aus’3. Zwei 
Schiffe aus Zayla° lieferten am darauffolgenden 18. Jum “‘viele schéne 
schwarze Manner und Frauen” ab’. Die zugefiihrten Sklaven wurden, 
gleich wie andere exotische Produkte, teilweise vom grofen ‘“K6nigs- 
schiff’, teilweise von Karawanhandlern gekauft und dann nach Jedda 
(Mekka) und Suez (Kairo) beférdert’>. 

Vor April 1618 untersagte der portugiesische Vice-rei in Goa dem Su- 
rater Kauffahrer bestimmt nach al-Mukha, Schwarze, Tiirken und Christen 
als Riickladung mitzunehmen. Christenjungen, von portugiesischen Kapité- 
nen entdeckt, wiirden ohnehin herausgeholt werden. Es war den Kaufleuten 
nur erlaubt, Sklaven “‘ihrer eigenen Nation” zu transportieren; vermutlich 
war mit diesem Ausdruck die Ausfuhr von, zum Beispiel, indischen Skla- 
ven von Surat nach Jemen gemeint. Man bedenke, das was verboten wird, 
geschieht offensichtlich haufig’©! 

Kurz nach dem 26. August 1621 griff die hollandische Samson in der 
Meerenge von Bab el-Mandeb in verriterischer Weise fiinf reichbeladene 
Schiffe an, die auf der Riickfahrt von al-Mukha zu ihren Heimathafen wa- 
ren, namlich Cananor, Dabhol, Cutch und Diu. Aus diesen Schiffen wurden 
u.a. 20 Sklaven und Sklavinnen herausgenommen. Im Inventar der erbeute- 
ten Giiter, abgefaBt in Surat, wurden sie auf 50 Gulden das “Stiick”’ ge- 
schatzt, insgesamt auf 1100 Gulden also. Ob hier der Einkaufwert auf dem 
Sklavenmarkt in al-Mukha oder der zu erwartende Verkaufspreis in Surat 
gemeint war, bleibt die Frage’’. In derselben Handelssaison, schlieBlich, 


elements in the South Arabian population”, Proceedings of the Third International 
Conference of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa, 1966, 3 Bde. (Addis Ababa 1969- 
1970), I, 25 f. 

73  Azié,I, 102-103 (17 Mai 1616); cf. Historiael, 12° (=67) (7 Juli 1616; “Mozambi- 
que’’); Liste (VOC 1063, 207"; nur zwei Schiffe). SM, M56 und M57. 

74 Azié,I, 103 (18 Juni 1616); cf. Historiael, 12° (=67) (7 Juli 1616; ““Athiopien”’); Li- 
ste (VOC 1063, 207"). SM, M62. 

75  Historiael, 12" (=67) (7 Juli 1616). SM, M 67. 

76 Ubersetztes Exzerpt aus dem PaB, vom Viceroij in Goa dem Mocha-Schiff erteilt, 
[1618] (VOC 1068, 437"). Vgl. Kurze Beschreibung (cordt relaes ) usw. der Stadt 
Suraten usw., von [Van den Broecke? Heuten?], [bevor 29 Jan. 1620; 1617?] (Azié, 
IT, 378). SM, M79. 

77 Inventar von Gite, aus fiinf indischen Schiffen erobert, 23 Okt. 162[1] (VOC 
1076, 393”). SM, M102, M103, M104, M117 und M118. Uber diese unbesonnene 
Raubfahrt s. Brouwer, Cauwa, 37 f., oder, mit vielen Einzelheiten, C.G. Brouwer, 
“Willem de Milde, Kani Shalabi en Fadli Basha, of: Een dienaar van de VOC op 
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wurden Sklaven in al-Mukha als Zahlungsmittel verwendet. Es ergab sich, 
nach Berichten des Faktoreifiihrers Willem de Milde, daB der Markt von al- 
Mukha vollig mit gommelacco, d.h. Schellack, iiberschwemmt worden war. 
Die Preise stiirzten so tief, dafS das Produkt kaum noch mehr zu Geld ge- 
macht werden konnte. Die Handler aus Masulipatnam verkauften es fiir nur 
50 Reale von Achten das bahdr und akzeptierten als Bezahlung “‘ein Pferd 
und Sklaven’’’8... 

Unter den Sklaven, die von den jemenitischen Markten aus tiber die 
islamischen Lander distribuiert wurden, gab es manchmal solche, die in th- 
ren neuen Heimatlandern eine erstaunliche Karriere machten. Exemplarisch 
ist der Laufbahn des abessinischen Sklaven Malik °Anbar, der fiir 20 Gold- 
dukaten auf dem stq al-Sabid von al-Mukha eingekauft wurde, und dem es, 
geleitet von seinem politischen und militaérischen Genie, gelang die Macht 
tiber Ahmadnagar zu ergreifen. Am 22. November 1617 empfing dieser 
““schwarze Kaffer aus dem Lande von Habash’’, mit seiner ‘“‘grausamen, ré- 
mischen Visage (...) und glaésernen Augen, die ihm nicht standen’’, den hol- 
landischen Kaufmann Van den Broecke in feierlicher Audienz in seinem 
Lager in “Karca’’, d.h. Aurangabad. Weil aber “Anbars Aufenthalt im Rot- 
meerhafen in das Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts falit, tiberschreitet seine Ge- 
schichte, genaugenommen, die Grenzen dieser Untersuchung’?. 


6. Sklaven in Jemen, 1614-1630 


Sudwestarabien war, wie gezeigt, lebhaft beteiligt am internationalen Skla- 
venhandel des frithen 17. Jahrhunderts. In welchen Rollen begegnet man 
den Sklaven innerhalb dieser Region? 

Die Frauen in Aden, bedauert Van den Broecke 1614, erscheinen nur 
verschleiert in der 6ffentlichkeit. Dagegen lassen sich die halfslacht oder 
Mischlingsfrauen ebenso wie die Negerinnen, die Sklavinnen also, unver- 
schleiert sehen®®, Es war eine ‘‘Tiirkin” mit der derselbe Kaufmann wih- 
rend seines monatelangen Aufenthaltes in al-Mukha im Jahre 1616 
zusammenlebte und die ihm eine Tochter schenkte; sie war vermutlich eine 


audiéntie bij de beglerbegi van Jemen, 1622-1624’’, De Gids, 143 (1980), 713-742. 

78 De Milde an Coen, 21 Aug. 1621 (Westerkwartieren, 254). SM, M109. 1 Bahdr = 
393 3/4 holl. Pfund = 194,5 Kg. (s. Brawir & Kablaniyan (Hrsg.), Yaman, 159, 160 
(FuBn. 3)). 

79 = Azié, I, 147-151 (22 Nov. 1617); Historiael, L3* (=85) (zwischen 30 Sept. und 23 
Nov. 1617). Vgl. EI” , VI (1991), 269, s.v. “Malik “Ambar” (R.M. Eaton). 
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christliche Sklavin aus der Levante, ihm méglicherweise vom Galeerenka- 
pitin Mimi geschenkt oder verkauft worden, bei seiner Abreise freigelassen 
und nachher zum Islam iibergetreten: im Jahre 1628 nennt sie der opper- 
koopman eine “‘freie tiirkische Frau”’, mit dem Namen Issa Ibben Soliman, 
vielleicht als A’isha bint Sulaym4n zu interpretieren®!. Dergleichen Skla- 
vinnen konnte man 1616 in den StraBen von Sana’a bewundern als sie sich, 
im Gefolge ihrer verhiillten Gebieterinnen, in das hammdm begaben. Diese 
Dienerinnen, nach Van den Broeckes Urteil oft weifSer und schéner als ihre 
Herrinnen, waren meist “‘Christenkinder’’, von den Tiirken dorthin trans- 
portiert®2, 

Die “‘wichtigste Frauen’”’ des beglerbegis Ja°far Basha waren, das be- 
zeugt der Oberkaufmann 1616, in “einem groBen Haus’, zam Komplex des 
StadtschloBes von Sana’a gehérend, untergebracht. Es bedarf keiner weite- 
ren Auseinandersetzung, da die meisten von thnen, oder sogar alle, Skla- 
vinnen waren. Diese “‘Haremsdamen”’ wurden von der AuBenwelt von 
Eunuchen abgeschirmt®3. Solche capados hatte der Hollander schon 1614 
in Aden in Funktion gesehen: dort wurden die reichen Frauen, im Gegen- 
satz zu den weniger leistungsfahigen, “‘van (...) cloetelossen strengelijck 
verwarat ”’, d.h. ‘“‘von Hodenlosen streng tiberwacht’’®*! 

An Bord der Schiffen, die jemenitische Hafen einliefen, gab es 
manchmal Sklaven, die nicht zur Fracht oder zu den Passagieren gehGrten, 
sondern zur Mannschaft. Diese verkehrten, wahrend der meist langen An- 
kerperioden, regelmafig in der Stadt, oft, wenn es ihr Rang erlaubte, als Eh- 
rengaste von Beamten und Verwaltern. Das “‘groBe Schiff’? Dabhols, zum 
Beispiel, das irgendwann vor dem 20. Januar 1616 seine Heimfahrt von al- 
Mukha aus in Mukalla unterbrochen hatte, stand unter dem Kommando ei- 
nes abessinischen Sklaven, ndkhudhd’ Melick Seto®5. Auf der Ebrehimsia, 
die am 26. August 1621 al-Mukha verlassen hatte mit Bestimmung nach 
Dabhol, ihrem Heimathafen, befanden sich der ndkhudhda’ und sein Bruder, 
ihre beiden Frauen und 6 “‘Diener’’. Diese letztgenannten niedrigen Mann- 


81 Exzerpt aus dem Van den Broecke Familienmemonial, 10 Okt. 1628 (West-Afrika, 
91). 

82  Azié, I, 98, und Historiael, H4' (=63) (16 Mai 1616). 

83 Azié, I, 95 (9 Mai 1616); Historiael, H3" (=61) (zwischen 25 Apr. und 16 Mai 
1616). 

84 Azié, I, 36 (10 Sept. 1614). 

85 Azié, I, 81 (20 Jan. 1616). SM, M69. Vgl. C.G. Brouwer, “Under the watchful eye 
of Mimi bin “Abd Allah: The voyage of the Dutch merchant Pieter van den Broe- 
cke to the court of Dja“far Basha in Sana’a, 1616”’, Itinerario, 9 (1985), Nr. 2, 46; 
und A. Das Gupta, “Indian merchants and the western Indian Ocean: The early se- 
venteenth century’’, Modern Asian Studies, 19 (1985), 491. 
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schaftsmitglieder waren ohne Zweifel Sklaven®*. Zu den fremdlandischen 
Sklaven, die oft lange Zeit in der jemenitischen Gesellschaft lebten, zahlten 
auch solche, die von ihrem sayyid zum Handel ermachtigt worden waren. Im 
Herbst 1623, zum Beispiel, verlie der Handelsagent von Meleca Serour -d.h. 
Malik Surir, Gouverneur von Chaul- al-Mukha an Bord des Cochin-Schiffes. 
Dieser Sklave, der wahrend zweier Jahre die Chauler Faktorei in der Hafenstadt 
verwaltet hatte, fiihrte ein bares Kapital von 300.000 Realen von Achten mit®’. 

Ob einheimische Boote, die von Land aus zu ankernden Schiffen 
zwecks Erkundung oder Personenaufnahme geschickt wurden, von Sklaven 
gerudert wurden, ist ungewif. Die drei Seeleute, die am 27. August 1614 
auf der Héhe von Masjid Shaykh Salim mit ihrer “Prau”’ langsseits der 
Nassou anlegten, werden von Van den Broecke swarten, aber auch “‘Ara- 
ber” genannt®®, Keine Frage ist es, wer die Galeeren, in al-Mukha zur Ver- 
teidigung von Reede und Hafen stationiert®?, ruderten: wer ‘‘Galeere” 
sagte, sagte auch “‘Sklave’’. 

Der hollandische Zug von 27 Seeleuten, der am 23. Marz 1622, ge- 
fiihrt vom opperkoopman Albert Becker, in al-Mukha ans Land ging, um 
den als Geisel verhafteten De Milde zu entsetzen, wurde von den Tiirken 
eingekreist, entwaffnet und nach Ta‘izz deportiert. Auf Befehl des begler- 
begi Ahmad Fadli wurden sie in Ketten geschlagen. Kopf- und Barthaare 
wurden ihnen, wie es bei Sklaven tiblich war, abrasiert. Sie wurden “‘tyran- 
nisiert, mehr als irgendwelche andere Sklaven’’. Unter strenger Disziplin 
zwang man sie zur Sklavenarbeit. Sie wurden schlimmer als Sklaven mib- 
handelt und verpriigelt: einer brach sogar unter den Schlagen des ‘“‘Kapi- 
tans’” zusammen! Dieser letzte, der das Regiment iiber Soldaten und 
Sklaven in al-Mukha fiihrte, wurde vom beglerbegi “‘ziemlich geachtet’’”°. 


86 Resolution von Van den Broecke u.a., 26 Okt. 1621 (Aanw. 1984 VI, *18"). SM, 
M103. 

87  Sallaert an Van den Broecke, 25 Aug. 1623 (VOC 1082, 24'). SM, M164. 

88 Journal (VOC 1058, 86"-87'), und Azié, I, 27 (27 Aug. 1614). Swarten in der Be- 
deutung von “‘Arabern” findet man auch in Van den Broecke an Bewinthebbers, 15 
Dez. 1616 (VOC 1063, 85’). 

89  Azié, I, 83 (27 Jan. 1616), 87 (21 Apr. 1616), 105 (7 Juli 1616); Historiael, G4” 
(=56) (21 Apr. 1616), H4* (=64) (zwischen 24 Mai und 7 Juli 1616); Sallaert an ent- 
weder die Fiihrer (opperhoofden ) der “‘Verteidigungsflotte’’ (vloot van defensie) 
oder Van den Broecke, 8 Aug. 1623 (Westerkwartieren, 279). Betreffs der Galee- 
ren von al-Mukha s. Brouwer, Eye, 49, 50. Wurden die zur Verteidigung des Ha- 
fens von al-Shihr eingesetzten “Fregatten”’ auch von Sklaven bemannt? (Azié, I, 45 
(29 Sept. 1614)). 

90 De Milde an Dedel, 16 Aug. 1622 (Westerkwartieren, 262); Van Gorcum an Van 
Uffelen, 19 Aug. 1622 (Westerkwartieren, 270); De Milde an Coen, 23 Aug. 1622 
(Bescheiden, VII/2, 1004); Van den Broecke an Bewinthebberen, | Jan. 1623 
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Warscheinlich war ihm auch die Verwaltung des Gefangnisses in der Stadt 
anvertraut, dessen Inneres De Milde imstande war zu beobachten, als er am 
16. April 1623 inmitten der Sklaven gefesselt wurde?!. Aus allen diesen 
Angaben, teilweise indirekter Art, darf man ableiten da es Gruppen von 
tiberwachten, verketteten und rasierten Sklaven gab, die, unter Aufsicht e1- 
nes die Peitsche schwingenden Kapitans des beglerbegis, schwere Zwangs- 
arbeit zu leisten hatten. Die Art dieser Arbeit wird leider in den 
Dokumenten nicht naher beschrieben. 

Es wurden bereits die Palastsklaven beilaéufig erwaéhnt: Neger im 
Diensten des Sultans von Suqutra’ im Jahre 1620; ein englischer Ex-Matro- 
se am Hofe des Herrschers von Qishn im Jahre 1614. Auch Ahmad Fadli, 
der zwischen 1622-1624 den Befehl iiber die eyd/et fiihrte, verfiigte in sei- 
nem Gefolge iiber Sklaven. Diesen Dienern verdankte De Milde, Mitte 
1622, allerlei Auskiinfte ttber Wohlstand und Charakter ihres Gebieters?. 

Einige Sklaven wuBten hohe Amter im Staate zu erlangen. Unter ih- 
nen war, darf man annehmen, der Kapitén der Sira-Festung, dessen Auftrag 
es war, Adens Hafen vor feindlichen Angriffen zu schiitzen. Dieser Mann, 
namens Sijmon, war von der Kiiste der Berberei gebiirtig, redete “‘ein we- 
nig italienisch” und war vermutlich ein Renegat?3. Auch sein Kollege in al- 
Mukha, Mimi ibn °Abd Allah, war héchstwarscheinlich ein Sklave oder 
Freigelassener. Er sollte als Kapitaén der Galeeren die Sicherheit der Reede 
von al-Mukha garantieren. Er bekleidete, bis zu seinem Vergiftungstode 
1624 oder 1625, die Stellung eines terjiimdn, d.h. Dolmetschers, und be- 
vollmachtigten Unterhandlers. Er beherrste das Spanische. Vermutlich war 
auch er ein Renegat. Sein miihiir, dessen Signet tiberliefert worden ist 1n e1- 
nigen seiner Briefe an Hollander und Englander, nennt seinen Namen, ein- 
geleitet vom Terminus bendeh oder “‘Sklave’’4. 

Uber den Status des Gouverneurs von al-Mukha, 1621, lassen die 
Quellen jedenfalls keine UngewiBheit bestehen: Dieser war ein Sklave des 
beglerbegis Muhammad Basha. Wie alle Gouverneure, schreibt De Milde, 


(VOC 1078, *396'); De Milde an De Carpentier, 1 Aug. 1623 (VOC 1090, 57°); 
und Sallaert an entweder die Fihrer der ““Verteidigungsflotte’’ oder Van den Broek- 
ke, 8 Aug. 1623 (Westerkwartieren, 279). 

91 Sallaert an Van den Broecke, 25 Aug. 1623 (VOC 1082, 21°). 

92 De Milde an Dedel, 16 Aug. 1622 (Westerkwartieren, 263-264). 

93 Azié, I, 28-29 (30-31 Aug. 1614); Journal (VOC 1058, 87° und 88"; 30-31 Aug. 
und 2 Sept.1614). 

94 Cf. Brouwer, Eye, passim. Dazu C.G Brouwer, “‘A stockless anchor and an un- 
saddled horse: Ottoman letters addressed to the Dutch in Yemen, first quarter of the 
17th century”, Turcica, 20 (1988), 182, 187-189, 189, 191-194, 196, 228 (PI. 2) 
(der Siegelabdruck auf einem den 1. Juli 1616 datierten Brief: 194 und 242 (Ill. 4)). 
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kannte er nur ein Ziel: Méglichst viele Zolleinnahmen, um in seiner Stel- 
lung belassen zu werden. Nun, da es ihm im vorausgegangenen Jahre ge- 
lungen war, tiber 300.000 Reale von Achten aus den Kaufleuten zu pres- 
sen, wurde er fiir das laufende Jahr tatsachlich von seinem Herren als 
sanjaqbegi behalten?>. Auf demselben Posten, aber jetzt in al-Shihr, war 
Van den Broecke 1614 gleichfalls emem Sklaven, genauer einem Freigelas- 
senen, begegnet. Dieser, mit Namen Mansour, vertrat semen “‘Kénig”’ Ab- 
della, d.h. “Abd Allah, der im Inneren des Hadramawt residierte. Mansir, 
ein Araber (!), war “door sijn weldoen ” aufgestiegen, ein doppeldeutiger 
Ausdruck, mit dem entweder “‘seines (d.h. Mansirs) richtigen Vorgehens 
wegen” oder “‘von seinem (d.h. SAbd Allaéhs) Wohlwollen”’ gemeint sein 
kann”®. 

Die Reihe von Karrieremachern unter den Sklaven im Jemen wahrend 
der ersten Dezennien des 17. Jahrhunderts, soweit wir sie in den niederlin- 
dischen Dokumenten antreffen, wird beschlossen vom Leibarzt des begler- 
begis Ahmad Fadli. Dieser Mann, der am 21. April 1623 an Bord der 
hollandischen Jacht Heusden vom Kommandanten Francois Lemmens als 
Unterhandler empfangen wurde, war ein neapolitanischer Abtriinniger und 
daher vermutlich ein (freigelassener) Sklave?’. 


7. Ergebnisse 


Es ergibt sich, daB nur ein Teil der Vielzahl hollandischer Dokumente be- 
ziiglich des Jemen in der Zeit von 1614-1630 Angaben tiber die stidarabi- 
sche Sklavengeschichte enthalt: gezahlte 22 Dokumente und 1 gedrucktes 
Journal. Diese stammen aus den Jahren 1614-1618, 1620-1623, 1628 und 
1634. Unter den 7 mit Namen genannten, niederlandischen Verfassern sind 
Van der Haghen und Van den Broecke die weitaus wichtigsten; 2 arabische 
Handler, Mataco und Josepho, sind bedeutende Gewahrsm4nner. Die Skla- 
vendaten, die aus dieser Handvoll Quellen zu schépfen sind, sind leider ge- 
ring an Zahl, wenig detailliert und inzidentell. Sie beziehen sich tiberdies 
nur auf die Hafenstadte al-Mukha, Aden, Mukalla, al-Shihr, Qishn und die 
osmanische Residenz Sana’a. Soweit sie nicht ‘“‘allgemeiner”’ Art sind, be- 
streichen sie ausschlieBlich die Jahre 1614, 1616 und 1620-1623. 


95 De Milde an Coen, 21 Aug. 1621 (Westerkwartieren, 253). 

96  Azié, I, 48 (20 Sept. 1614; Abdel Gader statt Abdella ); Journal (VOC 1058, 91’; 
22 Sept. 1614). 

97  Sallaert an entweder die Fihrer der “Verteidigungsflotte” oder Van den Broecke, 8 
Aug. 1623 (Westerkwartieren, 278). Vgl. Brouwer, De Milde, 724. 
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Es eriibrigt sich eine nahere Auseinandersetzung, daB solch mageren 
Daten selbst den Anfang einer quantitativen Analyse unméglich machen: 
Schiffszahlen, Handelsvolumen, Preisfluktuationen usw., nach Hafen und 
Jahren verteilt und in Tabellen oder Diagrammen dargestellt, sind nicht zu 
berechnen. Ebensowenig kénnen die Formen, in denen sich die Sklaverei 
im Jemen manifestierte, in Einzelheiten oder vollstindig beschrieben wer- 
den. Ist das hollandische Quellenmaterial also jeden Wertes entblét? Keines- 
wegs. Wenn den allgemeinen und spezifischen Angaben, zusammen- 
geflochten, eine indikative Bedeutung beigemessen wiirde, so kénnte ein 
globales Bild vom Sklavenhandel und der Sklaverei skizziert werden. Die- 
ses wiirde etwa so aussehen: 

In Qishn und al-Shihr wurden jahrlich Sklaven mit ja/bas von den Co- 
moren (Anjuan), Sofala, der Kiiste von Malindi (Pate und Lamu), aber vor 
allem aus Madagaskar zugefiihrt. Was die letzterwahnte Insel betrifft, so 
handelte es sich um fast 4 bis 5000 Sklaven, eingekauft in Sada und Man- 
gelagi fiir 1 1/2 bis 3 Reale von Achten das ‘‘Stiick’’, verkauft auf 6ffentli- 
chen Sklavenmarkten fiir 9 oder 10 Reale, mit 200 bis fast 600% Gewinn 
also. Der mittransportierte Reis diente als Proviant. Reeder der Schiffe von 
Qishn war der Sultan selbst. In al-Shihr wurden zusatzlich jedes Jahr Chri- 
stensklaven vom Suez-Schiff, das Eigentum des osmanischen Sultans war, 
angeliefert und verkauft fiir 100 bis 200, ja sogar 300 Reale von Achten. 
Der Wert eines Christensklaven belief sich also auf das zehn bis zwanzigfa- 
che, gar dreiBigfache eines Madagaskarsklaven. 

Sklaven von der ostafrikanischen Kiiste (Pate, Malindi, Mogadishu) 
und aus Habash (Zayla°) wurden Jahr fiir Jahr in al-Mukha mit jalbas abge- 
setzt. Das Kargovolumen wechselte dabei erheblich von Schiff zu Schiff, 
die Saisonsanzahl diirfte vielleicht auf nicht ganz 1000 geschatzt werden. 
Diese Sklaven wurden vom Suez-Schiff und Karawanen eingekauft, dann 
weiter transportiert iiber Jedda und Suez nach Mekka, beziechungsweise 
Kairo. Sehr viele abessinische Sklaven wurden von indischen Handlern 
nach Indien als Transitware tibergefiihrt. Dorthin verschiffte man ebenfalls 
tiirkische und christliche Sklaven, offensichtlich vom Suez-Schiff in al- 
Mukha gebracht. Umgekehrt fanden auch indische Sklaven ihren Weg in 
dem jemenitischen Hafen. 

Im Jemen begegnete man Mischlings-, Neger- und (aus der Levante) 
Christenfrauen als unverschleierten Sklavinnen im Gefolge freier ver- 
schleierter moslemischer Herrinnen. Sklavinnen gab es auch im Harem des 
beglerbegis. Eunuchen sehen wir als Haremswachter in reichen Familien 
und am Hofe des osmanischen Generalgouverneurs. An Bord besuchender 
Schiffe gab es manchmal Sklaven, nicht nur in niedriger Stellung, sondern 
auch in der Funktion Kapitan. Fremdlandische Sklaven wohnten oft jahre- 
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lang als bevollmachtigte Handler im Lande. Ein unter strenger Zucht 
Zwangsarbeit leistendes Sklavenkorps im Dienste des wdlis fand man in al- 
Mukha. Palastsklaven dienten an den arabischen Héfen, wie am osmani- 
schen Hofe zu Sana’a. Einige Sklaven bekleideten hohe Posten als 
Galeeren- und Festungskommandant, als Stadtverwalter oder als Leibarzt 
des beglerbegis. 

Dieses globale Bild indikativer Bedeutung, aus den niederlandischen 
Zeugnissen erwo’ ben, bestitigt bis ins einzelne die in den jemenitisch-ara- 
bischen Quellen gefundenen Daten. Es enthalt jedoch Elemente, die im ein- 
heimischen Material nahezu abwesend sind, und zwar auf dem Gebiete des 
uiberseeischen Sklavenhandels: genaue, obgleich inzidentelle Angaben tiber 
Herkunft (die Madagaskar-Connection !), Schiffe, Anzahl, Preise und Pro- 
viantierung. Hatte man anderes erwarten kénnen von einer Kompanie, die 
ihren Handel auf Schiffen trieb? 

ErschlieBung der VOC-Dokumente aus spiterer Zeit, aus der Periode 
1638-1759 also, verspricht, aufgrund vorher genannter Griinde, eine weit- 
aus reichere Ernte an Daten iiber die jemenitische Sklavengeschichte. Die- 
ser Beitrag, beschrankt wie er leider sein muB, bildet das Praéludium dazu! 
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1. Introduction 


Even nowadays there are still some North Africans of Andalusi descent 
who remain conscious of their Spanish origins. In the town of Soliman, for 
example, one family is reported as maintaining the tradition of partaking of 
a meal of kwaris (a type of sausage prepared according to a recipe handed 
down over the generations) in commemoration of the expulsion of the 
Moriscos from Spain (1609-1614)!. During their voyage into exile, so the 
story goes, their forebears hid their jewels in sausages, so as to keep them 
safe from ships’ captains who preyed on their helpless passengers. Thanks 
to this ruse, the Moriscos were able to use their jewels to purchase land in 
their new country, and at the annual ‘id al-kabir the head of the family re- 
tells the story in the course of the meal. As the present study will show, 
this ritual, strangely reminiscent of that of Pesach, is based on real events. 
The Andalusi Muslim who is the subject of this study, Ahmad b. 
Qasim ibn Ahmad ibn al-faqih Qasim ibn al-shaykh al-Hajari al-Andalusi, 


. Abbreviations: El” = The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition; GAL = C. Brockel- 
mann: Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. Zweite den Supplementbanden ange- 
passte Auflage. II Vols. (Leiden 1943-1949); GAL S=C. Brockelmann: Geschichte 
der arabischen Litteratur. Supplementbande. III Vols.(Leiden 1937-1942); SIHM = 
H. de Castries e.a.: Les sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc (Panis, London, and 
The Hague 1905->); Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.) = Nasir al-din “ald 'l-gawm al-kéfirin. 
Mukhtasar nhlat al-shihab 114 liga’ al-ahbab |i -Ahmad b. Qasim al-Hajari al-Anda- 
lust (Afiiqay) (M. Raziiq, ed.) (Casablanca 1987) (Manshitrat kulliyyat al-adab wa- 
*1-“uliim al-insaniyya, no. 3). 

] See on the history of the Moriscos: A. Dominguez Ortiz and B. Vincent: Historia 
de los moriscos. Vida y tragedia de una minoria (Madrid 1985); EF s.v. Moriscos 
(art. by G.A. Wiegers). 

2 S.T. Rivers: “Exiles from Andalusia’, in: Aramco World, 42 no.4 (July-August 
1991), pp. 10-6, p. 16. 
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travelled from Marrakesh to France and the Low Countries in order to seek 
compensation for valuables stolen from his fellow countrymen during the 
Mediterranean crossing. He wrote several books about his travels, and from 
the one work which is extant he emerges as a most interesting figure. The 
following panegyrical poem, written in Spanish, was dedicated to him in 
1044/1634 by a Muslim of Granadan origin, SAbd al-Rahman b. Qasim 
Ximénez. It may be rendered as follows: 


“Tllustrious and famous talib? from our fatherland’, 

familiar at the court of Kings>, 

I beg your forgiveness for not coming to welcome you, 

For I did not [then] know you, nor did I have news of your arrival®. 
It was through some divine verses that I came to know of your great learning, 
Verses which reached me copied by your own hand’. 

You are unique in art, the repository of science, 

A courtier in the presence of Kings, steeped® in the Qur’an 

As the son of such a father, your courage is renowned. 

Noble heart, munificent in every way, 

the whole nation? loves you dearly, you are the friend of all. 

They are grateful to you for the favour you rendered them, 

And they pray to God that your stay in the castle!° 


3 ___In some of the documents published in the SIHM Ahmad b. Qasim is called “‘talbe 

Hemed Bencassem’”’, see also below. 

1.e. Spain. 

A reference to Ahmad b. Qasim’s office at the court of the sultans of Marrakesh. 

sc. in Sale. 

We know of only one (Spanish) poem by him, which deals with the Prophet. 

The moder word dotrino is applied to someone who is shy. Clearly we should in- 

terpret it as “‘leamned” here. 

9 Ahmad b. Qasim is referring to the Moriscos. The clearest indication that the Mori- 
scos viewed themselves as a nation is found in Ahmad’s letter to Moriscos in Con- 
stantinople of 1612, see: Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565, f. 164v (16lv), 
in: G.A. Wiegers: A learned Muslim Acquaintance of Erpenius and Golius. Ahmad 
b. Kasim al-Andalusi and Arabic Studies in the Netherlands (Leiden 1988), pp. 43- 
4. References to the Bologna manuscript are given as follows. The first number 
refers to the most recent foliation, the second, between brackets, refers to the older 
one which is given in all earlier publications about the manuscript. 

10 1.e. the kasba al-Udaya, the former Almohad fortress near Rabat at the estuary of 
the Bou Regreg, in which the Andalusians, mainly the former Morisco inhabitants 
of Hornachos, settled. It was nearly deserted at that time, see for example: R. Le 
Tourneau: “La décadence sa’dienne et l’anarchie morocaine au XVIle siécle”’, in 
Annales de la Faculté des Lettres d’Aix, XXXII (1958), pp. 187-225, p. 217; Do- 
minguez Ortiz and Vincent, Historia de los moriscos, pp. 234-6. 
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where you will reside may be, 1f God so grant, all you desire. 
As the least of your retainers, take me into your service: 

I would deem it my great good fortune to serve the nobly born 
I assure you I am a profound admirer of yours, 

One of the Granadan stock whom they call habdu el rehmen"!!. 


CAbd al-Rahman Ximénez wrote this poem shortly after the arrival in Salé 
of Ahmad b. Qasim who, after his flight from Spain, had for many years 
been secretary and Spanish interpreter to the Sa°did sultan Mawlay Zaydan 
(1012/1603-1037/1627) and his successors. When the poem was written, in 
1044/1634, he had just come from Marrakesh where he had lived with his 
family since 1007/1599. Ahmad b. Qasim was about sixty-five at the time. 
He may have had no intention of settling in Salé, for he soon left it in order 
to go on hajj. After completing it he stayed for a while in Cairo, and prob- 
ably never returned to Morocco: we lose trace of him in Tunis in about 
1051/1641. We can deduce from the poem that he was held in high esteem 
by the Moriscos, as a religious scholar (indicated both by the qualification 
“‘steeped in the Qur’an’’, and by the title ‘d/ib, “‘student”’!2), as a poet!3, as 


11. The Spanish text (in: Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565 f. 120v (117v) - 
121v (118v)) reads as follows: 

“Y llustre talib famoso / de nuestra patria escoyido, 
que en la corte con los rreyes / as estado y asistido. 
Perdon te pido por ésta / que el no averte conos¢ido, 
ni saver de tu venida/ no te he dado el bienvenido. 
Tuve nuevas de tu ¢giengia / por unos versos divinos, 
que vinieron a mis manos / y por las tuyas escritos. 
Eres unico en el arte / de las [MS la] giengias el archivo, 
cortesano entre los rreyes, / en el alcoran dotrino. 
Conos¢ido es tu valor / como de quien eres hyo, 

novle pecho y coragon / y en todo caritativo, 

Te quiere bien la nagion / eres de todos amigo. 

que del favor que les diste / estan muy agradegidos, 

a dios le piden que sea / tu asistengia en el castillo 
donde bivas a tu gusto / lo que Dios fuere servido. 

Soy uno de tus menores / ocupame en tu seruig¢io: 

que lo tendré a buena suerte / servir a los bien nagidos. 
Un afigionado tuyo, / de veras te gertifico 

que Ilaman habdu el rehmen / y de solar granadino’’. 

12 EP sv. madrasa, sub no. 8 (art. by J. Pedersen-[G. Makdisi]). 

13. Onf. 121v (118v)-122v (119v) of Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565, we 
find a poem by Ahmad b. Qasim beginning as follows: “Dios eterno y adorado / tu 
gracia y fauor te pido / para darte siempre gragias / por el profecta escojido...’’. 
This is the only piece of poetry which has come down tc us. 
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a high official in the court of the sultans of Marrakesh, and as someone who 
had served his people, the exiled Muslims of Spain. My principal aim in 
this article is to give the reader an impression of the state of research. Bear- 
ing in mind the theme of the work in which the present article has been in- 
cluded, I will focus on the fact that, during the greater part of his active life, 
Ahmad b. Qasim was to a certain extent part of two cultures: of Maghribi 
culture, the world of Islam, and of European culture, the world of Chris- 
tianity. I will begin with a survey of sources and studies; there will then fol- 
low a short biographical sketch and, finally, some concluding remarks. 


2. Sources and studies 


The remarkable ambivalence which can be perceived in Ahmad b. Qasim’s 
life is also reflected in studies on him, the earliest of which date from the 
seventeenth century. First of all the ““Maghribi”’ side of his personality was 
studied in the seventeenth and eighteenth century by Moroccan historians 
and chroniclers such as al-CAyyashi (d. 1139/1726-27)!4 and al-Ifrani 
(1080/1669-70-1151/1738-39)!5, who knew him as Aba ’I-CAbbaés Ahmad 
Afaqay!® al-Andalusi and who quoted passages from his autobiographical 
work entitled rihlat al-shihab ila liga’ al-ahbdb (“‘the voyage of the me- 
teorite [the /agab of the author being apparently Shihab al-Din] in order to 
meet his beloved’’). Except for these quotations and a few in Ahmad b. 
Qasim’s own writings, this work is no longer extant. The reports by these 
historians were taken up at the beginning of this century by other Moroccan 
historians such as al-CAbbas b. Ibrahim!” and Muhammad al-CAbdi al-Ka- 


14. Zahr al-Bustdn fi nasab akhwdl Mawland Zaydén (Rabat, al-khizana al-“4mma, 
MS D 2152, pp. 105-7), cf. C. Samelli Cerqua: ‘“La fuga in Marocco di al-Sihab 
Ahmad al-Hagari al-Andalusi”’ in: Studi Magrebini, I (1966), pp. 215-29, (photo- 
graphs of this manuscript) table 16-18"; idem: “Lo scrittore ispano-marocchino al- 
Hafgari e il suo Kitab Nasir ad-Din”’, in: Atti del II] Congresso di Studi Arabi e 
Islamici, Ravello 1966 (Napoli 1967), pp. 595-614, p. 602. 

15. Nuzhat al-hddi bi akhbdr multk al-qarn al-hddi (edition and translation, O. 
Houdas). II Vols. (Paris 1888-1889), p. 118/ translation p. 200; Safwat man inta- 
shar min akhbdr sulaha’ al-qarn al-hdadi “ashar (lithography Fez s.a.), p. 6. 

16 The name Afigay (var. Afighay) can be explained in several ways, namely as a 
colloquial word for Aba ’1-Qasim, the kunya of Ahmad, or as a Berber word (see: 
H.R. Singer: “‘Morisken als tibersetzer’’, in: Sprache, Literatur, Kultur. Romanisti- 
sche Beitrage (D. Briesemeister, ed.) (Frankfurt/M. 1974) FAS. Publikationen 
des Fachbereichs Angewandte Sprachwissenschaft der Johannes Gutenberg-Univer- 
sitat Mainz in Germersheim. Reihe A, Bd. 1), pp. 37-49, p. 39). 

17 Cf. AL-i‘lém bi-man halla Marrdkush wa-Aghmat min al-a“lam, Vol. Il (reprint, 
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nini!8 and by the well-known French orientalist E. Lévi-Provengal!?. Be- 
tween the 1950s and 1970s M. al-Fasi2°, M. al-Maniini2! and M. Hajji22 
studied Ahmad b. Qasim’s Arabic works as well. Al-Maniini’s study, focus- 
ing on a phenomenon which may be called a translation movement at the 
Sa‘did court, is particularly important. 

Barthélemi d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale (published in 1697) is 
the first Western study in which Ahmad b. Qasim is mentioned?3. However, 
the short passage in question remained entirely unnoticed. Only thanks to 
the publications of the nineteenth-century Spanish Arabist E. Saavedra y 
Moragas did Ahmad b. Qasim’s “European” side become known to the 
learned world. Saavedra’s index of Islamic works in Spanish by Moriscos 
and Mudejars includes a short description of a manuscript (Bologna, Bib- 
lioteca Universitaria MS 565) which contains several Spanish writings, al- 
most certainly in autograph, by Ahmad b. Qasim?+. The first study of this 
manuscript was carried out by the Spanish scholar J. Oliver Asin, who dealt 
with Ahmad b. Qasim in his interesting but little known?’ study Vida de 
don Felipe de Africa, principe de Fez y Marruecos (1566-1621)°. In it, he 
qualified him as an ‘‘author of poetry and prose in Castilian, a friend of the 
famous Archbishop of Granada who founded the [convent of the] Sacro- 
monte and of the Dutch Arabists, and later a high official at the Moroccan 
court, to whose personality I will soon return, when publishing some of his 


Rabat 1974), pp. 273-76. 

18 Kitab jawdhir al-kamAal fi tardjim al-rijdl, Vol. I (Casablanca 1934), pp. 87-93. 
This work was not accessible to me. I quote it on the basis of Samelli Cerqua, ““Lo 
scrittore’’, p. 595. 

19 Les historiens des chorfa. Essai sur la littérature historique et biographique du 
XVIe au XXe siécle (Paris 1922), p. 100. 

20 “Al-rahhala al-maghariba wa-atharuhum”’, in: Da‘wat al-haqq, Il, no. 2 (Rabi* II 
1378 / November 1958), pp. 12-8 and II, no. 3 (Jumada I 1378 / December 1958), 
pp. 19-23, pp. 21-2. 

21 “Zéahira ta°ribiyya fi l-Maghrib al-Sa‘diyya”, in: Da“wat al-haqq, X, no. 3 
(Ramadan 1386 / January 1967), pp. 74-91. 

22. M. Hajji: L’activité intellectuelle au Maroc a l’Epoque Sa“dide. I Vols. (Rabat 
1977), p. 460. 

23  Bibliothéque orientale ou dictionnaire universel contenant généralement tout ce 
qui regarde la conoissance des Peuples de |’Orient (Paris 1697), p. 71. I owe this 
reference to Professor L.P. Harvey. See on this work: H. Laurens: Aux Sources de 
l’Orientalisme: La Bibliotheque Orientale de Barthélemi d’Herbelot (Paris 1978). 

24 “Indice general de la literatura aljamiada’’, in: Memorias de la Real Academia Es- 
pafiola, V1 (1889), pp. 237-320, pp. 287-89 (no. LXIX): a short description of the 
contents of this manuscript. 

25 None of the authors who so far have published about Ahmad b. Qasim mentions it. 

26 (Madrid and Granada 1955). 
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interesting writings’’2’. To the best of my knowledge Oliver Asin, who died 
in 1980, never published such a study28. But we should obviously credit 
him for having made some significant discoveries, such as Ahmad b. 
Qdasim’s acquaintance with the Leiden professors of Arabic. The next scho- 
lar to occupy himself with Ahmad b. Qasim was L.P. Harvey, who at the 
end of the 1950s published the introduction to the Kitdb al-°izz wa’l-ma- 
nafic (see below), with an English translation and an introductory bio- 
graphical essay2?. Juan Penella Roma wrote several studies which 
concentrated on the Bologna manuscript”. 

Ever since 1966 the Italian Arabist C. Sarnelli Cerqua has been pub- 
lishing translations (in Italian) as well as studies of a summary of the rihla 
mentioned above, which Ahmad b. Qasim compiled at the request of the 
Malikite Azhar scholar al-Ujhari , whom he had met in Egypt in about 
1047/1637. The autograph manuscript of this summary, which came to light 
in Dar al-kutub in Cairo, is called Kitab ndsir al-din ala ’l-qawm al-kdfirin 
wa-huwa al-sayf al-ashhar ald kull man kafar (‘The victorious defender 
of religion against the Unbelievers, which is the mightiest sword against 
every Unbeliever’’)>!. More recently P.S. van Koningsveld traced another 


27 ~=“‘poeta y prosista en lengua castellana, amigo del famoso arzobispo de Granada, 
que fundo el Sacro Monte y de los arabistas holandeses, y alto personaje mas tarde 
en la corte de Marruecos, cuya personalidad daré a conocer proximamente, publi- 
cando ademas algunos de sus interesantes escritos’’. See also J. Oliver Asin: “Un 
Morisco de Tunez, admirador de Lope’’, in: Al-Andalus, I (1933), pp. 409-50, p. 
415, in which he in passing discusses Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565. 

28 See S. Gibert in A/-Qantara, | (1980), pp. 453-58. 

29 “The Morisco who was Muley Zaidan’s Spanish interpreter. Ahmad bnu Qasim ibn 
al-faqih Qasim ibn al-shaikh al-Hajari al-Andalusi, alias Ehmed ben Cacim Be- 
jarano hijo de Ehmed hijo de alfaqui Cagim hijo del saih al-Hhachari Andaluz”’ in: 
Misceldnea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos, VIll, fasc. 1 (1959), pp. 67-97. 

30 Los Moriscos espafioles emigrados al norte de Africa (Barcelona 1975) (unpub- 
lished doctoral thesis, which contains an edition of the entire manuscript. This 
work was not accessible to me). A summary in Spanish of this thesis was published 
under the same title (Universidad de Barcelona 1975). See also his “Introduction 
au manuscrit D 565 de la Bibliothéque Universitaire de Bologne” in: Recueil d’é- 
tudes sur les moriscos andalous en Tunisie (M. de Epalza and R. Petit, eds.) (Ma- 
drid and Tunis 1973), pp. 258-63. 

31 Shelfmark T[al“at] 1634, cf. Fu’ad Sayyid: Fihrist al-makhitdt allati igtanatha 
Dér al-kutub min sanat 1936-1955, Vol. Ill (Cairo 1963/1383), p. 148; C. Sarnelli 
Cerqua: “La fuga in Marocco di al- Sihab Ahmad al-Hafgari al-Andalusi” in: Studi 
Magrebini, 1 (1966), pp. 215-29 + 15 tables (chapter II and III); “Lo scrittore is- 
pano-marocchino al-Hafari e il suo Kitab Nasir ad-Din”’, in: Atti del II] Congresso 
di Studi Arabi e Islamici, Ravello 1966 (Napoli 1967), pp. 595-614 + X tables (in- 
troduction); “‘Al-Hagari in Andalusia”’, in: Studi Magrebini, III (1970), pp. 161- 
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manuscript of this text in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. This will be 
discussed below. H.R. Singer wrote an article which focused on Ahmad b. 
Qasim’s translations from and into Arabic32; M. de Epalza devoted atten- 
tion to his involvement in the Lead Books affair in 198233. In 1987 the Mo- 
roccan scholar M. Raziiq published an edition of the autograph manuscript 
of Kitab ndasir al-din and refers to the life and work of Ahmad b. Qasim in 
his thesis about the emigration of the Andalusians to Morocco in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries>+. In 1988 the present author wrote a study 
about his contacts with the Leiden professors of Arabic Thomas Erpentus 
(van Erpe, 1584-1624) and Jacobus Golius (van Gool, 1596-1667)3> and in 
the same year J.R. Jones devoted attention to Ahmad b. Qasim in his thesis 
on Arabic studies in Renaissance Europe°®. 


203 + 26 tables (chapter I); “‘Al-Hagari a Rouen e a Parisi’”’, in: Studi arabo- is- 
lamici in onore di Roberto Rubinacci nel suo settantesimo compleanno (C. Samelli 
Cerqua, ed.), Vol. II (Napoli 1985), pp. 551-68 + 18 tables (chapter IV and V). 
Studies by Sarnelli: “Un voyageur arabo-andalou au Caire au XVIleme siécle: al- 
Sihab Ahmad al-Hadjari’’, in: Colloque International sur l'Histoire du Caire 
(March-April 1969) s.as. I , pp. 103-106; L’écrivain hispano marocain al-Hagari et 
son Kitab Nasir al-Din, in: M. de Epalza and R. Petit (eds.): Recueil d'études sur 
les moriscos andalous en Tunisie (Madrid and Tunis 1973), pp. 248-57 (partial 
French translation of Samelli’s article “Lo scrittore’’); ““La contribution de 
al-Hagari a I’histoire de 1’ Andalus” in: Revista del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Is- 

ldmicos en Madrid (Majallat al-ma‘had al-misri lil-dirdsdt al-islamiyya fi Ma- 
drid), 23 (1985-6), pp. 113-9; “‘Al-Hagari en France”, in: Las prdacticas 
musulmanas de los moriscos andaluces (1492-1609). ‘Actas del III Simposio Inter- 
nacional de Estudios Moriscos (A. Temimi, ed.) (Zaghouan 1989), pp. 161-6. See 
also M. Hajji: ‘Le voyage en Hollande d’Afuqay au debut du XVII° siécle”, in: Le 
Maroc et la Hollande. Actes de la Deuxiéme Rencontre Universitaire. Etudes sur 
l’histoire, la migration, la langue et la culture (Rabat 1990), pp. 29-33; “Abd al- 
Madjid al-Qaddini: “suwar © an ’driba min khilal thalath nhalat maghnbiyya wa- 
ba‘d al-murasalat al-rasmiyya”, in: Majallat kulliyyat al-Gdéb wa-'l-°ultim 
al-insdniyya. Jamiat Muhammad al-khdmis, 15 (1989-90), 45-66. 

32 “Morisken’’. 

33 “Le milieu hispano-moresque de |’evangile islamisant de Bamabé (XVIe-XVIle 
siécle)’’, in: Islamochristiana, 8 (1982), pp. 159-83, pp. 171-3. 

34 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.); idem: Al-andalusiyytin wa-hijradtuhum ila'l-Maghrib khi- 
lala ’I-garnayn 16 wa 17 (Casablanca 1990). 

35 A learned Muslim Acquaintance of Erpenius and Golius. When I wrote this I did 
not yet know Oliver Asin’s study. 

36 = J.R. Jones: Learning Arabic in Renaissance Europe (1505-1624). Unpublished 
PhD thesis (London University, School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS) 
July 1988), pp. 98-120. 
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3. Biography 
A. Life in Spain (ca. 1570-1599). 


Ahmad b. Qasim ibn Ahmad ibn al-faqih Qasim ibn al-shaykh al-Hajari was 
born c. 1569-1570, at the time of the second uprising of the Granadan Mori- 
scos which lasted from 1568 until 157037. Before we proceed we should 
take a closer look at two problems: the name of the man whom I refer to as 
Ahmad b. Qasim and the identification of the place where he was born. 

It seems clear that Ahmad b. Qasim was known under various names, 
depending on the public he addressed. For example, in some of his writings 
included in the Bologna manuscript, written in Tunis in Spanish in about 
1048/1638 for the exiled Moriscos unable to read Arabic, he sometimes 
signs himself Ehmed ben Cacim Bejarano. We must assume that Bejarano 
was the surname by which he had been known in Spanish society38. At 
about the same time he signed the Arabic Kitab ndsir al-din, and texts in- 
cluded in the Bologna manuscript with the name in the title of the present 
article. This may be explained by the fact that he was addressing a much 
larger public. His family name was Ibn al-shaykh>?. The nisba al-Hajari 
may have been derived from the village where he was raised, called al- 
Hajar al-Ahmar”. It seems likely that he began to use the nisba al-Anda- 
lusi, ‘‘the Andalusian’, only after leaving Spain. We find it in nearly all 
sources dating from after 1600. 


37 Kitab nasir al-din (ed.), p. 104, note 21. In the margin of the Cairo manuscript 
Ahmad b. Qasim says that he “today” attained 74 lunar years. If “‘today”’ is inter- 
preted as c. 1051, the year in which he completed the manuscript (see: ibidem, p. 
151), he was bom around 977/1569-70. On the rising of the Granadan Moriscos, 
see: Dominguez Ortiz and Vincent, Historia, pp. 35-56. 

38 Moriscos are known to have used both an Islamic and a Christian first name, see B. 
Vincent, “‘El nombre cristiano de los moriscos’’, in: B. Vincent: Minorias y margi- 
nados en la Espafta del siglo XVI (Granada 1987), pp. 31-45. We have less know- 
ledge of their use of ““Muslim’”’ family names. 

39 It is certain that we should not read Ibn al-shaykh al-Hajari. In Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale MS Arabe 4119, f. 25v, he signs himself as Ahmad b. Qasim ibn Ahmad 
ibn al-faqih Qasim 1bn al-shaykh al-Andalusi (photograph of this manuscript in: 
Jones, Learning Arabic in Renaissance Europe, p. 114). 

40 This is not entirely certain. We find the nisba al-Haj(a)ri already in al-Andalus in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, see: Estudios Onomdstico-biograficos de al-Andalus 
(M. Marin, ed.) (Madrid 1988), nos. 222 (Zaragoza), 509 (Cordoba), 1046 (Se- 
ville), 1138 (Zaragoza), 1470 (Seville). This nisba may have been derived from 
Hajr in Yemen, see: Ibn “Abd al-Mun‘im al-Him yari: Kitab al-rawd al-mi‘ tar fi 
khabar al-aqtdar (1. cAbbas, ed.) (Bayrut 1984” ), S.v. hajr. 
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Ahmad b. Qasim was apparently Arabophone: he states that the lan- 


guage spoken i in al-Hajar al-Ahmar ("the red stone’’), the place where he 
grew up, was Arabic. It was only later, in Madrid, he tells us, that a Morisco 
physician taught him to read his mother-tongue as well*!. The identifica- 
tion of al-Hajar al-Ahmar is problematical. Al-Manini and Sarnelli argue 
that it might be identified with Ahyar, present-day Lachar, a village about 
25 kilometres west of Granada‘. There is, however, good reason to doubt 
this. If we accept the testimony of Ahmad b. Qasim, it cannot have been a 
village in the kingdom of Granada, but rather a fairly large locality of about 
4000 inhabitants in Andalusia or Extremadura, presumably Cordoba, Ecyya, 
Sanlicar de Barrameda or Hornachos**. It is striking that Ahmad b. Qasim 


41 
42 
43 


Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 25. 

See: Sarnelli, “Lo scrittore”’, p. 598. 

Al-Manini and Samelli base their tentative identification on the [hdta by Lisan al- 
din ibn al-Khatib. However, J. Martinez Ruiz (““Hufra, Hagar y Safar en el manu- 
scrito inédito de Habices de 1527", in: Misceldnea de Estudios arabes y Hebraicos, 
30, I, (1980), pp. 107-19) mentions many places with the word Hajar in the king- 
dom of Granada alone. From this it appears that we should be cautious about ident- 
ifying Lachar with al-Hajar al-Ahmar. The locality is mentioned three times in 
Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.): 1. on p. 25 in connection with a story about the place 
where Ahmad b. Qasim grew up, discussed above; 2. on p. 102 in connection with 
the recovery of the money (about 60000 ducats) stolen from the Moniscos: ’’About 
the goods stored in Bordeaux, which had been stolen by the captains from the 
people of al-Hajar al-Ahmar, I was able to get them about a year and a half after 
they had been assigned to us"; 3. on p. 113, in connection with the expulsion of the 
Moriscos from Andalusia. Ahmad b. Qasim tells us the following. After the Mon- 
scos of Valencia had been expelled it was decided that the Moriscos of Andalusia 
and lands close to it should leave. When the boats were already waiting in the 
“‘wadi’’ of Seville, apparently the Guadalquivir, the king sent an order to the con- 
trary effect, decreeing that nobody was allowed to go to a Muslim country if he or 
she was accompanied by children under seven. Some twenty ships left. According 
to Ahmad b. Qasim the people of al-Hajar al-Ahmar left nearly a thousand children 
behind. This report strikingly coincides with the evidence about the embarkation of 
the Moriscos in Seville in H. Lapeyre’s fundamental study about the expulsion 
(Géographie de |’Espagne Morisque (Paris 1959), p. 153). It seems therefore al- 
most certain that the Moriscos from al-Hajar al-Ahmar embarked in that city. This 
implies that it cannot have been a place in the province of Granada (cf. Lapeyre, ibi- 
dem, p. 152: “Sur les 18 471 Morisques embarqués a Séville, on peut admettre 
qu’environ 9 500 venaient des provinces actuelles de Huelva et Séville, peut-étre 5 
a 6 000 de la province de Cordoue, et le reste [about 3000 people] de l’Extrema- 
dure, surtout d’Homachos’’). The Moriscos who still lived in the kingdom of Gra- 
nada at the beginning of the seventeenth century certainly did not embark in 
Seville. In his letter of 1612 Ahmad b. Qasim states that those who were robbed 
came originally from Cérdoba, Homachos, Ecija and Sanlucar de Barrameda (cf. 
Wiegers, A learned Muslim Acquaintance, p. 38). Lapeyre estimates the Morisco 
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should not explain to his readers, the majority of whom were undoubtedly 
unaware of the geography of Morisco Spain, where the village was. Cu- 
cumstantial evidence leads us to suppose that 1t may have been Hornachos, 
a village of about 4500 Morisco inhabitants in Extremadura and one of the 
four places from which those who were robbed originally came. 

Hornachos had been conquered by the Order of Santiago in 1234, and 
although no evidence survives we can be sure that a Mudeyjar treaty was 
concluded with the inhabitants. The sixteenth-century Morisco inhabitants 
were direct descendants of the original Muslim population. As far as we 
know, no Granadans went there after the suppression of the second uprising 
in 1570. Due to its isolated position high up in the mountains, Hornachos 
was used by Moriscos as a place of refuge*4. We can be fairly certain that 
Arabic was spoken there*>. At the end of the sixteenth century the situation 
in Hornachos drew the attention of the authorities in Madrid, and the events 
even became the subject of a play by an as yet unidentified author*©. The 
play was written, as Pelorson shows, by an eyewitness. It is remarkable that 
the anonymous author, perhaps Lope de Vega (1562-1635), whom we will 
meet again below, should suggest that there were close relations between 
Hornachos and the court: we have seen that Ahmad b. Qasim probably 
stayed in Madrid for some time*’. This identification would also explain 


population of Cordoba at 4000 - 5000, of Ecija at 1100, and of Homachos at more 
than 4500. The size of the Morisco population in Hornachos became proverbial in 
the course of the sixteenth century (““Moriscos en Hornachos y dondequiera mucha- 
chos’’). Sanlucar was a small place. 

44 This appears from the words of Pedro de Valencia in his treatise about the Mori- 
scos (Madrid, B.N. MS 8888, f. 155v-56r, written c. 1606): “tambien pues los mori- 
scos de su nacimiento y manera de vivir son como cebras montaraces, y todas las 
naciones que nacen y havitan en montes y sierras se crian y hacen mas fuertes, y 
estos se suelen ir a las sierras a hacerse fuertes en ellas y ya que no para revelion a 
lo menos para huir del castigo de los delitos, se acogen y esconden en los montes 
como vemos que acontece aqui cerca en Homachos’’. 

45 In 1580 the German noble Erich Lassota de Steblovo described it in his diary as fol- 
lows: “‘el 6 [June] marchamos a Homachos, hermosa y muy agradable villa, situada 
en una montaifia, y donde se habla la lengua mora’, cited in: J. Femandez Nieva: 
““El enfrentamiento entre Moriscos y Cristianos Viejos. El caso de Homachos en 
Extremadura. Nuevos Datos”’, in: Les Morisques et leur temps. Table Ronde inter- 
nationale, 4-7 juillet 1981 Montpellier (Paris 1983), pp. 271-95. 

46 J.-M. Pelorson: “‘Recherches sur la ‘comedia’ los moriscos de Homachos’’, in: Bul- 
letin Hispanique, LXXIV (1972), nos. 1-2, pp. 5-42, and ““Toujours sur la comedia 
“Los moriscos de Homachos’”’, in: Bulletin Hispanique, LX XVII (1975), nos. 3-4, 
pp. 391-94. 

47 The name Bejarano is also attested among the Moriscos of Hornachos. Femandez 
Nieva, “El enfrentamiento’’, p. 279, tells about the trial in 1586 of a Morisco called 
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why he went to the Moroccan court immediately after he fled from Spain. 
According to the /nforme (c. 1600-1609) of Diego de Cuenca, the parish 
priest of Hornachos, there existed contacts between the Hornacheros and 
the King of Marrakesh in spite of the coast-guards*®. It would perhaps even 
account for the fact that Ahmad b. Qasim stayed in the Qasba of Salé for a 
while before he went on hajj: it was densely populated by Hornacheros*?. 
But the final solution to this problem may depend on evidence about the 
Arabic name of this village which I have not been able to find>°. 

Although Ahmad b. Qasim was secretly brought up as a Muslim he 
behaved outwardly as a Christian like the majority of the Moriscos>!. Infor- 
mation about his life in Spain is very scarce. He certainly lived in several 
other places besides al-Hajar al-Ahmar and Madrid. In about 1599 his father 
lived in Seville°2, and he also spent some time in Granada. From several 
sources we get the impression that he may have become a well-known fig- 
ure in Spanish society. 

First of all, Ahmad b. Qasim maintained good relations with the Mo- 
roccan qgd@’id of Arcila, Muhammad CAbd al-Karim ibn Tiida (called Cid 
Abdelquerim Bentuda in Spanish sources). As we will see, this friendship 
continued even after Ahmad b. Qasim had emigrated to Marrakesh (where 
he was to meet Ibn Tiida once again). This allows us to gain some under- 
standing of his role in Spanish society, for several sources shed light on Ibn 
Tiida’s vissicitudes in Spain. We have the evidence of a comedy by Lope 
de Vega, an eyewitness of some of the events, which is supported by archi- 
val evidence. The play is entitled La Tragedia del Rey Don Sebastian y 
Bautismo del Principe de Marruecos (‘the tragedy of king Sebastian [of 
Portugal, killed in the battle of Alqazarquivir] and the baptism of the prince 
of Marrakesh’’)°3. Oliver Asin points out that this comedy, like the other 


Gonzalo Bejarano. 

48 See Pelorson, “Recherches sur la “Comedia’’’, pp. 41-2 (document from the 
Archivo General de Simancas, Estado, Legajo 218). Diego de Cuenca writes: “‘Ad- 
viértese que, para conseguir su mal intento, tienen trato y comunicacion con los 
moros de Africa, y embajadores del Rey de Marruecos, para tratar con los demas 
moriscos de Espajfia de levantarse con ella, y entregarsela a los de Africa...” 

49 See: J.B. Weiner: Fitna, Corsairs, and Diplomacy. Morocco and the Maritime 
States of Western Europe, 1603-1627. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. Columbia Univer- 
sity (New York 1976), p. 149. 

50 Only al-Idrisi mentions a place called Hajar ibn Abi Khalid (“the stone of Ibn Abi 
Khalid’’) in this neighbourhood; see: Description de l'Afrique et de l’Espagne par 
Edrisi (R. Dozy and M.J. de Goeje, eds.) (Leiden 1866), p. 181 / translation p. 220. 

51 _1.e. he practised taqiyya, see EP s.v. Moriscos (art. by G.A. Wiegers). 

52. Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 34. 

53 Published by the Real Academia Espaifiola, edition and introduction by M. Menén- 
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one we have discussed above, is based on historical facts. The central event 
is the conversion of Mawlay al-Shaykh, which took place at El Escorial in 
November 159354. Mawlay al-Shaykh had sought refuge in Portugal after 
the battle of Alcazarquivir (Wadi ’l-Makhazin) in 986/1578, where Sebas- 
tian and his Moroccan allies, including Muhammad al-Mutawakkil, the 
father of Mawlay al-Shaykh, suffered a terrible defeat. Before his conver- 
sion this prince, a boy of twelve at the time of his emigration to Portugal, 
was used by Philip II in his complex political game against enemies such as 
the Turks and the Moroccan sultan Ahmad al-Mansiir. A Moroccan prince 
might of course be used to attempt the dethronement of the sultan, with un- 
rest and the subsequent weakness of the kingdom as a likely result. 

Mawilay al-Shaykh lived for some time in Portugal together with his 
household of nearly sixty persons>>. Later he moved to Seville and Andi- 
jar, where he was joined by Ibn Tada who had also gone into exile*°. In the 
play the character called Albacarin, the historical Ibn Tada, is in the com- 
pany of the prince when the latter decides to convert to Christianity. Upon 
hearing this, Albacarin tries to poison him. Subsequently he endeavours to 
go to Morocco. Both plans fail>’. The historical Ibn Tiida, who, we may as- 
sume, did indeed try to kill Mawlay al-Shaykh, was only allowed to leave 
Spain by Philip III in 159958, In Spain he had frequent contacts with the 
Morisco population —according to Cabanelas Rodriguez he spread relig- 
ious propaganda among them— and was therefore considered a dangerous 
source of turmoil. That Ahmad b. Qasim was a friend of his is significant. 

Ahmad b. QAsim tells us in the first chapter of Kitab ndsir al-din that 
in 1597 he became acquainted with people close to the Archbishop of Gra- 
nada, Pedro de Vaca y Quifiones, who at that time was looking for ways to 
prove the authenticity of the so-called Lead Books (Jos libros plimbeos)°?. 


dez y Pelayo, in: Obras de Lope de Vega, Vol. XII, Crénicas y leyendas dramaticas 
de Espafia (Madrid 1901), pp. 521-61. The play was reprinted in the Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafioles, Vol. 225 (Madnd 1969), pp. 123-82. 

54 Oliver Asin, El Principe, p. 132. 

55. Oliver Asin, o.c., p. 86, cf. p. 99; in the play the court consisted of more than 120 
people, all Moroccan Muslims. 

56 See P. Berthier: La bataille de |’OQued el-Makhazen, dite bataille des trois rois (4 
aout 1578) (Paris 1985). 

57 Oliver Asin, 0.c., pp. 116-21. 

58 See D. Cabanelas Rodriguez: “El caid marroqui “Abd al-Karim ibn Tiida, refu- 
giado en la Espajia de Felipe II”’, in: Misceldnea de Estudios arabes y Hebraicos, 
XII (1963-4), pp. 75-88, p. 85. 

59 See: J. Godoy Alcantara: Historia critica de los falsos crénicones (Madrid 1868. 
Reprint Madrid 1981); T.D. Kendrick: St. James in Spain (London 1960); D. Ca- 
banelas Rodriguez: El morisco granadino Alonso del Castillo (Granada 1965); 
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The Lead Book affair had begun in 1588 with the discovery of a parchment 
and several relics, including bones, in the Torre Turpiana, the minaret of the 
former Granadan Friday Mosque. The parchment was a forgery written in 
Arabic and Spanish, containing a commentary by an alleged bishop of Gra- 
nada, San Cecilio, supposedly a contemporary of the Roman emperor Nero, 
on prophecies of John the Evangelist about the end of time (the Apoca- 
lypse?). From 1595 onwards lead tablets (some twenty-two 1n all) with in- 
scriptions in Arabic (written in so-called ‘“Solomonic”’ script) were 
discovered on the slopes of the mountain which was afterwards to be called 
the Holy Mountain (‘‘Sacromonte’’). They were a collection of forgeries of 
Christian documents said to date from the first century, including acts of the 
apostles, confessions of faith, etc. From the outset many people doubted 
their authenticity. There were strong indications that the authors were of 
Muslim descent, in other words, Moriscos. These discussions continued 
until 1682, when the Lead Books were anathematized by Pope Innocent XI. 
At the end of the sixteenth century the discussion was in full swing. Com- 
petent translators, however, were hard to find. When a Granadan bishop 
discovered that Ahmad b. Qasim knew Arabic, he urged him to attempt to 
translate the parchment and some of the Lead Books. His translation of the 
parchment was well received. According to Ahmad b. Qasim it was better 
than those by other Moriscos —he mentions explicitly the faqgih al-Ukayhal 
al-Andalusi, an official translator, and the fagih al-Jabbis— and a copy was 
sent to Rome. As a result he received a salary and some sort of official 
licence to translate from Arabic into Spanish and vice-versa (kitab bi-’l- 
idhn lil-tarjama min al-Carabi ila ’l-“ajami wa-bi-'l-“aks)®°. Ahmad b. 
Qasim believed that the Lead Books were authentic documents. He de- 
scribes them as ancient and connects their discovery with a man from Jaén 
and enigmatic reports from captives in the Maghrib®!. This is remarkable, 
since modern research points to two other Moriscos, Miguel de Luna and 
Alonso del Castillo, as involved in the forgery®”. After he had completed 
these translations Ahmad b. Qasim achieved a certain reputation. The Chris- 
tians, he says, spoke about him, telling each other: “that is the man who 
translated the parchment...» When he once wrote Qur’anic verses on a 
piece of paper, he feared that Christians or Muslims might find it, for they 


idem: ‘‘Intento de supervivencia en el ocaso de una cultura: los libros plumbeos de 
Granada’’, in: Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 30 (1981), pp. 334-58. 

60 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 27. 

61 Ibidem, p. 25. 

62 Cf. Cabanelas Rodriguez, “Intento de supervivencia’”’. It is uncertain whether these 
two official translators are identical with al-Ukayhil and al-Jabbis. 
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knew his handwriting: “many Andalusians [1.e. Moriscos] spoke about 
me’’©3, He was clearly afraid of being reported to the authories as a crypto- 
Muslim. 

While still somehow involved in the affair, Ahmad b. Qasim devised 
an excuse for the Archbishop and left for Seville in order to go to ddr al- 
islam. He had been preparing his escape for a long time. Knowing that the 
Moriscos were not allowed to reside near the coasts —the authorities sus- 
pected them of being a fifth column of the Muslim enemy—, he had tried to 
learn Spanish as fluently as possible and was indeed able to pass as an Old 
Christian when he eventually embarked at the harbour of ‘Santamaria’. 


B. Marrakesh (1007/1599-1020/1611). 


After the ship had arrived at the Christian stronghold of Mazagan (in 
Arabic: al-Jadida®°) on the Moroccan coast, Ahmad b. Qasim succeeded in 
crossing the border to Azammir and in going to Marrakesh, where he was 
received at the court of Ahmad al-Mansir on ‘id al-adhd 1007 / 4 July 
1599°°, In his letter to Moriscos in Constantinople dated 12 May 1612 / the 
beginning of Rabi* I 1021, he says that Ibn Tiida offered him a position in 
the palace shortly after he had arrived in Marrakesh as a sign of gratitude 
for the friendship Ahmad b. Qasim had shown him in Spain, but that he 
preferred to remain independent. Ibn Tada must have had a high position: 
“the qa’id Ibn Tada was one of the great men of the kingdom”, Ahmad b. 
Qasim tells us. We do not know how he earned his living in this period. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony he became secretary and Spanish interpreter 
(turjuman) to Mawlay Zaydan, who established himself in Marrakesh in 
1608 after defeating his brother Mawlay Abia Faris. Ahmad b. Qasim conti- 
nued to hold this office during the reigns of Zaydan’s two sons. It seems 
quite likely, however, that he was already involved in politics even before 
Zaydan rose to power. When Abi Faris was still reigning in Marrakesh (in 
about 1016/1607) he played a role in the release of the Dutch representative 


63 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), pp. 126-7. 

64 See Harvey, “The Morisco”’, Arabic text p. 82 / translation, p. 95. On his embarka- 
tion, Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 38 / translation Samelli, “La fuga’’, p. 218. The 
speech of (Arabophone) Moriscos seems to have been easily recognizable to the 
Spanish ear, as we can observe in many contemporary literary works in which they 
appear, see for example Pelorson, “Recherches sur ‘La comedia’ los Moriscos de 
Hormachos’’, p. 36 and note 45. About the identification of this harbour see: Sar- 
nelli, “Lo scrittore’’, p. 600, note 30. 

65 See EP, s.v. al-djadida (art. by G.S. Colin and P. de Cenival). 

66 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 43. 
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Coy. This can hardly be explained if Ahmad b. Qasim had no connections 
at court. We may assume that during this period he married the daughter of 
‘el Partal’, [one] the natives of the city of Granada’’®’. This ‘‘Partal”’ was 
perhaps “‘el Partal de Narila’’, a Morisco bandit (or, as they were commonly 
called, monfi)®*. From several sources we know that he begot children (in 
the letter of 1612 he says he had two sons and two daughters), but we only 
know the name of one son, Muhammad Khiyja, who copied manuscripts in 
Tunis in about 1641°?. 

In Marrakesh Ahmad b. Qasim became acquainted with important 
figures such as the gddi ’l-jamd‘a al-Rajraji (see below), the famous histo- 
rian and Callaéma Ahmad Baba (ob. 1036/1627)”, the astrologer, mathe- 
matician and expert in magical matters Ahmad b. Qasim ibn al-faqilit 
al-Ma‘yab al-Andalusi (ob. 1022/1613)7!, and ‘isa b. “Abd al-RahmAn al- 
Suktani, another gddi ‘I-jamd°a of Marrakesh (ob.1062/1651)’2. In short, 
he participated in the intellectual life of the city. 

Ahmad b. Qasim would perhaps never have written his autobiography 
if the Spanish state had not decided to expel the Moriscos. Moriscos on four 
French ships heading for Morocco were robbed on board’3. After their arri- 
val they lodged a complaint with Mawlay Zaydan. It later became known 
that the French authorities had decided to punish the thieves. This was the 
reason for Ahmad b. Qasim’s journey to northern Europe. Looking back 
upon this period much later, he tells us about a dream in which the qdadi of 
Marrakesh, Aba CAbd Allah al-Rajraji (d. 1022/1614)"4, asked him about 
his activities. In this dream he answered: “I am writing a book and that 1s 
an oath [bahlif|’’. Al-Rajraji said: ““You are blessed, since the reverse of 


67 “la hija del partal de los naturales de la giudad de Granada’’, Bologna, Biblioteca 
Universitaria MS 565, f. 157r (154r). 

68 __B. Vincent: “El bandolerismo en Andalucia (siglo XVI)” in: B. Vincent: Minorias 
y marginados en la Espafia del siglo XVI (Granada 1987), p. 182. Nanla was a vil- 
lage in the Alpuyjarra. 

69 He is the copyist of the Vienna and Dublin MSS of Kitab al-“izz wa-’l-mandafi’, 
see: Harvey, “the Morisco’’, Arabic text, p. 84 / translation, p. 97. 

70 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed), pp. 135-6; cf. GAL II, 176, 466; S II, pp. 352, 715. Baba 
was arrested in the Sadan and deported to Marrakesh by Ahmad al-Mansir. He 
stayed in prison until 1004/1596. Zaydan allowed him to return to the Sddan in 
1016/1607. See also: M.A. Zouber: Ahmad Babd de Toumbouctou (1556-1627). Sa 
vie et son oeuvre (Paris 1977). 

71 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 103 and note 20, p. 104 note 21; Hajji, L ‘activité intel- 
lectuelle, pp. 184, 452. 

72 GALSIML, p. 695; Hajji, L ‘activité intellectuelle, pp. 449-50. 

73 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 44. 

74 See on him Hajji, L’activité intellectuelle, pp. 167, 199, 447, 451. 
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[the letters] halafa [swear] is falaha [thrive]’’. Then, Ahmad b. Qasim con- 
tinues: “I gathered that he was pleased with the book because of what he 
had said before I went to the country of the Christians [sc. in 1611], when 
he [al-Rajraji] had asked me about the problem of the new Moriscos. I said: 
‘The sultan [sc. Mawlay Zaydan], may God make him victorious, has given 
them permission to appoint someone to go to the country of the Christians, 
and they [the Moriscos] say that either the gd’id Ibrahim al-Qal@% al-Anda- 
lusi’> or I should go’. He [probably al-Rajraji] said: ‘It is not appropriate 
that al-Qal% should go, for he is an uneducated man, and the Christian 
clergy will endanger his religious convictions. It is only appropriate that 
you should’. They all agreed that I should go, so I went, and my going was 
the reason for [writing] this book [i.e. Kitab ndsir al-din]’”’®. 

Though the sultan gave him permission to depart and entrusted him 
with “a letter”, we do not know whether Ahmad b. Qasim had an official 
status as his envoy. 


C. France and the Low Countries (1020/1611-1022/1613). 


Ahmad b. Qasim probably left Marrakesh in the company of five of the 
robbed Moriscos in 1020 / early 161177. In Kitab ndsir al-din and in his let- 
ter of 1612 he tells us about his vicissitudes in France and his meetings and 
theological discussions with distinguished politicians, magistrates and schol- 
ars. One of these scholars occupies an important place: the French physi- 
cian and Arabist Stephanus Hubertus (Etienne Hubert, ob. 1614) who 
possessed a small collection of Arabic manuscripts, which he had probably 
acquired during his stay in Marrakesh at the court of Ahmad al-Mansir’®. 
Several of these manuscripts, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
have marginal notes by Ahmad b. Qasim’?. Ahmad b. Qasim assisted Hu- 


75 See SIHM, Iére série, Dynastie Sa‘dienne, Angleterre, Vol. III, p. 464, an anony- 
mous report, in which it is said that two qd ids served Mawlay Zaydan: Brahim and 
- — Cletla, they were “two Andaluzes’’. 
76 ~~ Paris, B.N. Arabe 7024, pp. 63-4. This passage is absent from the Cairo manuscript. 
77 This can be concluded from the letter of 12 May 1612, in which he tells us that he 
has been in France for almost a year (Wiegers, A learned Muslim Acquaintance, p. 
39). The journey from Safi to Le Havre took thirty days (Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 


45). 
78 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 50; translation Samelli, ““Al-Hagari a Rouen e a Parigi’’, 
p. 562. 


79 See for example Paris Bibliotheque Nationale, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 
no. 1181 (Département des Manuscrits. Deuxiéme partie, manuscrits musulmans, 
Vol. Ill, Nos. 1121-1464, par G. Vajda et Y. Sauvan (Paris 1985)): Muhammad b. 
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bert in his study of Arabic, while Hubert helped Ahmad b. Qasim in his af- 
fairs and brought him into contact with the young Dutch Arabist and future 
professor of Arabic in Leiden, Thomas Erpenius, who was studying in Paris 
at the time and stayed for a while in Conflans. Erpenius described his meet- 
ing with Ahmad b. Qasim in the following words in a letter to his friend 
Isaac Casaubon: 
“Behold, a certain Moroccan merchant®? unexpectedly came to see me in 
Conflans, his name is Ahmad, and his religion Muslim, he is a civilized and 
intelligent man, who as a youth studied literature, and who even speaks 
moderately good Latin Arabic (so they [the Muslims] call classical Arabic 
because of the case system, which resembles that of Latin®!). Our meeting 
gave us both immense joy: to him because he met in these regions a person 
so devoted to the Arabic language, and to me, because I met an Arab, from 
whom I hoped to learn something, and this hope was not unfounded’’®2. 
After he had concluded his mission in France Ahmad b. Qasim 
travelled to the Low Countries. The only motive he mentions for undertak- 
ing this voyage is the fact that, having experienced the way the French had 
treated the Moriscos, he expected the Dutch to be more trustworthy 


Sulayman al-Dyazili, Dald il al-khayrat wa-shaw4Griq al-anwar fi dhikr al-salat 
“ald 'l-nabi al-mukhtdr. Dated 1 Ramadan 1007 [=1599], copied by Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim. Maghribi script. Ex libris of E. Hubert, ““Lecteur du roi en langue 
arabique’’, marginal notes in Latin and French (f. 1 and 5) marginal note by 
“Ahmad ibn Qasim al-Andalusi de Bali [B-rr-sh, sic]’’. The authors suppose that 
Balish is a village in the district of Malaga. It seems more likely, however, that 
Ahmad b. Qasim, undoubtedly the author of this note, signed himself as Ahmad b. 
Qasim al-Andalusi of Paris. Jones, Learning Arabic in Renaissance Europe, deals 
with various other manuscripts. The most interesting one is undoubtedly Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Arabe 4119, dated 4 Safar 1021/6 April 1612, a copy of Ibn 
Malik’s Qasida fi abniyat al-af dl, copied for Hubert by Ahmad b. Qasim. Two » 
pages contain a story of Jesus’ childhood, in which Jesus explains the significance 
of some of the letters of the Arabic alphabet (cf. Jones, 0.c., p. 115). 

80 =‘ It remains unclear why Ahmad b. Qasim is pictured here as a merchant. Does it 
imply that he did not have diplomatic status as an envoy of the Moroccan court? 

81 Enrpenius is referring to i°rdb. 

82 I. Casaubon: Casauboni Epistolae (Th. Jansonius, ed.) (Rotterdam 1709), f. 661, 
“«’.. ecce praeter spem meam Conflantium venit met invisendi gratia Mercator qui- 
dam Marocensis, Ahmad nomine, et religione muslim, vir humanus et magni inge- 
nii, quique juvenis literis quoque operam aliquam dederat, atque adeo Arabicam 
Latinam (sic vocant antiquam ob casuum more Latino variationem) mediocriter 
loquebatur. Conventus noster utrique nostrum gaudium ingens attulit; illi quidem, 
quod in hisce terris videret hominem Arabice linguae tam studiosum; mihi vero, 
quod arabem, a quo sperabam me aliquid posse discere; quae spes quoque me non 
fefellit’’; see also Wiegers, A learned Muslim Acquaintance, p. 45 ff. 
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seamen®3, But it is very hard to believe that this was the only reason why he 
stayed more than three months in “Flanders”. He probably arrived in 
June*4 and we still find him in the country on 11 September 1613, when he 
wrote an entry in Leiden in the Album Amicorum of Pieter Nuyts (1598- 
1653), a merchant and official of the East India Company who was staying 
with Thomas Erpenius®>. From the reports about his meetings with Er- 
penius we may deduce that Ahmad b. Qasim was of considerable help to 
the Dutchman in his Arabic and Islamic studies. Erpenius invited him to his 
house, gave him presents, and Ahmad b. Qasim says that Erpenius even felt 
attracted to Islam because of what he had read in the Qur’an and in other 
Arabic books. It is conceivable, therefore, that an invitation by Erpenius 
was another motive for coming to the Low Countries. A third motive may 
have been international relations. Since 1610, the year in which the Dutch 
had concluded a treaty with Mawlay Zaydan, diplomatic relations had 
existed between Morocco and the Low Countries. Ahmad b. Qasim visited 
the Dutch stadholder Maurice no less than four times and among the topics 
discussed by them was a possible alliance of Turks, Moroccans, Dutch and 
Moriscos against the Spanish®°. 

The nature of Ahmad b. Qasim’s status in Holland is unclear. We do 
not find any mention of his presence there in the documents published in 
the SIHM. The only envoy mentioned is the gd’id called ““Ahmed el-Gue- 
zouli’’, who travelled to Holland and France because of the Castelane affair, 
the capture by the Spanish of the French ship with which Zaydan had rashly 
entrusted his treasures at a certain precarious moment. The most valuable 
part was his rich collection of Arabic manuscripts which later entered the 
Escorial library®’. The intermediary between Ahmad b. Qasim and Maurice 
seems to have been Pieter Maertenszoon Coy. Coy had been the repre- 
sentative of the States General in Marrakesh during the reign of Mawlay 


83 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 105. 

84 Cf. his letter to Thomas Erpenius d.d. 25 Rabi~ II 1022/ 14 June 1613 in: Leiden, 
University Library, Cod. Or. 1228, no. 114, discussed in Wiegers, A learned Mus- 
lim Acquaintance, pp. 54-6. 

85 J. Fletcher: Pieter Nuyts and his ‘‘Album Amicorum”’ (Melboume 1974) (= The Bib- 
liographical Society of Australia and New Zealand. Occasional Publication 1), p. 
27. Ahmad b. Qasim signs his entry as Ahmad b. Qasim al-Andalusi. 

86 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), pp. 108-9. 

87 See: SIHM, lére série, Pays-Bas, Vol. II, p. 106 ff. The Dutch had intensive con- 
tacts about this affair with Francois van Aerssen, a Dutch diplomat at the French 
court. S. Barendrecht does not mention the Castelane affair in her study Francois 
van Aerssen. Diplomaat aan het Franse hof (1598-1613). diss. Leiden (Leiden 
1965). 
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Abii Faris, and Ahmad b. Qasim had helped to release him after he had 
been imprisoned38, Ahmad b. Qasim suggests that he accidentally met Coy 
in The Hague, and that the latter, grateful for his help, introduced him to 
Maurice. It is hard to believe that this is actually what happened, particu- 
larly since we know that the Leiden professors of Arabic, including Er- 
penius, often served as interpreters to the States General. Was a meeting 
arranged for him as a quid pro quo, or did the Dutch think that this would 
help them to maintain good political relations with Mawlay Zaydan? 

Ahmad b. Qasim’s reports about France and the Low Countries are 
very vivid. He describes the cities, the people, and their customs, which he 
often finds amusing. He tells us extensively about his religious polemics 
with Christians and Jews, and also about more earthly matters, such as his 
warm feelings for a beautiful French girl. 


D. Marrakesh (1022/1613-1044/1634). 


After returning to Marrakesh Ahmad b. Qasim resumed his former way of 
life. He remained in his function as secretary and Spanish interpreter during 
the reigns of “Abd al-Malik Aba ’l-Marwan (1037/1627-1040/1631) and al- 
Walid (1040/1631-Ramadan 1045/ February 1636). His occupations during 
these years may be divided into two categories. 


1. Diplomatic affairs. 

Traces of this activity can be found in several sources and I do not claim to 
deal exhaustively with the issue. Several Spanish translations of Arabic let- 
ters from the sultans to foreign powers survive®?. We know from the report 
by Antoine Cabiron (dated July 1634) that “Ahmed ben Kassem, secretaire 
et interpréte de Moulay al-Oualid’’, also rendered services to the French for 
which he received a salary”. 


88 This is said by Ahmad b. Qasim. That Coy was imprisoned is confirmed by the doc- 
uments published i in the SJHM, Iére séne, Pays-Bas, Vol. I, pp. 253-8 (letter from 
Coy to the States General d.d. 15 September 1607). He was released on 19 June 
1607 [= 23 Safar 1016]. Ahmad b. Qasim’s role in this release is not mentioned. 

89 For example: Archivo General de Simancas, Secretaria de Estado. Costas de Africa 
y Levante, Legajo 495: translation of a letter by Mawlay Zaydan to the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, dated 14 Muharram 1023/24 February 1614; SJHM, lére série, 
Bays-Bas, Vol. III, pp. 105-8. Letter by Zaydén to the States General. The Spanish 
translation is signed by Ehmed Bencagim, “secretary to His Majesty’’. 

90 SIHM, lére série, France, Vol. III, p. 451: Et ainssy bailla les lettres ez mains dudit 
alcaide Heya, avec ordre de les fere interpreter par Talbe Hemed Belcassem et I’al- 
caide Morat Francois (on the same page also called Talbe Hemed Becassem); p. 
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2. Scholarly work. 

In 1622 the Dutch States General sent Jacob Golius, Thomas Erpenius’s 
successor to the Leiden chair of Arabic, as an engineer on a mission to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of building a harbour on the Moroccan coast. The 
head of this mission was Albert Ruyl who, in his report, mentions Ahmad b. 
Qasim several times. Communication between the Dutch mission and 
Ahmad b. Qasim did not remain limited to diplomatic contacts, as appears 
from the letter Ahmad b. Qasim wrote to Golius from Marrakesh on 10 Ju- 
mada I 1033/ 20 February 1624. This letter is preserved in autograph in 
Leiden, University Library, Cod. Or. 1228, no. 32. In it Ahmad b. Qasim 
confirms that he has received Golius’ letter, in which the latter had told him 
that a copy of al-Mas“idi’s (ob. c. 345/956) historical work Kitab muriij al- 
dhahab (wa-ma‘ddin al-jawhar)?! had not reached him, since the Arabs?2 
had stolen it. However, another manuscript discussed in the same letter cer- 
tainly reached him: a copy of Kitab al-musta‘ini by Yinus b. Ishaq ibn 
Buqlarish al-Isra’ili, now in the Leiden University Library?3. This is a very 
early copy of the work with several folios copied by Ahmad b. Qasim and 
Spanish glosses in his own hand. 

In the same letter Ahmad b. Qasim asks Golius about certain astro- 
nomical terms. This may be interpreted as a reference to his work on the 
Arabic translation of an astronomical treatise by Samuel Zacuto, al-Risdla 
al-Zakiitiyya or Zij Zakit?>. He probably did this on the orders of Mawlay 


464: A Talbe Hemed Bencassen, interprette du roy de Marroq, deux ducats d’or va- 
lans dix livres pour avoir interpretté la lettre du Roy......x Ltz; pp. 464-65: pour I’in- 
terpretation tant de la confirmation de la paix que des articles et pour une requeste 
donnée contre Pallache, payé a Talbe Hemed, interprette du Roy, XXV Liz...... 
XXV Ltz; p. 466: A Talbe Hemed Bencassem, interprette, pour m’avoir assisté tant 
a mes solicitations que servy de conseil et d’interprette, outre ce que luy avois 
baillé dix ducats......I Itz. 

91 GALI 144; SI, p. 220. Three copies of this work are extant in the Leiden Univer- 
sity Library: Cod. Or. 127, 282 and 537. Only the first, Cod. Or. 127, was acquired 
by Golius. This manuscript is described in Catalogus Codicum Orientalium Bibl. 
Acad. Lugd., no. 752, and Catalogus Codicum Arabicorum Bibl. Acad. Lugd., no. 
852. Cod. Or. 127 is an undated manuscript of 300 folios. It shows no watermarks 
and was certainly not copied by Ahmad b. Qasim. It therefore remains uncertain 
whether it 1s the manuscript Ahmad b. Qasim speaks about. 

92 Perhaps a reference to the so-called Sharaga tribes from the region of Tlemcen to 
the east who penetrated north-eastern Morocco in the sixteenth century, see J. M. 
Abun-Nasr: A History of the Maghrib (Cambridge etc. 19777 ), pp. 216 and note, 
224, 226. 

93 Leiden, University Library, Cod. Or. 15. 

94 See Wiegers, A learned Muslim Acquaintance, pp. 65-6. 

95 Manuscripts in Rabat, al-khizana al-hasaniyya, no. 938 and 1433 (see: M. al-“Arbi 
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Zaydan in collaboration with a captive monk (Ar. rdahib) who, unlike 
Ahmad b. Qasim, knew Latin, the original language of this treatise”. 
Ahmad b. Qasim left Marrakesh for Salé in 1044/1634. 


E. Salé (1044/1634). 


We may assume that Ahmad’s departure for Salé shortly after July 1634 
meant the end of his active political career. It was here, as far as we know, 
that he began to make translations into Spanish for religious use by Moris- 
cos in exile. We find evidence of this activity on ff. 120r (117r)-146r 
(143r) of Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565, which includes a trans- 
lation of several chapters of Kitab al-shifa’ fi ta‘rif huqtq al-Mustafa by 
Qadi “lyad (476/1083-544/1149)?’, partly finished on 11 Rabi* I 1044 / 4 
September 1634 in the Qasba. The sections translated by Ahmad b. Qasim 
are about the miracles performed by the Prophet. He translated them into 
Spanish because: “God, our Lord, says in the Qur’an: ‘We never sent any 
messenger but with the speech of his people’ [= S 14:4], and I know that 
the majority of the Spanish Andalusians know the Romance language better 
than the grammatical Arabic language in which the said miracles were de- 
scribed’’?8. It seems likely that “Abd al-Rahman b. Qasim Ximenez, the 


al-Khattabi, Fahdris al-khizdna al-hasaniyya, Vol. III (Rabat 1983/1403), no. 344 
(not dated, no name of a copyist is mentioned) and 345 (undated, no name of a copy- 
ist)); Dar al-kutub al-misriyya, DM 1081, cf. D. King: A survey of the scientific 
manuscripts in the Egyptian National Library. Winona Lake, Indiana 1966, F 31 
and F 33. According to King this is an eighteenth-century manuscript. There 1s also 
another Arabic translation of this text in El Escorial (no. 966, see: H.-P.-J. Renaud: 
Les Manuscrits Arabes de l’Escurial décrits d’apreés les notes de Hartwig Deren- 
bourg, Vol. II (Paris 1941), pp. 110-11), but this is probably a much earlier version 
made by Moshé Galino al-Yatrawi in 911/1505 (cf. Juan Vernet, in: Sefarad, 10 
(1950), p. 120). On Zacuto see: Dictionary of Scientific Biography. New York 
1970-80, 19 Vols., s.v. Zacuto (art. J. Vernet). Perhaps Ahmad b. Qasim also trans- 
lated other works by order of Mawlay Zaydan. He refers to such an order in Kitab 
ndsir al-din (ed,), p. 78. 

96 In MS 1433 Ahmad b. Qasim says that he translated the work from “‘al-lisdn al-ru- 
mansi”’ i.e. from Spanish into Arabic, using a translation made by a certain Yash-b 
(or Yasuf) al-Andalusi; cf. Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 130; cf. ibidem, p. 118, 
where Ahmad b. Qasim states that he met a monk in Cairo in connection with a 
book on “‘the orbit of the stars” about which he wished to ask some questions. This 
suggests that he kept working on it after he had left Morocco. 

97 GALI, 369, GAL STI, p. 630. 

98 “Enel alcoran dize Dios nuestro Sefior: y no embiamos embaxador o mensajero 
sino con lengua de su jente y conozco que los mas de los andaluzes espafioles en- 
tienden mas bien la lengua de rromace que la lengua gramatical araviga en que 
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author of the poem quoted and translated above, encouraged, or perhaps 
even paid, Ahmad b. Qasim to translate the work in question®’. But it was 
not the latter’s intention to leave his labour of translation at this. On f. 120r 
(117r) of the Bologna manuscript we read that he hoped to translate “two 
parts of books by al-Suyiti which do not deal with anything other than 
general information about the miracles performed by our Holy Prophet’’. 
Here he refers to books written by the well-known scholar Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyiti (849/1445-911/1505), probably his Al-MuSjizadt wa-’l-khasa’is al- 
nabawiyya'©, But we cannot be certain that he ever carried out these plans, 
for no such works have come down to us. Be it as it may, we can see that 
the miracles performed by the Prophet were an important theme in the relig- 
ious life of the Moriscos!®!. 


F. On hajj. 


After a while Ahmad b. Qasim must have left Salé and travelled to the 
Arabian peninsula. He does not tell us anything about his experiences, so 
we only know that he arrived in Egypt some years afterwards. 


G. Egypt (1046/1637)102, 


Ahmad b. Qasim was staying in Cairo on 20 Shawwal 1046/17 March 
1637103, whereas we already find him in Tunis on Friday 21 Rabi¢ II 1047/ 
11 September 1637194. He met several important people in Egypt, first of 
all a priest, who possessed an Arabic-Sajami lexicon (al-gamus bi-’l-a- 
rabiyya wa-'l-Cajami)!°5, But his most important meetings were with the 
Shaykh al-Azhar al-Ujhiri, who encouraged him to write his autobiography 


estan escritos los dichos milagros”’ (Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565, f 
119r-v (f. 116r-v)). 

99 In Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria MS 565, f. 120r (117r) Ahmad b. Qasim 
notes: “‘el que merece gran parte del premio de esta ovra con dios nuestro sefior es 
Habdu Rrehhmen Bencacgim Ximenez Andaluz’’. Here, he refers to the translation 
of the chapters from Kitab al-shifa’. 

100 Al-Suyati: Al-tahadduth bi ni°mat Alléh (EM. Sartain, ed.) (Cambridge 1975), p. 
107; idem: Husn al-muhddara fi tarikh Misr wa- 'l-Oéhira (M. Abii ’1-Fad] 
Ibrahim), II Vols. (Cairo 1387/1967-8), Vol. I, p. 340. 

101 Cf. L. Cardaillac: Morisques et Chrétiens. Un affrontement polémique (1492-1609) 
(Paris 1977), p. 290. 

102 See on this period: Sarnelli Cerqua, “Un voyageur arabo-andalou’’, passim. 

103 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 132. 

104 Ibidem, p. 135. 

105 Ibidem, p. 118. 
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entitled Rihlat al-shihab ila liga’ al-ahbdb. He also composed the summary 
of this work at al-Ujhuri’s request, kitab ndsir al-din Sala ‘l-qawm al-ka- 
firin. In Egypt, moreover, he probably began to read works by the mystic 
CAbd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (ob. 973/1565)!, particularly his Latd’if al- 
minan wa'l-akhlaq fi bayadn wujtib al-tahadduth bi-ni*mat Allah “ald ’I- 
itlaq, which may have influenced him in writing the present thirteenth 
chapter of Kitab ndsir al-din, dealing with the blessings he had received 
from God!®7, He apparently doubted for a long time whether he could 
speak to other people about this subject. He tells us of a Muslim who after 
disclosing to others the miracle of the money he discovered under his 
sajjada each time he prayed, suddenly found that the money was no longer 
there. But in a dream Ahmad b. Qasim heard the recital of Qur’anic verses, 
including S. 93,11: “‘And as for the goodness of thy Lord, discourse [of 
it]’’!98. After he had discussed the interpretation of this dream with al- 
Ujhiri he understood that he could mention his blessings to others. He then 
tells us about his power to cure people by writing magical prescriptions and 
about the jinn, who continually reminds him to perform his religious duties. 


H. Tunis (1047/1637-7). 


In Tunis Ahmad b. Qasim translated into Arabic a treatise on gunnery, 
Kitab al-Sizz (wa-’l-rif-a) wa-'l-mandfi* lil-mujadhidin fi sabil Allah bi-(dlat 
al-hurtib wa-)'l-mad4fi*, which he completed in 1048/1638!°9. It was orig- 


106 GALII, 335; GAL SI, pp. 737, 802, 837; GAL S Il, p. 464. 

107 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), pp. 78, 137. 

108 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 125. 

109 Manuscripts: Vienna, ONB, MS 1412 (see G. Fliigel: Die arabischen, persischen 
und tiirkischen Handschriften der kaiserlich-kéniglichen Hofbibliothek zu Wien, Ill 
Vols. (Wien 1865), Vol. II, pp. 477-80); Algiers No. 1511/1512 (see E. Fagnan: 
Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France. Départe- 
ments, T. XVIII, Alger (Paris 1893), pp. 416-17), no. 1511 was copied by the son 
of the translator in Tunis in 1050/1641. No. 1512 is dated 1198/1783; Dublin, Ches- 
ter Beatty 4107 (copied Muharram 1062 / December 1651 by Ahmad’s son 
Muhammad Khijya) and 4568 (undated); Rabat, al-khizana al-“amma, jim 87 and 
13 12: Rabat, al-khizana al-hasaniyya, no. 1043 (undated) (cf. M. al-“Arbi al- 
Khattabi, Faharis al-khizana al-hasaniyya, IV, no. 243); Tunis, al-maktaba al-qaw- 
miyya, no. 1407 (see “Abd al-Majid al-Turki, ““Watha’iq “an al-hijra 
al-Andalusiyya al-akhira ila Tinis’’, in: Hawliyyét al-jdmi‘a al-Tinisiyya, 4 
(1967), pp. 23-82, pp. 64-9). There is also a manuscript in Egypt, Dar al-kutub, 
raqgm 97 furdsiyya; According to Ahmed Zeki Bey (apud: Harvey, “The Morisco”’, 
p. 67 note 1) there was also a manuscript in Constantinople. Studies: Harvey, ““The 
Morisco’’, passim; Al-Manini, “‘Zahira tacribiyya’’, pp. 81-5; M. “A. “Inan: “Min 
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inally written in Spanish by Ibrahim b. Ahmad (b.!!°) Ghanim b. 
Muhammad b. Zakariya’ al-Andalusi, known in Spanish as Rayyash or 
Rives!!!_ Born in about 1570 in a place called N-w-l-sh, perhaps Nigiielas, 
in the kingdom of Granada!!2, the writer had first moved to Granada and 
later to Seville, and was among the Moriscos who were deported to the 
Crown of Castile after the suppression of the second uprising. He then 
sailed to the West Indies as a master gunner, fled from Spain in 1609 and 
went to Tunis. There he became a corsair and commander of La Goulette, 
and wrote in Spanish the manual which Ahmad b. Qasim translated in close 
collaboration with him. On the basis of a study of the sources James con- 
cludes that it 1s not important as an original contribution to gunnery. The 
treatise faithfully follows already existing Spanish works, such as L. Colla- 
do’s Platica manual de artilleria. According to James “‘the true value of the 

Kitab al-°izz lay in its being an attempt to transmit the technical knowledge 

of seventeenth-century Europe to North Africa in a form acceptable to Mus- 

lim opinion’’!!3, We can trace various stages of transmission: 

1. The Spanish treatise by Ibrahim, which is lost. 

2. The biography of the author which, according to James, should justify 
the fact that his knowledge, although of non-Muslim origin, is of advan- 
tage to the Muslims. 

3. The translation of the text into Arabic, and its ‘islamisation’ by adding 
the purifying factor of Hadith and other authoritative Muslim sources. 
This in particular was Ahmad b. Qasim’s contribution. 
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turath al-adab al-andalusi al-miriski: kitab al-“izz wa’l-rif’a wa-’1-manafi® lil-mu- 
jahidin fi sabil Allah bi-’l-madafi’, in: Revista del Instituto de Estudios Islamicos 
en Madrid (Ma‘had al-dirdsdt al-islamiyya bi-Madrid), 16 (1971), pp. 11-9; 
Singer, ’Morisken", passim; D. James: ““The ‘manual de artilleria’ of al-ra’is 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Andalusi with particular reference to its illustrations and their 
sources”’, in: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XLI, part 3 
(1978), pp. 237-57. 

“Tbn” in Vienna ONB 1412, see Harvey, “The Morisco”’, p. 84; not in Rabat, al- 
khiz4na al-“Amma, jim 87, cf. al-Manini, o.c., p. 81, or in Dublin, Chester Beatty, 
4107. 

Harvey, “The Morisco”’, p. 68 (al-Maniini, 0.c., p. 80, reads Ribash; Singer quotes 
an earlier version of al-Maniini’s article which reads al-Rayydash (in: Revista del In- 
stituto de Estudios Islamicos, X1-XII (1963-64), p. 340)). The Tunis manuscript 
reads m-r-bdsh (cf. al-Turki, ““Watha’iq’’, p. 65). 

See the discussion in Singer, ““Morisken’’, p. 45 note 2 and 3, the Tunis manuscript 
reads N-w-I-sh as well, al-Turki supposes that it might be Vélez. 

James, “The ‘Manual de artilleria’”’, p. 257. 
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4. The assimilation of the illustrations and their ‘islamisation’ by cleansing 
them of the visual references to be found in the Spanish sources used by 
Ibrahim! !4. 

In Tunis Ahmad b. Qasim also continued to translate from Arabic into 
Spanish: he made a translation of a sermon for “id al-fitr and of his letter of 
May 1612 which had originally been written in Arabic!!5, These transla- 
tions were paid for by Muhammad Rubio, a Morisco from the Aragonese 
village of Villafeliche, who considered them useful for those Spanish Mus- 
lims unable to read Arabic!!©. He also wrote in Spanish about part of the 
subject dealt with in Kitab ndsir al-din, as we can see from the Bologna 
manuscript, ff. 149v (146v) - 154v (151v), which contains discussions in 
Leiden with Erpenius and a physician about the miracles performed by the 
Prophet Muhammad. These correspond largely to pp. 106-107 of Kitab 
nasir al-din (ed.), and led him to translate yet another fragment of Kitab al- 
shifa’. He then discusses (on f. 165r (162r)-170r (167r)) European politics 
in connection with the affairs of the Moriscos, prophecies circulating 
among the Moriscos, and, finally, the Lead Book affair. Apparently he con- 
sidered these subjects to be of interest to other Moriscos!!’. 

In Tunis Ahmad b. Qasim improved Kitab ndsir al-din, of which he 
had finished a first version in Cairo on Friday 21 Rabi‘ II 1047/12 Septem- 
ber 1637. The improvements consisted in the first place of additions to the 
descriptions of the Lead Books. Ahmad b. Qasim explains this as fol- 


114 Ibidem, pp. 238-40. 

115 See G.A. Wiegers: Y¢a Gidelli (fl. 1450), his Antecedents and Successors. A histori- 
cal study of Islamic literature in Spanish and Aljamiado, Diss. Leiden (Leiden 
1991), p. 182. 

116 For example f. 64v: “‘y otra [/atiha] pide el duefio del libro por aber pagado su 
dinero de tradugirlo de arabigo en castellano para que huelguen los mumines de su 
nacion de leherlo’’; f. 115v (116v): “*... ychen [?] un fateha por el amo del libro que 
su yntencion fue buena en sacarlo este libro con su dinero de arabigo en castellano 
por que olgasen los de su tayfa y es ache [hdjj] Mehemed Rubio aragones de Billa- 
feliche’’; f. 172r (168r) “... y se hizo la ynterpretagion a pedimiento del Hache 
Muhhemed Rrubio Andaluz por manos del siervo de los siervos de Allah Ehmed 
ben Cagim Beyarano....”’ 

117 Epalza argues that Ahmad b. Qasim translated parts of Kitab ndsir al-din into Latin 
as well, but this is incorrect: the polemic he refers to is in reality a Latin translation 
of a polemical work by another official (?) at Zaydan’s court, a Morisco by the 
name of Muhammad Alguazir (MSS: Madnid, Biblioteca Nacional 9074 and Ox- 
ford, Wadham College A 18.15) (‘“‘Recherches récentes sur les ‘Moriscos’ en 
Tunisie’, in: Les Cahiers de Tunisie, XVIII (1970), pp. 139-47, p. 142; cf. Singer, 
““Morisken’”’, pp. 42-3). Alguazir wrote in Spanish; the Latin translation was per- 
haps done by Thomas Erpenius, as I have argued in an earlier study (Wiegers, Y¢a 
Gidelli, pp. 185-87). 
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lows!18, In Tunis he found a transcription of the Lead Books by al-Ukayhal 
(see above), who had been an official translator (shaykh al-tarjama bi-’l- 
ijdza) in Granada and whom he had known personally there. After his death 
the book had come into the possession of another Morisco, the faqih Yasuf 
Qalb (?) al-Andalusi, who took it to Tunis where he died. Then it fell into 
the hands of yet another Andalusian emigrant, who allowed Ahmad b. 
Qasim to study it!!9. He also used a copy of Cipriano de Valera’s work Los 
dos tratados del papa y de la misa, which contained translations into Span- 
ish from the “‘Torah, the Psalms and the Gospel’’!2°, But we must assume 
that even after he made these improvements he continued working on the 
text, for we possess yet another manuscript of Kitab ndsir al-din, which jus- 
tifies this conclusion. 

This fragment of 73 pages was once owned by the French orientalist 
Georges Colin!2!, but is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. The 
manuscript, Arabe 7024, has not yet been described in the catalogues, nor 1s 
it, to the best of my knowledge, mentioned in any recent article devoted to 
the manuscript collections of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The relationship 
between the Cairo manuscript and the Paris manuscript is an interesting 
problem which cannot be fully dealt with here. Some observations can be 
made, however. 

The fragment contains a large part of the last four chapters of Kitab 
ndsir al-din (chapters 10 to 13). It begins in the middle of a sentence!22. 
The text ends on p. 73, which seems to be the original end of the manu- 
script. There are several large lacunas!23. It is undated. The transcription of 
the Lead Book text entitled Kitab mawahib al-thawab (edition, pp. 142- 
151) is missing. Instead, at the very end an anecdote is found which Ahmad 


118 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 138. 

119 The parts reproduced in Raziiq’s edition are the “agida of Tesifon ibn al-“Attar and 
other fragments of the Lead Books, as well as a complete transcription of Kitab ma- 
wahib al-thawdb, see: Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), pp. 142-50. The transcription of 
Kitab mawdhib al-thaw4b is rather an appendix to the Cairo manuscript of Kitab 

_ ndsir al-din than part of the text itself. It lacks in the Paris manuscript. An English 
translation of this Lead Book in: L.P. Harvey: The literary culture of the Moriscos 
1492-1609. A study based on the extant Manuscripts in Arabic and Aljamia, Un- 
published D. Phil. dissertation (Oxford 1958), pp. 241-65. 

120 Published by L. Usoz y Rio (Madrid 1851). Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens, p. 
128, shows that Moriscos in Tunis frequently cite this Protestant work in their anti- 
Christian polemics. 

121 Discussed in al-Fasi, ““Rahhala’’, p. 22. 

122 Viz. the first word on p. 91 1. 23 of Raztiq’s edition. 

123 These correspond to p. 93 |. 4 - p. 991. 5, fifth word, in chapter 10 and pp. 120 - 
134 in chapter 12 and 13. 
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b. Qasim took from the lost rihla (Paris, B.N. Arabe 7024, pp. 69-73). Like 
the Cairo manuscript, the Paris manuscript mentions the fact that the author 
continued adding to the text in Tunis!24, After mentioning the name of al- 
Ujhiri (p. 59) it adds the words rahimahu ’Ilah, ‘“‘may God have mercy on 
him’’, the formula used for a deceased Muslim. This seems to indicate that 
the Paris text was finished after 1066/1655, the year in which al-Ujhiri 
died. Another interesting difference with the Cairo manuscript is that it 
states that the work was studied in Tunis by “‘the well-known Sallama, mufti 
and imdm of the mosque of the Turks, the sharif Ahmad al-Hanafi’’!2>. 
Ahmad al-Hanafi was a very influential figure in Tunis in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, who also read and approved Kitab al-‘izz wa'l- 
mandafic!26, Of Spanish origin, he had left Spain in 1013/1604-5 for Sa- 
rajevo, at that time part of the Ottoman Empire, and afterwards went to 
Testour and to Tunis, where he became mufti and a scholar of great au- 
thority. It therefore seems likely that the Paris manuscript was finished after 
1051/1641-2, the date of completion of the Cairo manuscript of Kitab ndsir 
al-din. 

Here we lose trace of Ahmad b. Qasim who, as we have seen above, 
had then reached the age of about seventy. We may assume that he settled 
in Tunis itself or perhaps in Testour, where one of his sons (presumably 
Muhammad Khija) and his daughter-in-law lived!2’, At that time condi- 
tions were favourable there. In the margin of the Bologna manuscript 
Ahmad b. Qasim notes that “‘today [c. 1640] Tunisia is the best place for 
those of our nation [sc. the Moriscos]’’!28. 


124 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 135; Paris, B.N. Arabe 7024, p. 60. Only the Paris manu- 
script states explicitly that Ahmad b. Qasim completed the first version of Kitab 
ndsir al-din in Cairo. 

125 Paris, B.N. Arabe 7024, p. 60. 

126 See Harvey, ‘The morisco”. On Ahmad al-Hanafi, see G. Levi della Vida: Manos- 
critti arabi di origine spagnola nella biblioteca vaticana, in: Studi e Testi, 220 
(1954), pp. 133-89, pp. 181-4, containing a description of Vat. Lat. 14009, a po- 
lemical treatise written in Spanish; M. de Epalza: “‘Moriscos y Andalusies en 
Tunez durante el siglo XVII’, in: Al-Andalus, XXTV (1969), pp. 247-327, pp. 293- 
4; Al-Turki, ‘““Watha’iq’’, p. 32 note 3. 

127 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 131. 

128 f. 158v (155v): “‘el dia de oy Tunez es el mejor puesto para los de la nagion”’. 
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4. Some concluding remarks about Ahmad b. Qasim’s life and work. 


After the expulsion many Moriscos became obsessed by hatred for the 
Christian enemy who had oppressed them and harassed them with the In- 
quisition. Such an attitude is not evident in the case of Ahmad b. Qasim. On 
the other hand, there is no admiration for Spanish culture, as we find in the 
case of some Moriscos in Tunis, who read and admired Lope de Vega and 
Miguel de Cervantes!2?. All sources, Christian as well as Muslim, give us a 
positive picture of Ahmad b. Qasim. Erpenius in his letter to Casaubon de- 
scribes him as a “civilised and intelligent man’’, Ruy] calls him “‘a man of 
good faith’. We have also discussed the panegyrical poem written by the 
Morisco °Abd al-Rahman b. Qasim Ximenez in 1044/1634, which exudes 
sheer admiration for his religious learning. Ahmad b. Qasim rendered ser- 
vices to the Moriscos, the French (Antoine Cabiron) and the Dutch, as we 
see from the Leiden professors of Arabic and the release of Coy. In the case 
of Antoine Cabiron he was even paid for the services he rendered and may 
assume that the same held true for people such as Erpenius and Golius. As 
far as his personal relations and economic interests are concerned, we may 
say that until 1044/1634, when he left for Salé, he was part of the worlds of 
both Islam and Christendom. But although this may have been unusual we 
should not conclude that he was some sort of anomaly. The case of Ahmad 
b. Qasim illustrates that the concepts “‘east’’ and “‘west”’ are abstractions 
rather than historical realities. 

Nevertheless, it is perhaps no coincidence that Ahmad b. Qasim only 
started to write about religious matters after 1044/1634. At that time he had 
given up the office of interpreter and secretary to the sultans of Marrakesh 
and no longer had ties with the West. There are indications that both his po- 
lemical writings and his translation of the manual on gunnery served in 
some way to counterbalance these ties. We have seen that the gddi of Mar- 
rakesh al-Rajraji questioned him in a dream about his activities, and that he 
was satisfied when he heard about the book Ahmad b. Qasim was writing. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Sa‘did sultans, including 
Mawlay Zaydan, were under heavy attack in Morocco. They were accused 
of neglecting the jihdd and maintaining friendly relations with the Unbe- 
lievers!3°, We might suppose that Ahmad b. Qasim, one of their officials, 
was suspected in pious circles of Marrakesh because of his contacts. One of 
the most striking remarks in this respect is a quotation in Kitab ndsir al-din 
of the gadi ‘l-jama“a of Marrakesh al-Suktani, who once told Ahmad b. 


129 Oliver Asin, “Un Morisco de Tunez”’, passim. 
130 Cf. Le Toumeau, ‘‘Décadence”’, p. 209. 
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Qasim: “‘It is also [part of the] jihdd to refute the void things the Unbe- 
lievers say about the religion [of Islam]}’’!3!. This was apparently the sort of 
jihad which Ahmad b. Qasim later decided to wage. He did so, however, in 


a way which reflects an open mind, wit and sympathy, rather than bitter- 
132 
ness*?”. 


131 Kitab ndsir al-din (ed.), p. 137. 

132 Acknowledgements: I wish to thank Dr P.S. van Koningsveld (Leiden) for drawing 
my attention to the Paris manuscript of Kitab ndsir al-din and procuring a micro- 
film and Prof. Dr Q. al-Samarrai (Leiden) for his help during the preparation of this 
work. I am especially grateful to Prof. L.P. Harvey (London) and Prof. A. Hamilton 
(Leiden) for their thorough revision of the draft and their critical remarks. 
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Als man um die Jahrhundertwende in der arabischen Welt die eigene nahda 
als historisches Faktum zu betrachten und sich mit ihrer Geschichte zu 
beschaftigen begann, wurde der Aleppiner Dichter und Schriftsteller Fran- 
sis Fathallah Marrash (1836 - 1873)! bereits zu ihren prominenten Wegbe- 
reitern gezahit. Der bekannte libanesische Literarkrtiker Marin ‘Abbid 
bekam gegen Ende seiner Gymnasiastenzeit, genau im Jahre 1900, mehrere 
Werke Marrashs zusammen mit solchen Adib Ishaqs und Ahmad Faris al- 
Shidyaqs von seinem Arabischlehrer zur Lektiire empfohlen, und zwar mit 
der Begriindung, daB es sich hier um einen Erneuerer (mujaddid) handele.” 
Jurji Zaydan nahm Marrash in die erstmals 1907 erschienene Sammlung 
seiner Biographien berihmter Persénlichkeiten des Orients auf,> und 
Qustaki al-Himsi vermerkte dann 1925: “Sein Ruhm erfillte die arabischen 


] Zu ihm z.B. Juni Zaydan, Taradjim mashdhir al-sharg fi l-qarn at-tasi‘ ‘ashar (erst- 
mals erschienen 1907), Ausgabe Beirut 1970, II 337 - 341; Luwis Shaykhi, al- 
Adab al-‘arabiya fi l-garn al-tasi‘ ‘ashar Il (erstmals erschienen 1910), 2. Aufl. 
Beirut 1926, 45 - 48; Filib di Tarrazi, Ta ‘rikh al-sihdfa al-‘arabiya, I Beirut 1913, 
14] - 143 (groBenteils auf Shaykhis Darstellung basierend); Qust aki al-Himsi, 
Udaba’ Halab dhawii |-athar fil-qarn al-tdsi‘ ‘ashar, Aleppo 1925, 20 - 30; Yasuf 
As‘ad Daghir, Masddir ad-dirdsa al-adabiya II, Beirut 1956, 693 - 696; 
Khayraddin az-Zirikli, al-A ‘lam, 5. Aufl. Beirut 1980, V 142; Maran ‘Abbid, Ruw- 
wad an-nahda al-haditha, Beirut 1952, 92 - 105; Sami al-Kayyali, al-Adab al-‘ara- 
bi al-mu ‘Asir ji Stiriya, 2. Aufl. Kairo 1968, 53 - 59; weitere Literatur bei Nazik 
Saba Y arid, al-Rahhdélin al-‘arab wa-hadarat al-gharb fi l-nahda al-‘arabiya al- 
haditha, Beirut 1979, 26 Anm. 2 und Nada Tomiche, Art. Marrdsh in EI 2. Aufl. - 
In der Ansetzung des Geburts- und des Todesjahres folge ich Zaydan und Shaykhi, 
in deren eben genannten Werken die beiden friihesten mir bekanntgewordenen 
Kurzbiographien Marrashs enthalten sind; sie verfiigen offensichtlich tiber die de- 
tailliertesten Informationen. Ihren Jahresangaben haben sich u.a. auch Tarrazi, Da- 
ghir und al-Zirikli angeschlossen. al-Himsi und al-Kayyali geben als Lebenszeit 
1835 - 1974 an. 

2  Ruwwdd 92. 

3 S.Anm. I. 
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Lander und ganz besonders Agypten.’’4 Dabei beruhte die Berihmtheit 
Marrashs nicht etwa auf den sprachlich-stilistischen Qualitéten der von ihm 
verfaBten Poesie und Prosa. Im Gegenteil haben die arabischen Verkiinder 
seines Ruhmes haufig darauf hingewiesen, daB seine Werke gerade in die- 
ser Hinsicht mitunter auffallende Schwachen zeigten.> Die Entschuldigun- 
gen, die sie fiir diese Schwachen fanden, deuten aber vielfach auch schon 
an, worin sie seine eigentliche GréBe erblickten. So etwa, wenn Shaykh 
die stilistischen Defizite, die er Marrash bescheinigte, folgendermafen in- 
terpretierte: “... er war in seiner Prosa und Poesie auf originelle Inhalte und 
philosophische Vorstellungen aus, und so kiimmerte er sich nicht um eine 
fliissige und geschmeidige Redeweise.”;® oder wenn Zaydan die Ver- 
nachlassigung der Regeln der Sprache und des guten Stils, die er bei Mar- 
rash feststellen zu miissen glaubte, mit dessen unbandigem Drang nach 
Freiheit des Geistes und des Verhaltens erklarte, der ihn veranlaBt habe, aus 
derartigen ‘“‘Ketten” auszubrechen.’ 

Bekannt war und ist Marrash in der arabischen Welt und unter deren 
Erforschern in erster Linie als kiihner Verfechter philosophischer und 
politischer Konzeptionen, die fiir seine heimische Umgebung damals neu 
waren und die er sich wohl hauptsachlich wahrend der sechziger Jahre des 
19. Jahrhunderts bei einem Studienaufenthalt in Paris angeeignet hatte. Da- 
bei war es vor allem die Idee der Freiheit (hurriyya), als deren Vorkaémpfer 
man ihn wiirdigte. Am warmsten tat dies Marin ‘Abbid; er feierte ihn in 
geradezu hymnischen Tonen als den “Hohepriester der Freiheit in dem 
Tempel, den er fiir sie in der Wiistenei der grauen Stadt (sc. Aleppo) hoch 
aufragend errichtet hatte’. Das literarische Monument der Freiheitsidee, 
auf das diese Formulierung anspielt, ist Marrashs bekanntestes Werk, Ghd- 
bat al-haqq. In ihm wird die Freiheit zusammen mit Werten wie Gleichheit, 


4 Udabd’ Halab 20. Der Hinweis auf den besonderen Ruhm Marrashs in Agypten 
kénnte sich daraus erklaren, da Zaydan, der ihn im Rahmen der genannten Biogra- 
phiensammlung unter die Berihmtheiten einreihte, in Agypten ansdssig war; auch 
waren dort, als al-Himsi schrieb, tatsachlich zwei seiner Werke, Ghdbat al-haqq 
und Mashhad al-ahw4l, schon mehrfach nachgedruckt worden. 

5 S. z.B. Zaydan, Tardjim II 338; Vorwort von “Abdalmasth al-Antaki zur Ausgabe 
0.0. 0.J. (Matba‘at al-‘umran, Vorwort datiert Kairo 1922) von Ghdbat al-haqq 
(s.u.); Shaykhi, al-Adab II 46; ‘Abbiid, Ruwwdd 92, 95, 104 f. 

6 al-Adab, loc. cit. 

7 Tardjim II 338; ahnlich Daghir, Masddir II 693 tiber Verst6Be gegen die Metnk 
und tiber mangelnde Prazision der Wortwahl, die er bei Marrash monieren zu miis- 
sen glaubt: “Vielleicht ist das eine Auswirkung seiner Freiheitsliebe und seines 
Aufrufs dazu, sich von den Ketten zu befreien.”’ 

8  Ruwwdd 95. 
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Vernunft und Zivilisation verherrlicht. So lag - zumal angesichts des 
Bildungsweges des Autors - der Eindruck nahe, daB Marrash fiir arabische 
Leser einer der friihesten und engagiertesten Vermittler von Gedankengut 
der Aufklarung und der franzésischen Revolution gewesen ist.? 

Bedeutet Marrashs begeistertes Bekenntnis zu Freiheit, Gleichheit, 
Vernunft und Zivilisation aber, daB er unter diesen Schlisselbegriffen 
tatsichlich dasselbe verstand wie diejenigen, die sie in der Aufkla- 
rungsphilosophie und der franzésischen Revolution propagiert hatten? Und 
soweit er Leitideen von Aufklarung und franzésischer Revolution tiber- 
nahm - in welcher konkreten Form tat er dies und in welchen Kontext stell- 
te er sie? Diesen Fragen soll im folgenden anhand einiger seiner Werke, vor 
allem seines Buches Ghdbat al-haqq, nachgegangen werden. Zum Ver- 
stindnis der Eigenart seines Gebrauchs von Schlagwortern der Aufklarung 
und der franzésischen Revolution ist es allerdings geboten, zunachst einmal 
die Ausgangslage zu betrachten, aus der heraus er sie rezipierte. 

Seine Begegnung mit europdischem Gedankengut fand in derselben 
schwierigen kulturgeschichtlichen Ubergangssituation statt, der sich auch 
andere Autoren der anbrechenden arabischen Moderne, etwa die Muslime 
Rifa‘a Rafi’ al-Tahtawi und Khayraddin al-Tinisi, zu stellen hatten: Die im 
Kolonialzeitalter manifest gewordene Dominanz europaischer Michte setz- 
te die Bewohner des Nahen Ostens gegeniiber Europa einem wachsenden 
Anpassungsdruck im Bereich der politischen und 6konomischen Struk- 
turen, aber auch des Bildungswesens und kulturellen Lebens aus. Denn sie 
konnten sich der Fremdbestimmung durch die Europider langerfristig nur 
um den Preis der Ubernahme eines namhaften Teiles dessen erwehren, was 
diese so stark gemacht hatte; und das waren, wie man bald entdeckte, eben 
nicht nur emige begrenzte spezielle Techniken, sondern dariiber hinaus ihre 
politischen, administrativen, wirtschaftlichen und _ geselischaftlichen 
Ordnungsmuster und nicht zuletzt ihre wissenschaftliche Rationalitaét. Man 
muBte sich auf diesen Gebieten also an europaischen Vorbildern orientie- 
ren. Doch sollte dies ohne Bruch mit den zentralen Werten der angestamm- 
ten eigenen Kultur geschehen, an deren Tragfahigkeit man auch im Zustand 
politischer und wirtschaftlicher Unterlegenheit nicht zweifelte. Es ging des- 
halb bei aller Offnung nach Europa immer darum, das anzueignende Frem- 
de so zu selektieren und zu interpretieren, da es sich in eine doch 
unverwechselbar von der eigenen Tradition bestimmte Synthese einfiigen 
lieB. 


9 Aus dieser Einschatzung heraus hat ihn etwa auch Ra’if Khiri in seinem Buch al- 
Fikr al-‘arabi al-hadith, athar al-thawra al-firansiyya fi tawjihihi s-siydsi wa-l-ijti- 
md ‘i (2. Aufl. Beirut 1973) behandelt; s. dort Index. 
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Unter welchen spezifischen Voraussetzungen erlebte nun Fransis 
Fathallah Marrash diese Situation? Dariiber gibt ein Blick auf seine Her- 
kunft und seine Biographie Aufschlu8. Er war der Spro8 einer melkitischen 
Kaufmannsfamilie, die es in Aleppo seit dem 18. Jahrhundert zu Wohlstand 
und Ansehen gebracht hatte. Zu dieser Zeit ist insgesamt eine wachsende 
Prosperitaét christlicher Kaufleute im islamisch dominierten Grofsyrien zu 
beobachten. Diese hatten seit dem 16. Jahrhundert zunidchst als die 
bevorzugten 6rtlichen Partner der européischen Handelshauser fungiert, die 
unter dem Schutz der zwischen dem Osmanischen Reich und europdischen 
Miachten vertraglich vereinbarten “‘Kapitulationen”’ im ostarabischen Raum 
Niederlassungen unterhielten; und sie hatten schlieBlich seit dem spaten 18. 
Jahrhundert, als sich etliche europadische Kaufleute wegen der durch die 
Schwache der osmanischen Zentralgewalt unsicherer gewordenen Ver- 
haltnisse und der Verlagerung ihrer Interessen in andere Weltgegenden von 
dort zuriickzogen, den bislang von diesen betriebenen Handel zwischen Eu- 
ropa und der Levante unter ihre eigene Hand bringen kénnen.!° Von dieser 
Entwicklung profitierten in besonderem Mae Christen Aleppos, das da- 
mals die Handelsmetropole Grofsyriens und zugleich nach Istanbul und 
Kairo der wichtigste Umschlagplatz fiir den europaisch-asiatischen Waren- 
verkehr war.!! 

Der wirtschaftliche Aufstieg christlicher Aleppiner wurde zusatzlich 
durch thre besonderen Bildungsméglichkeiten begiinstigt: Als Folge der 
missionarischen Aktivitéten aus Europa kommender romisch-katholischer 
Orden, die seit dem friihen 17. Jahrhundert iiber die schon aus der Kreuz- 
zugszeit datierende Verbindung der Maroniten mit Rom hinaus auch andere 
6rtliche Ostkirchen unter die Agide des Papsttums zu bringen trachteten, 
war im spaten 18. Jahrhundert bereits ein GroBteil der Christen Aleppos 
uniert. Und die Orden gingen nun zunehmend dazu iiber, durch den Betrieb 
von Schulen an der Konsolidierung der unierten Kirchen und der Hebung 
des Bildungsniveaus ihrer Kleriker und Laien zu arbeiten, tiberwiegend mit 
Unterstiitzung des franzésischen Staates. Das Angebot solcher Bildungsin- 
stitutionen und die Prasenz ihrer Trager im Lande erleichterten ebenso wie 
die Reisen 6rtlicher Kleriker und Priesteramtskandidaten ins katholische 
Europa den Transfer europaischer Bildungsinhalte gerade zu den Unierten. 


10 §. dazu A. Hourani, “The Changing Face of the Fertile Crescent in the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury’, in: Studia Islamica 8/1957, 117 f. 

11 Dazu in Kiirze Jean Sauvaget, Art. Halab in El 2. Aufl. (mit weiter- fuhrender Lite- 
ratur); ferner Barbara Kellner-Heinkele, ‘Der arabische Osten unter osmanischer 
Herrschaft 1517 - 1800’, in: Ulrich Haarmann (Hrsg.), Geschichte der arabischen 
Welt, Miinchen 1987, 348 f. 
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Und so lebten auch die Angehérigen der Familie Marrash als Melkiten, d.h. 
Mitglieder des inzwischen mit Rom unierten Teils der ehemaligen byzan- 
tinischen Reichskirche auf syrischem Boden, im Ausstrahlungsbereich 
europaisch-katholischer Bildungsarbeit - ein Sachverhalt, der sich unter an- 
derem in der Wahl des Vornamens Fransis fiir unseren Autor widerspie- 
gelt.12 

Marrash wuchs in einer Atmosphiare auf, die von einem ausgepragten 
BewuBtsein der “ugehérigkeit zur eigenen Religionsgemeinschaft gepragt 
gewesen sein diirfte. Zum einen hatte in den arabischen Provinzen des Os- 
manischen Reiches im Verlauf des 18. Jahrhunderts mit dem Sinken der 
Durchsetzungskraft der Zentralregierung generell das Moment der Loyalitat 
gegeniiber der jeweiligen Religionsgemeinschaft an Bedeutung gewonnen, 
da die Bewohner dieser Reichsteile nun in ihren jeweiligen religidsen Ober- 
haduptern wieder verstarkt die fiir sie zustandigen Ordnungsmichte sahen.!3 
Zum anderen war die konfessionspolitische Entwicklung gerade im Aleppo 
des frithen 19. Jahrhunderts dazu angetan, die Melkiten ihre Kirchenmit- 
gliedschaft nachhaltig spiiren zu lassen, und die Familie Marrash war von 
dieser Entwicklung in besonderer Weise betroffen. Die Abwanderung einer 
immer gréBeren Zahl ehemaliger Orthodoxer in die Reihen der Unierten 
fiihrte zu wachsenden Spannungen zwischen den beiderseitigen Kirchen 
und schlieBlich zu einer regelrechten Melkitenverfolgung, fiir die der grie- 
chisch-orthodoxe Patriarch zeitweilig sogar den osmanischen Statthalter 
einspannen konnte; in ihrem Verlauf kam 1818 mit zehn weiteren Melkiten 
auch Butrus Marrash um, ein AngehGriger der Familie unseres Autors.!4 
Fathallah, der Vater von Fransis, versuchte augenscheinlich, den auf- 
gebrochenen konfessionellen Konflikt durch einen theologischen Kom- 
promi zu entscharfen: Er verfaBte 1849 eine Abhandlung, in der er 
das ‘‘Filioque”’ verwarf,!5 also jenen von der rémisch-katholischen 


12 DaS Fransis Fathallah Marrash in Aleppo oder anderwarts regelrecht eine Schule ei- 
_ nes katholischen Ordens besucht hatte, ist nicht tiberliefert. Aber selbst wenn er nur 
Privatunterricht im Elternhaus erhalten hat, ist gut denkbar, da® daran ein unierter 
oder rémisch-katholischer Geistlicher mitgewirkt hat. 

13. Hourani 94. 

14 Shaykha 45; Tarrazi 141 f. (mit einem Auszug aus der Trauerode, die Niqila al- 
Turk bei diesem AnlaB auf ihn dichtete); das genaue Verwandtschaftsverhaltnis 
zwischen Butrus und Fransis geht aus den Quellen nicht hervor. 

15 Ein gedrucktes Exemplar dieser Abhandlung und damit auch deren genauen arabi- 
schen Titel konnte ich nicht ermitteln; méglicherweise ist sie nur handschriftlich 
verbreitet worden, wenngleich es in Aleppo seit 1841 eine kommerzielle arabische 
Druckerei gab, die von einem Sarden betrieben wurde. Die Nachricht tiber die Ab- 
handlung stammt von Shaykhii (s. nachste Anm.). 
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Kirche1014 mit dem nikano-konstantinopolitanischen Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis in die MeBliturgie aufgenommenen Zusatz, nach dem, wie 
schon Augustinus gelehrt hatte, der Heilige Geist vom Vater und vom 
Sohne aus- geht. Dieses ‘‘Filioque”’ ist fiir die Orthoxen, die es nie 
anerkannt haben, bis heute neben dem Primat des Papstes der hauptsach- 
liche Stein des AnstoBes an der katholischen Lehre; es aus dem Weg rau- 
men zu wollen, bedeutete also einen Schritt auf die Orthodoxen zu. 
Allerdings will der Jesuit Shaykht - in dieser Frage sicherlich kein un- 
parteiischer Zeuge - wissen, da Fathallah Marrash diesen kompromiflen- 
schen Vorsto8 spater unter dem Eindruck einer beweiskraftigen Gegenschrift 
eines melkitischen Patriarchen zuriickgenommen und “‘sich der offen- 
kundigen Wahrheit unterworfen’’ habe.!© In jedem Falle ist diesem Vorgang 
zu entnehmen, daf sich bereits der Vater von Fransis recht weitgehend mit 
theologischen Problemen beschaftigt hat - was, wie wir sehen werden, fiir die 
spatere intellektuelle Ausrichtung des Sohnes nicht ohne Folgen blieb. 

Aus dieser Episode geht schon hervor, da der Vater Fathallah ein 
ausgesprochen gebildeter Mann war. Sein Hauptinteresse galt dabei der 
arabischen Sprache und Literatur, die er eifrig studierte und tiber die er 
auch einige ungedruckt gebliebene Werke hinterlassen haben soll. Sich ge- 
rade auf diesem Felde besonders kundig zu machen und hervorzutun, war 
damals fiir stadtische Christen Syriens und des Libanon nichts ganz Unge- 
wohnliches mehr. Mit der Verbesserung ihrer wirtschaftlichen Lage und th- 
res Bildungsstandes, die durch den europdischen Einflu8 geférdert wurden, 
lief ihr Bemiihen parallel, sich gesellschaftlich stérker in ihr mehrheitlich 
muslimisches Umfeld zu integrieren. Angesichts des Glaubens-unterschiedes 
konnte die Grundlage fiir eine gleichberechtigte Beteiligung an dem von 
Muslimen beherrschten 6ffentlichen Leben nicht die Religion sein. Christen 
suchten und fanden die Gemeinsamkeit, die sie mit ihren muslimischen 
Landsleuten verbinden konnte, jedoch nun zunehmend in der Pflege arabi- 
scher Sprach- und Literaturtradition. Etliche von ithnen gingen zu diesem 
Zweck sogar bei islamischen Religionsgelehrten, deren Stand herkémm- 
licherweise der Hort dieser Tradition gewesen war, in die Schule oder traten 
mit ihnen in einen regen Gedankenaustausch ein, und die muslimischen 
Partner brachten ihnen bei entsprechender Kompetenz dann auch durchaus 
Wertschatzung entgegen. Gerade in Kaufmannskreisen entstand auf diese 
Weise unter den Christen Grofsyriens ein geachtetes Bildungsbirgertum, 
das sich ungeachtet seiner religidsen Minderheitssituation und seiner relativ 
engen Beziehung zu Europdern und deren Bildungsgiitern oftmals in kultu- 


16 Shaykha 45. 
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reller Hinsicht dezidiert arabisch und damit auf einer sékularen Ebene mit 
der Mehrheit der muslimischen Landsleute vdéllig eins fiihlte. Auch Fransis 
Fathallah Marrash identifizierte sich emndeutig als Araber. So begriindete er 
etwa die Abfassung einer seiner Abhandlungen mit den Worten: “ ... viel- 
leicht kann sie den Sdhnen meiner Nation, den Arabern, (/i-bani jinsi I- 
‘arabiyin)'7 und meinen Aleppiner Mitbiirgern niitzlich sein.’”!8 

Emme auf das literarische Erbe der eigenen Sprachgemeinschaft 
konzentrierte Bildungsbeflissenheit, entsprungen aus dem im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert allmahlich aufkermenden arabischen Nationalgefiihl syrischer Christen, 
war fiir Fathallah Marrash denn auch der Antrieb dazu, in semnem Hause 
eine kostbare Bibliothek zusammenzutragen und seinen Kindern einen 
griindlichen Unterricht vor allem auf dem Gebiet der arabischen Sprache 
und Literatur angedeihen zu lassen. !? 

Neben dem Arabischunterricht erwarb sich Fransis Fathallah Marrash 
auch franzésische und italienische Sprachkenntnisse. Bereits 1850, also mit 
etwa 14 Jahren, wurde er von seinem Vater fiir rund ein Jahr nach Paris 
mitgenommen.? Spater begleitete er den Vater einmal auf einer mehr- 
monatigen Geschiaftsreise nach Beirut, wo sich Praésenz und kultureller Ein- 
flu8 von Europaern kurz nach der Jahrhundertmitte schon sehr deutlich 
bemerkbar machten. Doch auch daheim in Aleppo gab es fiir ihn Gelegen- 


17 Das Wort jins wurde im arabischen Sprachgebrauch des 19. Jahrhunderts - der in 
dieser Beziehung im noch heute gebrauchlichen jinsiya fair ’’Nationalitat" fortlebt - 
unter anderem als Terminus fir “‘Nation”’ oder ““Volk’’ verwendet; dazu Helga Reb- 
han, Geschichte und Funktion einiger politischer Termini im Arabischen des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (1798 - 1882), Wiesbaden 1986, 20. 

18 Shahddat al-tabi‘a (s. u. Anm. S. 21 mit Anm. 64) 4. Dieselbe Identifikation 
spricht sich auch im SchluB der Geschichte des ehemaligen Sklaven Yagqit in sei- 
nem Werk Ghdbat al-haqq aus (s. u. S. 14). 

19 Sami al-Kayyali, al-Haraka al-adabiya fi Halab 1800 - 1950, Damaskus 1957, 
138. Damit hat er nicht nur bei Fransis eine besondere Liebe zur arabischen Spra- 
che und Literatur geweckt; s. zu dessen Bruder ‘Abdallah Marrash (1839 - 1893), 
der u.a. Zeitschniftenartikel zu literarischen Fragen schrieb und in gro8en Biblio- 
theken Europas arabische Handschriften kopierte, und dessen Schwester, der Dich- 
terin Miryana Marrash (1848 - 1919) mein Buch Das Bild der Europder in der 
modernen arabischen Erzahl- und Theaterliteratur, Beirut 1980, 99 mit Anm. 8 
und 9 (dort Literatur zu beiden). 

20 Bei dieser Gelegenheit wurde in Paris bereits eine Augenerkrankung von Fransis 
behandelt, in der sich seine spatere Erblindung ankiindigte. Der Vater schickte ihn 
dann nach Aleppo zuriick, blieb aber selbst noch langer; ob die Dauer seines Auf- 
enthalts in der franzésischen Hauptstadt rein geschaftlich bedingt war oder auch 
mit Schwierigkeiten zusammenhing, in die ihn seine Abhandlung itiber das ‘‘Filio- 
que” (1849) unter den Melkiten Aleppos gebracht haben kénnte, geht aus unseren 
Quellen nicht hervor. 
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heit, gut ausgebildete Europaer zu treffen und von ihnen zu lernen. Diesen 
Umstand machte er sich gezielt zunutze, als er als junger Mann ein ausge- 
pragtes Interesse fiir Naturwissenschaften und vor allem Medizin entwik- 
kelte: Er wurde in seiner Vaterstadt fiir vier Jahre zum Famulus eines 
britischen Arztes.2! Mit dem dadurch gewonnenen Erfahrungsschatz iibte 
Marrash zunichst eine Zeitlang selbst die Heilkunde aus, beschlo8 dann 
aber, dieses Metier auf die sicherere Basis eines akademischen Medizin- 
studiums zu stellen, um staatlich approbierter Arzt (tabib qantini) werden 
zu k6nnen, und begab sich zu diesem Zweck 1866 nach Paris. Leider muBte 
er seinen dortigen Studienaufenthalt, iiber den er in emer Reisebeschrei- 
bung mit dem Titel Rih.lat Baris 22 berichtet hat, schon im darauffolgenden 
Jahr abbrechen, da er im Zuge einer Erkrankung zunehmend sein Augen- 
licht verlor. Nach Aleppo zuriickgekehrt, verbrachte er die wenigen Jahre, 
die ihm bis zu seinem friihen Tode noch blieben, im Zustand der Blindheit, 
verfaBte aber unter Einsatz von Hilfskraften, denen er diktierte, weiter 
schriftstellerische Arbeiten und Gedichte. 

Was Marrash wahrend seines Studienaufenthalts in Paris oder schon 
vorher und eventuell mit Hilfe von Vorlesern auch noch danach auBer me- 
dizinischen Fachbiichern an franzésischer Literatur kennengelernt hat, etwa 
auf dem fiir unseren Zusammenhang besonders bedeutsamen Gebiet der 
Philosophie und speziell der Staatstheorie, ist weder durch thn selbst noch 
durch andere genau bezeugt. Gleichwohl 148t sich, wie noch zu zeigen wird, 
anhand seiner Aussagen wenigstens ungefahr eingrenzen, aus welchen 
Richtungen er sich anregen lieB. 


21  DaB8 ein solcher damals in Aleppo praktizierte, ist nicht weiter erstaunlich: Die Bn- 
tish Levant Company, die bis 1825 bestand, hatte an ihren gréBeren Handelsnieder- 
lassungen eigene britische Arzte beschaftigt (s. Alfred C. Wood, A History of the 
Levant Company, London 1964, 225), und eine von diesen hatte sich in Aleppo 
befunden, wo die Company auch iiber mehr als zwei Jahrhunderte eines ihrer bei- 
den wichtigsten eigenen Konsulate unterhielt. Der zugeh6rige Arzt oder ein Praxis- 
nachfolger von ihm kann durchaus auch iiber die Auflésung der Company hinaus 
fiir die vor Ort verbliebenen Briten und andere Patienten tatig geblieben sein. 

22  Ausfihrlich besprochen in Das Bild der Europaer (s. Anm. 19) 98 - 104. 
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Im Walde der Wahrheit 


Der Titel seines Buches Ghdbat al-hagq,3 “Der Wald der Wahrheit’, 
klingt zunachst nicht unmittelbar plausibel; sein Sinn erschlieBt sich erst, 
wenn man das Werk wirklich liest. Deshalb wurde er in der Sekun- 
darliteratur, in Bibliographien und in Bibliothekskatalogen bis in die jiing- 
ste Vergangenheit hinein von vermeintlichen Sachkennern, die allenfalls 
den Buchdeckel gesehen und ihn entweder nur fliichtig angeschaut oder auf 
ihm einen Druckfehler vermutet hatten, immer wieder in Ghdyat al-haqq, 
“Das Auferste an Wahrheit” oder ‘Das Ziel der Wahrheit’’ verbessert - 
womit man fiir das erste Substantiv des Titels eine Lesart gefunden hatte, 
die die zundchst merkwiirdig scheinende Verbindung des Concretums 
‘Wald’? mit dem Abstractum ‘‘Wahrheit’’ beruhigenderweise aufhob. Gera- 
de diese Verbindung von Konkretem und Abstrakten im Titel zeigt aber die 
Eigenart der Darstellungsweise des Werkes an; denn in ihm wird Abstraktes 
im Gewand des Konkreten, genau genommen im Gewande konkreter Per- 
sonen abgehandelt. Fiir die Beschreibung dieser Darstellungs-weise, die in 


23 Hier, soweit nicht anders angegeben, zitiert nach dem Nachdruck des Verlags Ri- 
yad al-Rayyis London 1989; er enthalt wie der von mir gleichfalls benutzte Druck 
Kairo 1298 (1880/81) aus der Matba‘at Mu‘awwad Muhammad Afandi Farid auch 
noch ein anderes Werk des Autors, Mashhad al-ahwill, und ist mit diesem Druck 
textlich identisch, wenngleich er im Vorwort aus dem Vorwort eines anderen Druk- 
kes, namlich der Ausgabe Beirut 1881, zitiert. In dem in Anm. 5 erwahnten Druck 
0.0. 0.J. aus den zwanziger Jahren aus der Matba‘at al-‘umran, den ich verglichen 
habe, hat der Herausgeber Antaki den Text stellenweise sprachlich tiberarbeitet. 
Antaki erwahnt im Vorwort ohne Ortsangabe einen Druck aus einer Matba‘a mari- 
niya von 1865, Daghir II 695 einen Druck Aleppo 1865 (wohl nach ihm ebenso To- 
miche, vg]. Anm. 1). Antakis Zahlenangaben sind allerdings insgesamt unzuverlas- 
sig, und Daghir verzeichnet erfahrungsgemaB oft falsche Erscheinungsyjahre, die er 
aus nicht genannten Publikationen anderer abgeschrieben hat, ohne die Werke 
selbst in Augenschein zu nehmen. Das Erstpublikationsjahr 1865 wiirde Probleme 
aufwerfen, weil es vor dem Beginn des Studienaufenthalts Marrashs in Paris lage, 
was aus inhaltlichen Griinden schwer vorstellbar ist; auBerdem wird an anderer 
Stelle berichtet, Marrash habe Ghdbat al-haqq groBtenteils in Paris geschrieben 
(Zaydan II 338). Ich konnte einen Druck von 1865 bisher in keiner Bibliothek auf- 
finden. Auch nimmt keiner der Autoren der Sekundarliteratur, die das Werk erkenn- 
barermaBen selbst gesehen und ausgewertet haben, auf einen alteren Druck als 
Kairo 1298 oder Beirut 1881 Bezug. Im Katalog der Dar al-kutub in Kairo ist noch 
ein weiterer Druck Kairo o.J. (al-Matba‘a ash-sharqiya) verzeichnet (wohl iden- 
tisch mit dem, der in der leider stark fehlerhaften Bibliographie von ‘Ayida Ibra- 
him Nusayr, al-Kutub al-‘arabiyya allati nushirat fi Misr fi l-qarn al-tasi‘ ‘ashar, 
Kairo 1990, unter den Nummern 8/162 und 8/163 mit dem Jahr 1298 und der Ver- 
lagsangabe ““Matba‘at sharaf”’ erscheint). 
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der arabischen Literatur nicht nur um die Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts et- 
was Ungewohnliches war, sondern auch bis heute selten vorkommt, fehlte 
den meisten Autoren der arabischen Sekundarliteratur offensichtlich die 
Kategorie. Deshalb begniigten sich viele von thnen mit vagen Beschreibun- 
gen wie der, das Werk komme einer Erzahlung nahe. Andere behalfen sich 
mit Vergleichen; so erklarten mehrere, das Werk sei nach der Art der Of- 
fenbarung Johannis im Neuen Testament angelegt,24 ein anderer meinte, es 
sei “‘nach Art der Holle des Italieners Dante’’, also nach dem Inferno in der 
Divina Commedia dieses Dichters gestaltet.2° 

An beiden Vergleichen ist nur soviel richtig, daB Ghdbat al-haqq 
nicht vordergriindige innerweltliche Realitaéten, sondern etwas von einem 
sprechenden Ich im Geist Erschautes darstellt. Im iibrigen fiihren sie aber in 
die Irre: In dem Werk geht es anders als in der Offenbarung Johannis nicht 
um um Apokalyptik, die endzeitliche Ereignisse zum Gegenstand hat, und 
auch anders als in Dantes Divina Commedia nicht um einen Blick ins Jen- 
seits, der das dortige Schicksal der Menschen nach dem Jiingsten Gericht 
enthillt. Ghdbat al-haqq ist vielmehr eine - durch gelegentliche Ge- 
dichteinlagen aufgelockerte und im iibrigen bei einiger Grofzigigkeit als 
Roman zu bezeichnende - allegorische Erzéhlung: Die Figuren, die in dem 
Werk auftreten, sind gréBtenteils Personifikationen abstrakter Begriffe oder 
Ideen; zwischen ihnen 1a8t der Autor eine rudimentére Handlung und vor 
allem lange Reden ablaufen, die es ihm gestatten, Begriffe oder Ideen zu- 
einander in Beziehung zu setzen, zu erklaren, zu diskutieren und zu bewer- 
ten. Wir miissen den sehr gedankenreichen Inhalt des Werks hier in einiger 
Ausfihrlichkeit vorstellen, um an ihm anschlieBend das genaue Verhiltnis 
Marrashs zu Gedankengut der Aufklaérung und der franzésischen Revolu- 
tion aufzeigen zu kénnen. 


Das Werk beginnt mit der folgenden Rahmengeschichte: Ein Ich- 
Erzahler sieht in einem Zustand zwischen Wachen und Schlafen vor 
seinem inneren Auge zunichst die groBen Volker und Reiche der Ver- 
gangenheit mit ihren zivilisatorischen Leistungen voriiberziehen: 
Agypter, Assyrer, Phonizier, Perser, Makedonier, Rémer. Nach dem 
Zerfall des R6mischen Weltreichs in eine Ost- und eine Westhilfte 
und einem Intermezzo, wahrend dessen verschiedene kleinere Volker- 
schaften aufsteigen und wieder untergehen, erblickt er schlieBlich 
einen Torbogen mit der Aufschrift “Die Vernunft (al- ‘ag/) herrscht.”’; 
hinter diesem tut sich ein weites freies Land auf, tiber dem eine Flagge 


24 ‘Abbiid 101; Daghir II 695. 
25 So Antaki in seinem in Anm. 5 erwahnten Vorwort. 
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mit der Aufschrift ““Die Wissenschaft (al-‘ilm) siegt.’’ weht. Hinter 
der Flagge werden wiederum die Heere der Zivilisation (juyish al- 
tamaddun) sichtbar, die auf “‘wunderbaren Erfindungen” und “‘voll- 
stindigen Kenntnissen’’ reiten, mit den Waffen der Weisheit und 
Gerechtigkeit ausgeriistet und mit den Panzer der “‘vollstandigen 
menschlichen Freiheit’’ und der ‘“‘puren Lauterkeit’”? bewehrt sind. 
Nun breitet sich das ‘‘Reich der Vernunft”” und mit ihm der Friede 
liber die ganze bewohnte Erde aus. Da nimmt der Ich-Erzahler plotz- 
lich am westlichen Horizont Kampfesgetiimmel wahr, als dessen Ur- 
sache stellt sich heraus, daB die Neue Welt, Amerika, Sklaverei nicht 
mehr hinnehmen will und deshalb gegen den “‘Staat der Barbarei’”’ 
(dawlat al-tawahhush), der diese weiter praktizieren will, in den 
Kampf gezogen ist - offensichtlich eine Anspielung auf den 1861 
entbrannten Sezessionskrieg in den Vereinigten Staaten. Angesichts 
dieses aufregenden Geschehens schlaft der Ich-Erzahler nun vollends 
ein (!) und erblickt im Traum jetzt eine neues, wildromantisches Bild, 
namlich einen groBen, tippig wuchernden Wald - daher der Titel des 
Werkes; dieser Wald gibt das Szenarium fiir den ganzen jetzt folgen- 
den Hauptteil der Erzahlung ab. 

Auf einer Lichtung in ihm sieht er zwei Throne. Auf dem einen sitzt 
finster blickend und unter Anzeichen groBen Zorns ein Mann mit ei- 
ner Krone, auf der “Es lebe der Konig der Freiheit (malik al-hur- 
riyya)!”’ geschrieben steht, auf dem anderen eine schéne Frau, 
ebenfalls mit einer Krone, die die Aufschrift ““Es lebe die K6nigin der 
Weisheit (malikat al-hikma)!’’ tragt. Die beiden beraten dariiber, was 
mit dem ungerechten fremden Herrscher geschehen soll, der mit sei- 
nen Helfern in zivilisationsfeindlicher Absicht unter Verbreitung von 
Knechtschaft (‘ubtidiyya) -das Wort hei®t zugleich Sklaverei - in ihr 
Reich eingefallen ist. Er will diesen Agressor am liebsten gleich ver- 
nichten, sie dagegen schlagt vor, ihn und seine Helfer neuen Gesetzen 
zu unterwerfen, jedem von ihnen einen Aufpasser zuzuordnen und 
beide Seiten durch eine Friedenstruppe zu trennen. Nun treten zwei 
Manner herzu, einer militarisch gekleidet, der andere ein Zivilist; sie 
sind an Aufschriften am Helm bzw. an der Kleidung als ‘“‘Fiihrer des 
Heeres der Zivilisation” und “‘Minister der Friedensliebe’’ kenntlich. 
Der Heerfihrer schildert, wie die Eindringlinge, der ‘Konig der 
Knechtschaft (oder Sklaverei; malik al-‘ubtidiyya)’’ und dessen Scher- 
gen, soeben besiegt und gefangengenommen wurden. Da iiberbringt 
ein Bote einen Brief, in dem die Besiegten ihre Reue bekunden und, 
dauerhafte Unterwerfung gelobend, um die Gnade ersuchen, man 
mdge sie aus dem ‘“‘Kerker der Dummheit’’ und der ‘‘Gefangenschaft 
der Unwissenheit” befreien. Obwohl der Verdacht aufkommt, hinter 
dieser Bitte koénnte eine List stecken, ordnet die ‘“K6onigin der Weis- 
heit’’, geneigt gemacht durch den “Minister der Friedensliebe’’, an, 
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daB die gefangenen Feinde Gelegenheit erhalten sollen, vor einem Ge- 
richt zu erscheinen; zur Mitwirkung daran wird ‘“‘der Philosoph”’ 
herbeibeordert, und zwar von seinem Wohnsitz in der ‘‘Stadt des 
Lichts (madinat al-mir)’’.2© Er halt den Anwesenden zunachst einmal 
eine lange Lehrrede tiber die Moglichkeit der Freiheit; diese leugnet er 
fiir den Bereich der rein naturhaften, kérperlichen Existenz des Men- 
schen, da letztere denselben Gesetzlichkeiten und Zufallen unterliege 
wie alles sonst in der Natur; er erklart aber, der Mensch kénne durch 
die Einsicht in die Verganglichkeit aller Dinge und Lebewesen und 
durch den Glauben an eine hinter der Natur stehende gottliche Schdp- 
ferkraft und Fursorge zumindest eine gewisse geistige Unabhangigkeit 
von derartigen Zwangen gewinnen. Daran schlieBt die K6nigin den 
Gedanken an, véllige Unabhangigkeit des Menschen gebe es nicht; 
frei konne man nur sein, indem man sich Regeln unterwerfe, die zum 
eigenen Besten und zu dem der Mitmenschen seien; und - so fahrt sie 
fort - “‘jedenfalls tritt der Mensch in die wahre Fretheit ein, die die 
menschlichen Pflichten notwendigerweise voraussetzen,2’ wenn er 
sich verehrungsvoll dem Dienst an den Rechtsnormen (ahkdm) des 
Reiches der Zivilisation und der Rechtschaffenheit widmet.”2® Wenn 
die Gesetze eines Staates allerdings den Menschen schadlich seien, 
musse man gegen einen solchen Staat, der dann Knechtschaft bedeute, 
einschreiten. Auch der Philosoph bestatigt, es sei in jedem Falle 
Pflicht, auf die Freilassung von Sklaven hinzuarbeiten und das Ge- 
baude der Knechtschaft zu zerstéren. Damit ist die Bekampfung des 
‘‘Reiches der Knechtschaft”’ gerechtfertigt. 


Der “Konig der Freiheit”’ deklariert daraufhin seine Absicht, auch 
gleich das “‘Reich des Geistes” (mamlakat al-rih) - gemeint ist das 
geistliche Regiment der Sachwalter der Religion - anzugreifen, da 
dessen Herrscher die Gesetze seines eigenen Reiches, also desjenigen 
der Freiheit, zu untergraben und alle Reiche, die nicht den Gesetzen 
des ‘‘Reiches des Geistes’’ gehorchten, zu vernichten trachte. Er prazi- 
siert seine Vorwirfe gegen das ‘‘Reich des Geistes” noch dahinge- 
hend, daBs dieses nach wie vor aberglaubische Vorstellungen unter den 
Menschen verbreite, sich, um sie besser beherrschen zu konnen, der 
Tiefen ihrer Herzen bemachtige und weltweit Zwietracht sae - die 


Die Assoziationen, mit denen ein so benannter Herkunftsort des Philosophen fir 
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den Autor und sicher auch schon fiir einen Teil seiner arabischen Leser verbunden 


war, werden deutlich, wenn man sich vor Augen fihrt, daB der franzésische Ter- 


minus fiir Aufklarung “les lumiéres”’ lautet. 


So ist wohl des Autors auf andere Weise schwer verstandliche Formulierung ’’al- 


lati tatlubuhd I|-wdjibat” gemeint. 
48 f. 
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meisten Kriege auf der Welt seien durch dieses Reich verursacht wor- 
den. Der Philosoph weist diese negative Einschatzung des “‘Reiches 
des Geistes’’ als auf einem falschen Geriicht beruhend zuriick und 
setzt den erhobenen Vorwiirfen die folgenden Argumente entgegen: 
Das ‘‘Reich des Geistes’’ habe die Menschen seit jeher immer nur ge- 
lehrt, was sie zur wahren Gliickseligkeit fiihre, und alle seine Lehren 
seien dem “‘irrtumslosen Buch’’ entnommen, dessen Wahrheit nur of- 
fenkundig in die Irre gegangene Leute leugneten; die Machtausiibung 
dieses Reiches iiber die Herzen der Menschen sei unbedingt nétig, um 
deren bose Neigungen unter Kontrolle zu halten und potentielle Ubel- 
tater zu bezahmen; ohne dieses Reich wiirden sich die Menschen ge- 
genseitig zerfleischen; auferdem stifte dieses Reich anders, als 
behauptet worden sei, keinen Unfrieden, sondern suche die Boésewich- 
ter eben daran zu hindern. Dem Reich des K6nigs miisse im Grunde 
daran gelegen sein, das “‘Reich des Geistes’’ zu stiitzen; denn des K6- 
nigs Reich herrsche ja nur tiber die K6rper, das “Reich des Geistes”’ 
aber tiber die Seelen (arwah), und ohne die Herrschaft tiber die letzte- 
ren habe auch die tiber die ersteren keinen Bestand. Im tibrigen konne 
ein Krieg gegen das ‘‘Reich des Geistes’’ ohnehin nicht zum Sieg fiih- 
ren, ‘weil die Hand der Allmacht stets ausgestreckt ist, um ihm zu 
helfen und beizustehen, so das selbst die Pforten der Holle es nicht 
iberwaltigen kénnen”’.2? Das im letzten Nebensatz enthaltene Zitat 
aus Mt. 16, 18 macht vollends klar, daB Marrash mit dem ‘‘Reich des 
Geistes’’ die Kirche gemeint hat - und als unierter Katholik wohl spe- 
ziell die katholische Kirche, in deren Selbstverstandnis die zitierte Bi- 
belstelle samt den unmittelbar vorangehenden beiden an Simon Petrus 
gerichteten Satzen als Ansatzpunkt fiir die zur Begriindung des papsti- 
chen Primats benutzte Petrusdoktrin eine besondere Rolle spielt. Der 
K6nig bekehrt sich nun zur Auffassung des Philosophen und laBt von 
seinem Angriffsplan ab. 


Es folgt eine neuerliche langere Lehrrede des Philosophen tiber die 
Entstehung der Zivilisation (famaddun) und der politischen Ordnung 
in Form des Staates. Als der Heerftihrer, der gerade das “‘Reich der 
Roheit (mamlakat al-khushina)”’ besiegt hat, sich dariiber beschwert, 
das dessen Bewohner jetzt nur mit neuen Gesetzen ausgestattet wieder 
nach Hause geschickt werden sollen - er meint, sie wirden sich an 
Verbindlichkeiten nicht halten, und zweifelt auf absehbare Zeit hinaus 
an ihrer Zivilisierbarkeit - halt ihm der Philosoph entgegen, die Zivili- 
sation verbreite sich “‘kraft ihrer eigenen Stiitzen, die von Natur aus 


29 53. Der Druck London 1989 hat hier statt des von Marrash verwendeten korani- 
schen (!) Wortes saqgar fur ““Holle”’ falschlich safar (“‘Reise”’). Die von mir konsul- 
tierten alteren Ausgaben (s. Anm. 23) bieten jedoch den richtigen Text. 
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(tab ‘an) im Herzen des Menschen verankert sind, bevor er in Rich- 
tung der Verderbtheit entartet (gabla nhirGfihi ila l-fasdd)’’>° 


Im Anschlu8 daran nennt und erlautert er fiinf solche Stiitzen der 
Zivilisation: 

1. die ‘‘Verbesserung der politischen Ordnung”’ (tahdhib al-siydsa).>! 
Zu ihr rechnet er neben der Auswahl politischer Fihrungkrafte mit 
den wiinschenswerten Eigenschaften auch die Herstellung von Gleich- 
heit (istiwd’), vor allem im Sinne der Gleichheit aller Staatsange- 
h6rigen vor dem Gesetz und der Gewéahrleistung eines gleichen 
Stimmrechts fiir sie alle unabhangig von ihren Vermogensverhaltnis- 
sen.32 Weiter zahit er zu ihr etwa eine den jeweiligen Gegebenheiten 
angemessene Gesetzgebung, die Ernchtung guter Schulen, den Aus- 
bau der Infrastruktur und die Unterstiitzung von Handel und Gewerbe. 


2. die Verstandesbildung (tathqif al-‘aqgl). Der Mensch ist, so fihrt er 
aus, eigentlich von Natur aus gut - wie man heute noch an isoliert auf- 
wachsenden Individuen sehen kann -, jedoch sekundar infolge seiner 
Vergesellschaftung der Barbaret (tawahhush) verfallen; er kann nur 
auf dem Wege der Verstandesbildung zu seinem urspriinglichen zivili- 
sierten Zustand (tamaddun) zuriickgebracht werden. Diese geschieht 
am besten durch Vertiefung in die Wissenschaften, von denen der 
Philosoph hauptsachlich Naturwissenschaften wie etwa Astronomie 
oder Zoologie als Beispiele anfihrt. 


3. die Verbesserung der Gewohnheiten und Sitten (tahsin al-‘awa’id 
wa-l-akhlaq). Der einzelne Mensch hat, so erklart der Philosoph, bei 
seiner Geburt zundchst weder gute noch schlechte Gewohnheiten und 
Sitten, vielmehr lediglich eine anlagebedingte Pradisposition 
(isti‘dad) zum Sichpragenlassen (tatabbu‘) von den guten oder den 
schlechten, die ihn mehr den einen oder mehr den anderen zuneigen 
1aBt. Es kommt daher alles darauf an, daB er von klein auf durch die 
guten Sitten und nicht durch ihr Gegenteil gepragt wird. Zivilisiertem 
Verhalten widerspricht, so vermerkt der Philosoph unter anderem, die 
Sitte, seine Wohnung prunkvoll mit Mobeln und Hausrat auszustatten, 
aber keinerlei Bildungsmittel wie Biicher oder Tageszeitungen in sein 
Heim zu holen; dabei entspricht doch das Streben nach ‘‘Verschdne- 


66. 
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Die genaue Bedeutung des Wortes siydsa schwankt im Sprachgebrauch Marrashs, 
auch schon innerhalb des unter dieser Uberschrift stehenden Abschnitts. So verwen- 
det es Marrash je nach Kontext z.B. auch fiir ““Wahmehmung fithrender politischer 


Funktionen’’, “‘politisches Vorgehen’’ oder ““Gemeinwesen, Staat.”’ 
69 f. 
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rung des Verstandes”’ (zinat al-‘agl) der “‘aufgeklarten Epoche (al-jil 
al-mutanawwir), die nichts Unniitzes akzeptiert’”’, wahrend dasjenige 
nach Verschénerung der Wohnung lediglich AusfluB der “‘finsteren 
Epochen” sinnlosen Pomps und Gepranges war.?? Als Beispiele fir 
Korrekturbediirftiges listet der Philosoph ferner neben einigen welt- 
weit verbreiteten Untugenden eine Reihe von Sitten auf, die Marrash 
offenbar speziell in seiner arabischen Heimat unangenehm aufgefallen 
sind, wie etwa verschwenderischen Aufwand fiir Gastmahler, das 
Ausbringen gellender Jubeltriller (zaghdrid) bei Hochzeitsfeiern, un- 
maBig laute Totenklage, MiBachtung und Priigeln von Frauen und 
Vernachlassigung ihrer Bildung. 


4. die Sorge fiir Hygiene in der Stadt (sihhat al-madina). Zu ihren 
Erfordernissen gehoren nach Darstellung des Philosophen die Sauber- 
keit von Privathéusern wie auch 6ffentlichen StraBen und Platzen, der 
Bau ordentlicher StraBen, die breit genug sind, um Licht in die Schlaf- 
zimmer der Anwohner fallen zu lassen, und eine regelmaBige War- 
tung und Instandsetzung aller Gebaude. 


5. die Liebe (al-mahabba), die die menschliche Gesellschaft zu- 
sammenhilt. Diese Liebe, auf deren Verstandnis und Begriindung bei 
Marrash noch einzugehen sein wird, ist jedoch, wie der Philosoph dar- 
legt, nur innerhalb bestimmter Grenzen und im rechten MaB von 
gesellschaftlichem Nutzen. Sie darf zum Beispiel nicht so weit gehen, 
daf§ man Pazifismus pflegt, wo zur Behebung unmoralischer Zustande 
kriegerische Unternehmungen angezeigt waren, oder daS man 
Barmherzigkeit und Verzeihung praktiziert, wo man eigentlich Stren- 
ge und Vergeltung tiben miiBte, um Ubeltatern eine Lektion zu erteilen. 


Nach Erorterung dieser Stiitzen der Zivilisation erklart der Philosoph 
dem Heerfiihrer, der die baldige Zivilisierbarkeit des Gegners geleug- 
net hatte: ““Wenn der Mensch in seinem Menschsein vollkommen er- 
schaffen wurde ..., dann besteht unserer Meinung nach kein Zweifel 
daran, daf} diese Stiitzen in seinem Herzen verankert sind, was man in 
der Lehre der Ethik>4 (der Moralphilosophie) das Naturgesetz (an-nd- 
mis al-tabi‘i) nennt. Und wir haben keinen Zweifel mehr, daB der 
Wechsel der Umstande und die Abfolge der Zeiten diese Saulen er- 
schittert und dieses Gesetz pervertiert haben. Folglich ist es auch 
nicht schwierig, das urspriinglich Feststehende, das inzwischen 


33-79. 

34  Marrash benutzt hier das seinen Lesem unbekannte Fremdwort al-itikd; daher die 
von ihm zur Erklarung in Klammem nachgestellte arabische Ubersetzung ’’al-falsa- 
fa al-adabiyya‘ 
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erschittert ist, wieder zu befestigen und das urspriinglich Rechte, das 
inzwischen pervertiert ist, wiederherzustellen, und diese Angelegen- 
heit wird keine Generationen oder Jahrhunderte brauchen.”’>° 

Nun werden die Vorbereitungen zum eigentlichen Gerichtsverfahren 
getroffen: Der ‘‘Minister der Friedensliebe’’ fihrt neun in Ketten ge- 
legte Gestalten herbei, die auf GeheiB der K6nigin entfesselt und kol- 
lektiv als ““Fiihrer des Bésen”’ apostrophiert werden. Es handelt sich 
genau genommen um den “Konig der Knechtschaft’’ und sieben 
‘Fuhrer’, namlich die der Unwissenheit, des Stolzes, des Neides und 
der Gier, des Geizes, des Grolls, der Verleumdung, der Lige und Heu- 
chelei, und weiter um den ““Trager des Banners des Verrats’’; dann 
kommt der bereits erwahnte ‘‘Fuhrer des Heeres des Zivilisation”’ mit 
acht weiteren Personen namens Wissen (oder Wissenschaft, ‘i/m), 
Demut, Zufnedenheit und Geniigsamkeit, GroBzigigkeit, Verzeihung, 
Verschwiegenheit, Aufnchtigkeit und Wahrhaftigkeit und schlieBlich 
Zuverlassigkeit herzu. Auf Anordnung des Konigs treten sie ihren 
‘““Gegnern”’ gegentiber. Die personifizierten Tugenden stehen also 
Auge in Auge mit ihren Gegenstiicken, den personifizierten Lastern. 
Nach einer kurzen Triumphrede an alle Repradsentanten des Bésen 
wendet sich der Philosoph an jeden einzelnen von ihnen, was dem 
Autor Gelegenheit gibt, der Rethe nach ihr Wesen und ihre Schadlich- 
keit zu explizieren; darin erschdpft sich denn auch das angekiindigte 
Gerichtsverfahren. Uns brauchen hier nur noch die Aussagen tiber die 
durch den gegnerischen K6nig vertretene Knechtschaft oder Sklaverei 
(‘ubtidiyya) zu beschaftigen. 

Die menschliche Natur (al-tabi‘a al-bashariyya) ist, wie der Philos- 
oph erklart, so erschaffen, dafs sie durch eine von Gott geschenkte 
vollkommene sittliche Freiheit (kamdl al-hurriyya l-adabiyya) ge- 
kennzeichnet ist.36 Deshalb widerstreben Versklavung von Menschen 
und Menschenhandel jedem fiihlenden Herzen. Der ‘‘Minister der 
Friedensliebe’’ unterbricht die gegen sie gerichtete Brandrede des 
Philosophen, indem er einen der beiden schon als Gerichtsdiener in 
Aktion getretenen Neger - wie man spater erfahrt, heiBt er Yaqit - 
auffordert, seine Geschichte zu erzahlen, was dieser auch tut;>’ damit 
wird in die Allegorie zur Illustration der durch Sklaverei verursachten 
Leiden ein Stiick héchst riihrender Fiktion rein narrativen Charakters 
eingeschaltet. 

Wie der Neger berichtet, wurden er und sein jiingerer Bruder als Kin- 
der im Sudan von agyptischen Sklavenhandlern auf grausame Weise 
der Mutter entrissen und letztere, als sie diese Menschenrauber 
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herzerweichend um die Riickgabe ihrer Kleinen anflehte, schwer mi- 
Bhandelt, ja schlieBlich sogar erschossen. Die beiden Jungen wurden 
getrennt und Yaqut selbst in Kairo an einen Herrn verkauft, der ihn 
sehr schlecht behandelte und bei jeder Gelegenheit verpriigelte. Er en- 
tlief diesem schlieBlich nach einer besonders schlimmen und unge- 
rechten MiGBhandlung, schlug sich nach Alexandria durch und fuhr 
einige Monate als Matrose zur See. Dann beschloB er jedoch, in eine 
““turkische Schule” einzutreten, und zwar mit einer sehr bemerken- 
swerten Begriindung: Alle Europier (i/ran/), mit denen er bei der See- 
fahrt zusammentraf, hatten ‘“‘die arabische Nation”’ (a/-jins al-‘arabi) 
verachtet und beschimpft und erklart, bei ihnen betrachte man die 
Araber (al-‘arab) nicht als Menschen, sondern zahle sie zum Tier- 
reich. Da habe er sich gesagt, daf} diese niednge Einschatzung der 
Araber nur von der unter den letzteren grassierenden Unwissenheit 
(jahl) herrihren k6nne. Hatten die Araber némlich gute Schulen und 
Lehrer wie die Europder und auBerdem - hier folgt ein Seitenhieb 
gegen den Konfessionalismus in Marrashs Heimat - ‘“‘eine Vaterlands- 
liebe, die frei ist von religidsen Sonderinteressen” (mahabba wata- 
niyya munazzaha ‘an aghrdd al-din), dann hatten sie bei den Euro- 
paern nicht so zum Gespott werden konnen. Sie waren dann vielleicht 
sogar dank ihrer “‘natiirlichen Geschicklichkeit und Tatkraft’’ in der 
Wissenschaft weiter fortgeschritten als alle anderen Menschen auf der 
Welt; selbst der Westen leugne ja nicht, was er den Arabem ver- 
danke.3® Aus der patriotischen Motivation heraus, bei den Europaéem 
das Ansehen der Araber durch den Beweis von deren intellektuellen 
Fahigkeiten zu heben, nahm Y4aqit also an der Militarakademie in Is- 
tanbul das Studium auf (!).°? In letzterer Stadt traf er auf der Galat- 
abricke eines Tages ganz zufallig seinen Bruder Marjan wieder, der 
inzwischen an einen tirkischen Herrn verkauft worden war und von 
diesem zwar gut behandelt wurde, sich aber trotzdem nach Freiheit 
sehnte. Dank seines nunmehr schon iiberlegenen Wissens konnte ihn 
Yaqut dariiber aufklaren, daB die osmanische Regierung inzwischen 
die Sklaverei abgeschafft hatte*® und er seine Freilassung verlangen 
konnte, was er denn auch mit Erfolg tat. Jetzt trat auch Marjan in die 
Militarakademie ein. Beide verlieBen diese nach fiinf Jahren und 
traten nun in den Dienst des ‘“‘Reiches der Zivilisation’’. 


109. 


Vordergriindige Wahrscheinlichkeiten kimmem den Autor offensichtlich wenig, 


wenn es wie hier um seine didaktischen Ziele geht: Fiir einen Matrosen ohne er- 
kennbare vorherige Schulbildung ist dieser Schritt denn doch ein wenig gro8. 


Dieser Zug greift der tatsachlichen historischen Entwicklung vor; s. dazu u. Anm. 
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Der Philosoph zieht aus dem Ausgang dieser Geschichte die folgende 
Konsequenz fiir den den ‘‘K6nig der Knechtschaft (Sklaverei)’’: “‘Sein 
Reich hat demnach angesichts des Fortschrittes (tagaddum) dieses 
neuen Zeitalters keinen Bestand mehr.’4! Und er unterstreicht noch- 
mals, da es das Wissen ist, durch das der Mensch seine nattirliche 
Vollkommenheit zuriickgewinnt und sich zur Hohe der Zivilisation er- 
hebt, die ihm Prosperitat und Respekt einbringt. 

Zur Herbeifiihrung des Endes wird der Ich-Erzahler in seinem Traum 
plétzlich durch Blitz und Donnerschlag aus dieser Szene herausver- 
setzt und findet sich in einer traurigen, anscheinend ganzlich unbeleb- 
ten Eindde wieder. Er erblickt dort einen Hugel, besteigt dessen 
Gipfel und schaut nach Osten, wo sich Finsternis liber die Gegend 
breitet. Da vernimmt er in der Ferne einen Ruf, der der Stadt Aleppo 
den Anbruch guter Zeiten verheiBt. Er mag diesem Ruf nicht glauben 
und blickt nach Westen. Nun sieht er das Land vom Horizont her er- 
griinen und hdért von neuem eine Stimme, die der Stadt Aleppo die 
Frohbotschaft verkiindet, es werde jetzt mit ihr dank der Firsorge des 
Sultans aufwarts gehen. Er beginnt vor Freude zu tanzen, denn jetzt 
wei er, da der - namentlich erwahnte - amtierende osmanische Herr- 
scher Abdiilaziz seiner Vaterstadt zu neuer Blite verhelfen wird.* 
Am Horizont sieht er ein Meer von Licht. Er schlieBt geblendet die 
Augen. Als er sie 6ffnet, findet er sich erwacht auf seiner Schlafstatt 
liegen. 


Es fallt auf den ersten Blick auf, daB in diesem Werk Konzeptionen der 
Aufklarungsphilosophie und der franz6sischen Revolution eine mehr oder 
minder tragende Rolle spielen. Doch was versteht der Autor unter ihnen ge- 
nau, in welchen Zusammenhang stellt er sie und wie bewertet er sie? 

Die Aussage des Philosophen, die ‘‘Stiitzen der Zivilisation”’ seien 
‘‘yon Natur aus”’ in den Herzen der Menschen verankert, der Mensch sei 
erst nachtraglich durch seine Vergesellschaftung depraviert, und man kénne 
daher, um derzeit unzivilisierte Menschen zu zivilisieren, auf ihre Natur 
aufbauen, erinnert auf den ersten Blick an Rousseau.4? Dennoch kann es bei 


41 111. 

42 Eine solche an den regierenden osmanischen Sultan gerichtete Ergebenheits- 
bekundung, die zugleich den Charakter einer captatio benevolentiae auf dem Wege 
hochsten Lobpreises hat, kommt auch in anderen Werken Marrashs vor, so in 
Mashhad al-ahwdl (s. Anm. 47) 23 und bemerkenswerterweise sogar in dem Buch 
Shahddat al-tabi‘a fi wujtid Allah wa-l-shari‘a (s. u.S. 21 mit Anm. 60), in dem 
der Autor unter anderem die Wahrheit des Christentums zu beweisen versucht und 
das der Sultan daher kaum goutiert hatte. 

43 Rousseau selbst hat bekanntlich die ihm haufig zugeschriebene Formel “Zuriick 
zur Natur!” nicht gebraucht. 
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genauerer Betrachtung zumindest teilweise nicht Rousseau sein, an den 
Marrash mit dieser Vorstellung ankniipft. Denn charakteristisch fiir Rous- 
seau ist gerade, daB er den Zivilisationsstand eines Landes wie z.B. Frank- 
reich, den Marrash vor Augen hat, wenn er von Zivilisation spricht, der 
Natur in negativer Wertung gegeniiberstellt und die These vertritt, man 
miisse ihn abstreifen, um zur wahren Natur des Menschen und damit auch 
zu wahrer Vernunft und Sittlichkeit zuriickzugelangen. Ebenfalls nicht zu 
Rousseau paBbt der iiberschaumende Wissenschaftsoptimismus Marrashs. 
Rousseau hatte in seiner Abhandlung Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
(1750) die Preisfrage der Akademie von Dijon, ob die Wiederbelebung der 
Wissenschaften und der Kiinste (seit der Renaissance) zur Verbesserung der 
Sitten beigetragen habe, nicht nur klar verneint, sondern dariiber hinaus die 
Uberzeugung geduBert, ein Aufschwung der Wissenschaften sei dem 
menschlichen Gliick noch nie dienlich gewesen. Ein solcher Standpunkt 
vertragt sich nicht mit demjenigen Marrashs, nach dem wissenschaftliche 
Betatigung ein vorrangiges Mittel der Erziehung zum wiinschenswerten - 
nach seiner Anschauung zivilisierten - Verhalten und iiberdies zur Erlan- 
gung groBtmoéglichen Wohlergehens ist. Die Gleichsetzung des Urspriing- 
lichen, NaturgeméBen mit dem Verniinftigen, die 1m Denkmodell des 
Philosophen von Marrash steckt, ist 1m tibrigen nicht auf Rousseau be- 
schrankt, sondern Gemeingut der Aufklarung. 

Marrash versteht und bewertet Zivilisation ganz im Sinne der Defini- 
tion des Physiokraten Victor de Riqueti de Mirabeau, des Vaters des be- 
kannten Politikers der franzésischen Revolution, der diesen Begriff in 
seiner modernen Bedeutung 1756 als erster benutzt und damit in die 
Aufklarungsphilosophie eingefiihrt hat: “La civilisation d’un peuple est”’ - 
so formulierte er - “‘/’adoucissement de ses moeurs, |’urbanité, la politesse 
et les connaissances répandues de maniére que les bienséances y soient ob- 
servées et y tiennent lieu de lois de détails.”’44 Auch fir Marrash ist, wie 
wir sahen, Zivilisation wesentlich eine Angelegenheit der Verfeinerung der 
Sitten, tahdhib al-akhldg, und der Verbreitung von (wissenschaftlichen) 
Kenntnissen; auch Marrash betrachtet sie - obwohl ihre Verteidiger in sei- 
nem allegorischen Roman auf einer Waldlichtung versammelt sind‘5 - in er- 
ster Linie als Sache stadtischer Lebensformen, wie unter anderem an seiner 


44 = Zitiert nach H. P. Dreitzel, Art. ‘Zivilisation’ in: Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, 3. Aufl. VI Tubingen 1962, Sp. 1920. 

45 Die Waldlichtung kann dabei vom Autor als ein Bild dafiir gemeint sein, daB die 
moderne Zivilisation bisher ringsum von “‘wilden’’, d.h. weniger oder gar nicht 
zivilisierten Gesellschaften umgeben ist und mithin vorlaufig gleichsam inselhaften 
Charakter hat. 
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Einstufung der stadtebaulichen Hygiene als Stiitze der Zivilisation abzule- 
sen ist. Auch fiir Marrash ist Zivilisation das Gegenteil von khushtina (Ro- 
heit, Grobheit) und damit in einem urspriinglichen Sinne politesse. Den 
Gedanken, daB Zivilisation gesetzliche Detailregelungen iiberfliissig ma- 
chen kann, auBert Marrash implizit, wenn der Philosoph in seiner Allegorie 
die Zivilisation als “‘ein Gesetz (ndmtis)” bezeichnet, ““das den Menschen 
zur Verbesserung seines natiirlichen und sittlichen Zustands fihrt’’;4© denn 
da dieses ‘““Gesetz’’, wie er annimmt, den Menschen von innen heraus zu 
moralisch hochstehendem Handeln veranlaBt, eribrigen sich, wo es wirk- 
sam ist, Einzelregelungen des positiven Rechts. 

Vom Gedankengut der Aufklaérung beeinfluBt ist zweifelsfrei auch die 
bei Marrash gegebene Koppelung des Konzepts der Zivilisation mit dem 
Fortschrittsgedanken, der erstmals 1794 von Antoine Condorcet in dessen 
Abhandlung Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progres de |’esprit hu- 
main ausfihrlich entfaltet, aber zuvor auch schon von anderen Philosophen 
des 18. Jahrhunderts vertreten wurde. Marrash steht dabei einesteils stark 
unter dem Eindruck des in der friiheren Aufklarung bevorzugten Fort- 
schrittsverstandnisses, das diesen wesentlich als einen ProzeB der Entfal- 
tung der Rationalitét und der Veredelung der Sitten begnff, aus dem sich 
dann die Humanisierung der Gesellschaftsordnung ergeben sollte. Er ist 
aber andernteils auch schon in erheblichem Mae von dem im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert in den Vordergrund getretenen popularisierten Aufklarertum des biir- 
gerlichen Europa angesteckt, das Fortschritt vor allem an den vom 
Aufschwung der Naturwissenschaften erméglichten technischen Neuerun- 
gen ablas und dazu neigte, diese per se schon als Indiz fiir eine immer bes- 
sere Welt zu betrachten; so pries er beispielsweise emphatisch die vielen 
groBartigen Erfindungen, die neuerdings im Westen gemacht worden waren 
und fiir seine Begriffe bewiesen, daB dieser auf dem richtigen Wege war.47 


46 Ghdbat al-haqq 67. 

47S. dazu auBer den “wunderbaren Erfindungen’’, auf denen die “Armee der Zivilisa- 
tion”’ in der einleitenden Rahmenszene von Ghdbat al-haqq (28) dahergeritten 
kommt, etwa auch seinen Ruf nach einer besonderen staatlichen Forderung fur Er- 
finder (ibid. 72) und seine Verherrlichung der Erfindung von Dampfschiffahrt, Te- 
legraph und Fotografie in dem Reimprosastiick Hal al-gharb in seinem Buch 
Mashhad al-ahwdil (hier zitiert nach dem schon in Anm. 23 erwahnten Nachdruck 
London 1989 zusammen mit Ghdbat al-haqq (dort 148). Das letztere, das erstmals 
1870 in Beirut erschien, ist seinem Charakter nach ein Adab-Werk, in dem der Au- 
tor eigene Gedichte und (Reim-)Prosastiicke nach Themen geordnet zusammenge- 
faBt hat; die Themen schlieBen dabei sowohl Zeitloses (Kindheit, Jugend, Greisen- 
alter, Schénheit, Liebe, Ha® usw.) als auch Aktuelles (die gegenwartige Situation 
des Orients und des Okzidents, die Lage der Frau) und aufklarensche Topoi (Zivili- 
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Derjenige Schliisselbegriff der Philosophie Rousseaus und der 
franzésischen Revolution, den der Autor in Ghdbat al-haqq dem Denken 
und Fithlen des Lesers am nachdriicklichsten einzupraégen sucht und an dem 
er deshalb auch den allegorischen Handlungsaufbau des Werks hauptsich- 
lich aufgehangt hat, ist der der Freiheit. Schaut man sich nun an, was Mar- 
rash darunter eigentlich genau versteht, so wird deutlich: in seinem 
Freiheitsbegriff mischen sich verschiedene Elemente, die zum Teil durch- 
aus auf Gedankengut der Aufklarung zuriickgefiihrt werden kénnen; in ihm 
fehlen aber auch gerade einige sehr charakteristische Elemente des Frei- 
heitsverstandnisses von Aufklérung und franzésischer Revolution. 

Freiheit bedeutet fiir Marrash zunachst einmal das Gegenteil von Skla- 
verei. Das zeigt sich an vielen Stellen des Werkes, beispielsweise in der Be- 
zugnahme auf den in den U.S.A. entbrannten Sezessionskrieg ganz am 
Anfang des Werkes,4® weiter iiberall dort, wo der ‘‘Kénig der Freiheit’’ 
dem “Konig der Knechtschaft (oder Sklaverei)’”’ gegeniibergestellt ist, 
ebenso in der Rede, in der der Philosoph den tatigen Einsatz fiir die Skla- 
venbefreiung fir obligatorisch erklart,4? und schlieBlich nicht zuletzt an 
dem herzergreifenden Lebensbericht des ehemaligen Sklaven Yaqit, durch 
den ja dokumentiert werden soll, wie schlimm es ist, nicht frei zu sein. Mit 
der Auffassung von Freiheit als Gegenteil der Sklaverei kniipft Marrash 
wohl ein Stiick weit an den vorneuzeitlichen arabischen Sprachgebrauch an: 
Zwar war der Terminus “‘hurr’’ fiir den Freien im Gegensatz zum Sklaven 
(‘abd) besonders innerhalb der Sprache des islamischen Rechts beheimatet; 
aber man darf durchaus annehmen, daB die Kategorien der shari‘a auch das 
Vokabular eines Christen wie Marrash mitbestimmt haben, der in einer 
mehrheitlich islamischen Umgebung aufgewachsen und in 4lterer arabi- 
scher, meistenteils muslimischer Literatur sehr belesen war.°9 Skla- 
venbefreiung war allerdings auch ein Anliegen der Aufklarung, und die Art 
und Weise, wie Marrash seinen Philosophen die Verabscheuungswiirdigkeit 
der Sklaverei begriinden 14Bt, weist tatsichlich auf eine Anregung von die- 
ser Seite hin: Es ist die von Natur aus - und das heiBt fiir Marrash zugleich 
durch Gottes Gabe - jedem Menschen eigene sittliche Freiheit, deretwegen 
sich Sklaverei verbietet.>! Wir haben es hier also mit einer im weitesten 


sation, Wissenschaft) ein. 

48 S.o.S.8. 

49 S.o.S. 9 f.; die Stelle findet sich im Text des Werks auf S. 49. 

50 Dies umso mehr, als er ja auch das koranische Wort sagar fiir “Holle’’ in Mt. 16,18 
benutzt hat (s. o. Anm. 29). 

51 S.o.8S. 14 bei Anm. 36. 
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Sinne naturrechtlichen Begriindung des Prinzips der Freiheit der Person zu 
tun, wie sie auch in der Aufklarungsphilosophie tiblich war.>2 

Nichts spezifisch Aufklarerisches hat freilich die nahere Bestimmung 
dieser sittlichen Freiheit bei Marrash - und damit sind wir bei einem ande- 
ren Element seines Freiheitsversténdnisses. Unter sittlicher Freiheit versteht 
Marrash 1m eben angesprochenen Kontext lediglich die Freiheit des Men- 
schen, zwischen Gut und Bose zu wahlen, d.h. also seine Willens- und 
Handlungsfretheit im Gegensatz zu einer méglichen Determiniertheit oder 
Pradestiniertheit seines Tuns.°> Auffallig ist, daB in Marrashs Freiheitsbe- 
griff das Herzstiick des aufklarerischen Freiheitsverstaindnisses fehlt: die 
Idee der Autonomie der menschlichen Vernunft, auch im Bereich der sitt- 
lichen Urteile. Marrash prazisiert zwar den Konnex zwischen Freiheit und 
Pflicht, den er stark betont, dahingehend, da wahre Freiheit - man erinnere 
sich der Ausfiihrungen der Kénigin zu diesem Punkt>4 - in der Unterstel- 
lung unter die richtigen Rechtsnormen bestehe. Aber er sagt charakteristi- 
scherweise nichts davon, da®B die menschliche Vernunft - auf die er im 
Bereich der Naturerkenntnis ganz und gar setzt - die Quelle dieser Rechts- 
normen sei. Und wo er sich zur Herkunft ethischer Normen naher auBert, 
wird deutlich, daB er emem ungebrochenen Offenbarungspositivismus hul- 


52 Eine besondere Aktualitat gerade des Themas Sklavenbefreiung ergab sich fiir ihn 
nicht nur aus der Beobachtung des Sezessionskniegs, sondern auch aus der fir seine 
Begniffe noch unbefriedigenden Situation im Osmanischen Reich, dessen Untertan 
er war; dort hatte zwar Sultan Abdiilmecid in Fermanen 1854 und 1857 ein Verbot 
des Handels mit weiBen, dann auch mit schwarzen Sklaven ausgesprochen, aber 
dieses wurde zunachst nur wenig beachtet, und zur Abfassungszeit von Ghdbat al- 
haqq hatte der inzwischen auf den Thron gelangte Sultan Abdiilaziz anders, als 
Marrash ihm das mit der gliicklichen SchluBwendung der Geschichte des ehemali- 
gen Sklaven Yaqit beziiglich des Bruders desselben gewissermaBen durch voraus- 
‘eilendes Lob nahezubmingen versuchte, auch noch nicht die Aufhebung bestehender 
Versklavungsverhdaltnisse verfiigt. Diese geschah de iure erst durch die Verfassung 
von 1876, die allen osmanischen Untertanen die Freiheit der Person zusicherte, und 
wurde de facto erst mit deren Wiederinkraftsetzung nach der jungtiirkischen Revo- 
lution 1908 wirksam. 

53 101. In einem anderen Zusammenhang, namlich nach der Erklarung der Konigin 
tiber das Wesen der wahren Freiheit (s. 0. S. 9 bei Anm. 28), 1a8t er den Philoso- 
phen den Begriff “‘sittliche Freiheit”’ offensichtlich in einem anderen Sinne benut- 
zen: Dieser fiihrt dort aus, im Bereich der Moral gebe es, wie man beobachten 
k6nne, je nach Umstanden sowohl freie Menschen und als auch Sklaven (49). Was 
mit dieser kurzen Bemerkung genau gemeint ist, wird nicht vollig klar. Jedenfalls 
kann es hier aber nicht um Willensfretheit gehen, denn diese besitzen ja nach der 
oben referierten Stelle alle Menschen. Derartige Inkonsistenzen der Begnffsver- 
wendung finden sich bei dem Autor auBerordentlich haufig. 

54 S.0.S.9 bei Anm. 28. 
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digt, der mit der Annahme operiert, im Zweifelsfall seien Bibel und kirchli- 
che Lehre die Norm, der man sich zum eigenen Besten zu unterwerfen 
habe. Wir werden auf diese religids bedingte Einschrankung seiner Bereit- 
schaft, den aufklarerischen Freiheitsbegriff mitzutragen, gleich noch zu- 
rickkommen. 

Weil Marrash die Autonomie menschlicher Vernunft nicht bejaht, 
kommt bei ihm folgerichtigerweise auch das Konzept der Volkssouveranitat 
als Ausdruck einer in der Vernunftnatur des Menschen wurzelnden und auf 
das Gemeinwohl gerichteten volonté générale nicht vor - ungeachtet der 
unter der Rubrik ““Verbesserung der politischen Ordnung”’ neben anderen 
aufgefiihrten Forderung nach gleichem Stimmrecht,°> bei deren Gelegen- 
heit der Terminus “‘Stimmrecht”’ unerklart bleibt und weder Funktion noch 
Notwendigkeit von Abstimmungen erklart wird; das Volk kann iiber sich 
selbst nicht die alleinige Gesetzgebungskompetenz haben, weil es letztlich 
den geoffenbarten Normen unterliegt. In diesem Punkt trifft sich Marrash 
mit seinem muslimischen Zeitgenossen al-Tahtawi, der ungeachtet seiner 
sonstigen Anlethen bei in Frankreich verbreiteten politischen Konzeptionen 
gerade die Idee der Volkssouveranitat nicht tibernahm,>° und zwar der Sa- 
che nach aus demselben Grund, wenngleich die Offenbarung, auf die er 
sich bezog, naturgem4B nicht die der Bibel, sondern die des Koran war. 

Dariiber hinaus erweist sich das Freiheitsverstandnis Marrashs, sieht 
man von dem speziellen politischen Anliegen der Sklavenbefreiung ab, aufs 
ganze gesehen als bemerkenswert unpolitisch - deutlich unpolitischer sogar 
als das al-Tahtawis.>’ Zwar hatte er in seiner Rihlat Baris die politische 
Freiheit der Franzosen summarisch gertihmt;>® doch wird gerade dieser fiir 
Rousseau und die franzésische Revolution fundamental wichtige Aspekt 
von Freiheit in all den ausgedehnten Erérterungen von Ghdbat al-haqq iiber 
Wesen, Mdglichkeit und Notwendigkeit von Freiheit kaum erwiahnt, ge- 
schweige denn néher entfaltet. al-Tahtawi hatte zwar ebenfalls Probleme 
mit dem vollen Verstaindnis dessen, was nichtmuslimische ‘“‘zivilisierte Na- 
tionen”’ - er dachte vor allem an die Franzosen - mit Freiheit und Gleichheit 


55 S.o.S. 11 bei Anm. 32. 

56 Dazu Israel Altman, The Political Thought of Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, a Nineteenth 
Century Egyptian Reformer, Diss. Los Angeles 1976, 151. 

57 Zu at-Tahtawis Vorstellung von politischer Freiheit kann der - allerdings ergan- 
zungs- und differenzierungsbedirftige - Aufsatz von Leon Zolondek, ‘Al-Tahtawi 
and Political Freedom’, in: MW 54/1964, 90 - 97 konsultiert werden. Zur Entwick- 
lung des Freiheitsbegriffes im muslimischen Denken seit der Wende zum 19. Jahr- 
hundert im ganzen s. Beard Lewis, “The Idea of Freedom in Modern Islamic 
Political Thought’, in: ders., Jslam in History, London 1973, 267 - 281. 

58 = Rihlat Baris 34 f. 
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meinten; das l4Bt sich daran erkennen, daB er seinen Lesern erklarte: 
was wir Gerechtigkeit und gutes Handeln nennen, das driicken sie mit Fre1- 
heit und Herstellung von Gleichheit aus.”°? Durch die Gleichsetzung von 
Freiheit (hurriya) mit Gerechtigkeit (‘ad/) reduzierte er die erstere faktisch 
auf einen vom Staat zu garantierenden Idealzustand der Beziehungen zwi- 
schen den Staatsangeh6rigen, ohne etwas dariiber zu sagen, wer diesen in- 
haltlich definiert; fiir die politische Freitheit im Sinne Rousseaus ist aber 
gerade konstitutiv, daB es die Gesamtheit der Biirger ist, die mittels der Ge- 
setzgebung definiert, was im Staat als gerecht gelten und gewahrleistet wer- 
den soll. at-Tahtawi fiihrte aber dennoch detailliert aus, welche Formen von 
Freiheit seiner - am franzésischen Beispiel geschulten - Uberzeugung nach 
im Staat, auch im islamischen Agypten, garantiert sein sollten, weil sie, wie 
er hervorhebt, die Bereitschaft der Staatsbiirger zum Einsatz fiir das Wohl 
des Vaterlands und den wirtschaftlichen Aufschwung férdern; und dabei 
nannte und erlauterte er - zum Teil unter der Uberschrift ‘‘die Rechte des 
Staatsbiirgers” (hugqtiq al-muwdtin)® - eine ganze Reihe von biirgerlichli- 
beralen Freiheitsrechten wie etwa die Versammlungsfretheit, die Freiheit 
der MeinungsduBerung, das Recht auf Opposition und auf Kritik an der Re- 
gierung und weiter das Recht auf Partizipation an den Regierungsge- 
schaften, die seinen Freiheitsbegnff mit ganz konkreten, zwerfelsfrei 
politischen Inhalten fiillen.°! 

Dafiir verwendet Marrash deutlich mehr Aufmerksamkeit als al- 
Tahtawi auf die Grenzen der Freiheit, und hier vor allem die durch die Reli- 
gion gesetzten: Die Freiheit, in der Handlung von Ghdbat al-haqq vertreten 
durch ihren expansionslustigen ‘Konig’, mu8 typischerweise an den Gren- 
zen des ‘“‘Reiches des Geistes’’, dh. der Religion und speziell der Kirche, 
Halt machen. Was dieses “‘Reich des Geistes’’ den Menschen an Gesetzen 
auferlegt, ist stets zu ihrem Besten und dient der wahren Zivilisation - ein 
Gedanke, den Marrash auch im Rahmen seines Werks Mashhad al-ahwal in 
einem bis auf den Terminus tamaddun von Spuren der Aufklarung fast vél- 
lig freien Reimprosastiick zum Thema “‘Zivilisation” nochmals unterstri- 
chen hat.°2 Gefahren sind von diesem ‘‘Reich des Geistes’’, so behauptet er, 


59‘ K. al-Murshid al-amin li-l-bandt wa-l-banin (1873), in: al-A ‘mal al-kdmila li- 
Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, hrsg. v. Muhammad *Ammara, II Beirut 1970, 469. 

60 SoK. al-Murshid al-amin 433 f. 

61 S.z.B. ibid. 433 f., 473 - 475. Vor allem die Erwahnung der letzten beiden Rechte 
(434) zeigt, da8 der - wohl von Zolondek itibernommene - Eindruck von Lewis (s. 
Anm. 57), al-Tahtawi nehme auf liberale Freiheitsrechte politischen Charakters 
iiberhaupt nicht Bezug (271), falsch ist. Dergleichen fehlt in Ghdbat al-haqq so gut 
wie ganz. 

62 Hal at-tamaddun, dort 156 f. 
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noch nie ausgegangen, und im iibrigen braucht auch der Staat der Freiheit 
die Assistenz dieses ‘‘Reiches’’, damit die Seelen der Landesbewohner und 
nicht nur ihre Leiber beherrscht werden kénnen - aus aufklarerischer und 
demokratischer Sicht, aber auch unter dem Gesichtspunkt des MiSbrauchs 
von Religion fiir politische Zwecke ein recht fragwiirdiges Argument. 


An Marrashs Art der Verteidigung des “Reiches des ’’Geistes" gegen die 
andrangenden Verfechter der Freiheit wird eine klare Grenze seiner Bereit- 
schaft zur Ubernahme von Gedankengut der Aufklarung und der franzési- 
schen Revolution sichtbar: Er lehnt deren religionsknitische StoBrichtung 
kategorisch ab. Das gilt nicht nur fir Religionskritik im Sinne von 
Antiklerikalismus, den er explizit zuriickweist.©3 Es gilt vielmehr erst recht 
fiir jene radikalste Form von Religionskritik, die in der Leugnung der Exi- 
stenz Gottes besteht. Der Auseinandersetzung mit dieser Art von Religions- 
kritik hat er sogar noch ein gesondertes Buch gewidmet, das den Titel 
Shahddat al-tabi‘a fi wujtid Allah wa-l-shari‘a (“Das Zeugnis der Natur be- 
ziiglich der Existenz Gottes und des geoffenbarten Gesetzes’’) tragt.°4 In 
ihm sucht der Autor anhand der Betrachtung der Natur zu demonstrieren, 
daB der Glaube an einen Schépfergott vernunftgem4B ist - beginnend beim 
Weltall mit seinen Gestirnen und von hier aus fortschreitend tiber verschie- 
dene physikalische und chemische GesetzméBigkeiten der unbelebten Ma- 
terie, dann die Pflanzenwelt und das Tierreich bis hinauf zum Menschen, 
dessen sinnreich konstruierten und so erstaunlich gut funktionierenden 
Organismus er als passionierter Mediziner in groBer Breite beschreibt. Nach 
diesem kosmologischen Gottesbeweis fiihrt er auch noch einen Nachweis 
der Wahrheit der christlichen Religion, indem er zundchst die Ver- 
nunftgem4aBheit der Annahme einer unsterblichen Seele und die seiner An- 
sicht nach unzweifelhaft gebenene natiirliche Disposition des Menschen zur 
Religiositat dartut und endlich - ganz nach scholastischem Muster - erst die 
Notwendigkeit von Offenbarung und dann deren tatsachliches Geschehen- 


63 Besonders deutlich in Mashhad al-ahwdl 157, wo er sich iiber das unzivilisierte 
Verhalten derjenigen Menschen beklagt, die “‘térichtes Zeug iiber die Hirten (das 
hei$t auch Pastoren) reden’’, obwohl sie Verirrte (also verirrte Schafe) sind. 

64 Hier benutzt in einem in der Dar al-kutub in Kairo vorhandenen Druck, der dort 
ohne Orts- und Jahresangabe gefiihrt wird, bei dem aber vielleicht nur die Teile der 
Titelei, die diese Angaben enthielten, nicht mitgebunden worden sind. Dem Ausse- 
hen nach kénnte es sich durchaus um den posthumen ersten Druck Beirut 1892 han- 
deln, der laut Daghir, Masddir II 695 der einzige geblieben ist. Mit dem Begriff 
shari‘a im Titel des Werks ist, wie sich aus den Ausfiihrungen des Autors ergibt, 
konkret der normative Gehalt der christlichen Religion gemeint, der in der Heiligen 
Schrift niedergelegt ist. 
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sein im Judentum und Christentum zu untermauern sucht. Als Wahrheits- 
beweis dienen ihm dabei in Erfiillung gegangene Propheze1ungen und 
Wunderberichte in der Heiligen Schrift des Alten und des Neuen Testamen- 
tes, aber auch die erstaunlich rasche Ausbreitung des Christentums iiber e1- 
nen GroBteil der Welt.©> Und fir den Fall, daB doch noch jemand irgendwo 
emen Widerspruch zwischen Vernunfterkenntnissen und Aussagen der Hei- 
ligen Schrift erblicken sollte, erklart er abschlieBend kurz und biindig, der 
menschliche Verstand reiche eben an vieles nicht heran und kénne die Ge- 
danken Gottes oftmals nicht begreifen.°© Das Werk als ganzes wendet sich 
gegen Vertreter eines offenen Atheismus. Solche waren jedoch in der arabi- 
schen Welt, und zwar sowohl unter Christen wie unter Muslimen, damals 
mit Sicherheit noch so gut wie gar nicht vorhanden - selbst heute noch sind 
sie dort auBerordentlich selten. Deshalb ist diese seine Widerlegung des 
Standpunkts der Gottesleugner wohl keine Auseinandersetzung mit bereits 
in gréBerer Zahl in Erscheinung getretenen arabischsprachigen Religions- 
gegnern, sondern lediglich ein Akt der Prophylaxe gegen eine mdgliche 
Anstekung seiner Landsleute und Glaubensgenossen durch einen Teil der 
Aufklarungphilosophie und die von Ideen der franzésischen Revolution 
beeinfluBten Européer, die den Gottesglauben als irrational ablehnen. 

In diesem Werk priasentiert sich Marrash als entschiedener Anwalt 
nicht nur des Gottesglaubens, sondern auch ganz speziell der christlichen 
Religion; in Ghdbat al-haqq gibt er sich tiber seine Parteinahme fiir die Re- 
ligion als solche hinaus als Verfechter einer dezidierten Kirchlichkeit zu er- 
kennen. Beides ist nicht zuletzt aus der Atmosphiare verhdltnismabig 
bewuBt erlebter Religions- und Konfessionszugehérigkeit zu verstehen, in 
der er, wie eingangs erwadhnt, aufgewachsen sein diirfte. Von Hause aus wa- 
ren fiir ihn Lehre und Institution seiner melkitischen Kirche, die sich seit 
der Union als Teil der katholischen Weltkirche begnff, wichtige Bezugs- 
groBen seiner Identitat; deshalb reagierte er besonders empfindlich auf Reli- 
gions- und Kirchenkritik, wie sie die geistigen Erben der Aufklarung und 
der franzésischen Revolution in Europa fir sich als Freiheitsrecht bean- 
spruchten. 

Seine entschiedene Zuriickweisung aufklarerischer Religionskritik 
entspricht im iibrigen der scharfen MiBbilligung, mit der auch arabische 
Historiker des friihen 19. Jahrhunderts, und zwar der Muslim ‘Abd al- 


65  DabBer dieses letztere Argument so unbefangen benutzt, ist bei ihm als einem Ange- 
hérigen einer christlichen Minderheit, die in ihrer heimischen Umgebung taglich 
mit den Folgen der noch viel rascheren Ausbreitung des Islam konfrontiert ist, eini- 
germafen erstaunlich. 

66 79f. 
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Rahman b. Hasan al-Jabarti ebenso wie die beiden Christen Niqila al-Turk 
und Haydar al-Shihabi, die religionsfeindlichen Tendenzen zeitgendssischer 
Franzosen kommentiert hatten, nachdem sie ihnen durch Nachrichten tiber 
die franzésische Revolution und das praktische Verhalten des 1898 nach 
Agypten gekommenen Expeditionsheeres Napoleons bekannt geworden 
waren.°7 Des weiteren liegt sie auf der gleichen Linie wie der Tadel, den 
der Muslim al-Tahtawi in seinem 1834 gedruckten Parisreisebuch tiber die 
von thm bei den Franzosen beobachtete aufklarerische Geringschatzung der 
Religion duBerte.©® 

Unabhangig davon, ob Marrash solche Stimmen gekannt hat,©? kann 
er in seiner Reaktion gegen Religions- und Kirchenkritik auch noch durch 
das geistige Klima Frankreichs zur Zeit seines Pariser Studienaufenthalts 
1867-68 bestarkt worden sein. Dieses Frankreich war langst nicht mehr von 
breiter Zustimmung fiir eine Devise wie Voltaires ‘Ecrasez l’infame!”’ oder 
die Parolen der franzésischen Revolution beherrscht. Es war vielmehr das 
des Deuxiéme Empire (1852 - 1870), in dem die katholische Kirche erneut 
zu einer der wichtigsten politischen Krafte, ja geradezu einer Stiitze des 
Staates geworden war. Ein Fliigel innerhalb des damaligen franzésischen 
Katholizismus, der unter anderem durch die Predigten J. B. H. Lacordaires 
(1802 - 1861) und das schriftstellerische und publizistische Werk von H. F. 
R. de Lamennais (1782 - 1854) inspiriert worden war und zu dessen promi- 
nentesten Vertretern wahrend Marrashs Anwesenheit in Paris der Politiker 
und Publizist Charles de Montalembert (1810 - 1870) gehorte, erstrebte die 
Verséhnung von Liberalismus und katholischer Kirchlichkeit. Das Motto 
der Tageszeitung ““L’Avenir’’, des einst fiihrenden Blattes dieser katholi- 
schen Liberalen, lautete ‘““Einheit von Religion und Freiheit”’. Dieses Motto 
ware auch eine treffende Umschreibung des Zieles, das Marrash bei seinem 
Entwurf eines zivilisierten Gemeinwesens in Ghdbat al-haqq vorschwebte. 

Marrash wollte diese Einheit freilich 1m Zwerfelsfall auf Kosten der 
Fretheit hergestellt wissen und war auch sonst nicht bereit, die letztere un- 
gehemmt ihren Lauf nehmen zu lassen. In Ghdbat al-haqq gab er bei all 
seiner Verherrlichung der Freiheit uniibersehbar zu erkennen, daB er das 
Freiheitsverlangen des Menschen nicht nur dort, wo es mit tiberlieferten 


67 Zu ihren diesbeziiglichen Aussagen Genaues in Das Bild der Europder (s. Anm. 
19) 24 f.; s. ferner Leon Zolondek, “The French Revolution in Arabic Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century’, in: MW 57/1967, 202 - 211, und zum gréBeren Kontext 
Bemard Lewis, ‘The Impact of the French Revolution on Turkey’, in: Cahiers d’Hi- 
stoire Mondiale / Journal of World History 1/1953-54, 105 - 125. 

68 Dazu Das Bild der Europder (s. Anm. 19) 43. 

69  Eindeutige Indizien dafiir gibt es nicht. 
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religidsen Normen und Autoritaéten kollidiert, sondern ganz allgemein fur 
eine nicht ungefahrliche, weil zur MaBlosigkeit tendierende Regung hielt. 
In der Handlungskonstruktion tritt der ““K6nig der Freiheit” typischerweise 
als ein HeiBsporn hervor, der 6fters ein wenig gebremst werden muB, als 
ein etwas ungebardiger Geselle, der dazu neigt, tiber das Ziel hin- 
auszuschiefen und unnotig destruktiv zu wirken: Schon kurz nach dem An- 
fang hindert ihn nur das regulierende Eingreifen seiner Gattin, der 
““K6nigin der Weisheit”’, daran, den unheilstiftenden Gegner gleich zu ver- 
nichten, statt ihn nur an weiterem Ubeltun zu hindern; und spiter wiirde er 
dann auBer dem Reich dieses Ubeltiaters am liebsten auch gleich noch das 
wohltatige ‘““Reich des Geistes’’, also die Macht der Religion aus dem Weg 
raumen, wovon ihn der Philosoph gottlob mit seinen Vorhaltungen abbrin- 
gen kann. Mit diesen Handlungsziigen wird dokumentiert: Man muB der 
Freiheit ihr rechtes Mas von auBen, von der Warte hoéherer Einsicht aus, 
vorgeben und ihr damit Grenzen setzen. Von aufklarerisch-revolutionérem 
Autonomiedenken kann in diesem Freiheitsversténdnis demnach keine 
Rede sein. 

Die Freiheit kommt in Ghdbat al-haqq nie in unmittelbarer Verbin- 
dung mit den beiden anderen Elementen der bekannten Trias der Schlag- 
worter der franzésischen Revolution, namlich Gleichheit und Briider- 
lichkeit, zur Sprache. Dennoch sind auch diese beiden anderen Elemente in 
dem Werk priasent, allerdings mit ungleicher Gewichtung und teils nur in 
verwandelter Form. 

Von der Gleichheit als politischem Prinzip ist lediglich in einem kur- 
zen Passus’? im Rahmen der Erérterung verschiedener Aspekte der “‘Ver- 
besserung der politischen Ordnung’’, der “ersten Stiitze”’ der Zivilisation, 
die Rede, und zwar nicht unter Verwendung des Wortes musdwdt, das sich 
fiir sie in der arabischen politischen Terminologie inzwischen durchgesetzt 
hat, sondern unter der von derselben Wurzel abgeleiteten Benennung isti- 
wd’. Marrashs Forderung nach Gleichheit aller vor dem Gesetz entspricht 
dem mafgeblich von Rousseaus Philosophie angeregten Prinzip der franzé- 
sischen Revolution, wird allerdings anders als be1 Rousseau oder etwa in 
der franzésischen Verfassung von 1793 nicht naturrechtlich begriindet, son- 
dern im wesentlichen mit der Uberlegung, da8 die Reichen und Machtigen 
ihre 6konomisch und politisch dominante Stellung nicht ohne die grobe 
Mehrheit der Armen und Schwachen halten kénnten und den ohnehin im 
Elend Lebenden angesichts dieses Tatbestands nicht auch noch den Tort 
rechtlicher Zuriicksetzung antun sollten. Ebenso ist auch Marrashs Ableh- 


70 =«(69f. 
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nung des Zensuswahlrechts begriindet - mit der er sich immerhin auf der 
Hohe der Verfassungsentwicklung Frankreichs befand, das erst seit 1848 
ein allgemeines Wahlrecht ohne jeden Zensus hatte. Die gegebene Begriin- 
dung umgibt allerdings alle beiden befiirworteten Formen von Gleichheit 
mit einem Hauch des Karitativen und bleibt im Grunde auch jenem Denken 
in Standeskategorien verhaftet, dessen Uberwindung Rousseau und die 
franzésische Revolution tendenziell in Gang setzten, wenn auch noch nicht 
vollendeten. Da®B Marrash den Gedanken der politischen Gleichheit der von 
ihm so apostrophierten ‘“Séhne’’’?! des Gemeinwesens - den Staatsbiirger, 
den al-Tahtawi etwa um dieselbe Zeit unter der Bezeichnung muwdtin nach 
Wort und Sache ins arabische Schrifttum einfiihrte,’2 kannte er noch nicht - 
im Grunde nur sehr unvollkommen verinnerlicht hatte, sieht man an einer 
Stelle innerhalb derselben Erérterung wenige Zeilen vorher, wo er in aller 
Unschuld erklart, fiihrende Politiker sollten nur reiche Leute von vorneh- 
mer Abstammung werden kénnen, da diese eine besonders gute Erziehung 
genossen hatten und daher auch tiber die wiinschenswerten Eigenschaften 
etwa im Bereich der Moral verfiigten.’3 Sein Bekenntnis zum Gleichheits- 
grundsatz bleibt also beschrankt und punktuell und nimmt sich, zumal ihm 
die naturrechtliche Begriindung mangelt, eher als eine zufallige Lesefrucht 
denn als Ausdruck einer durchdachten Uberzeugung aus. 

Die Stelle der Briiderlichkeit nimmt bei Marrash die Liebe (mahabba) 
ein, die er seinen Philosophen etwas ausfiihrlicher als das Gleichheitsprin- 
zip als “‘fiinfte Stiitze” der Zivilisation erlautern 1é8t. Er rekurriert damit 
auf den zentralen Wert der christlichen Ethik als bindende Kraft staatlich 
verfaBten Gesellschaftslebens - wiederum eine charakteristische Konse- 
quenz seines Verwachsenseins mit der eigenen Religion. Zwar neutralisiert 
er den religidsen Gehalt des Liebesbegriffs vor dessen Anwendung auf die 
politische Sphdre voriibergehend, indem er ihn aus dem Wunsch heraus, die 
Liebe als eine den ganzen Kosmos durchwaltende Macht herauszustellen, 
auch auf Naturphanomene wie die Zusammenballung von Atomen oder die 
Anziehungskraft tibertragt und damit die Liebe zum Prinzip der Kohision 
im allgemeinsten Sinne verflacht. Doch bricht die religidse Fundierung die- 
ses Begriffes bei ihm wieder voll durch, sobald er auf den sozialen und po- 
litischen Kontext zuriickkommt: Er begriindet fiir ihn die Forderung der 
Liebe mit den Gedanken der Gottebenbildlichkeit des Menschen und der 
alle Geschépfe umfassenden Liebe Gottes; die Menschen sollen einander, 
so fiihrt er aus, eben deshalb lieben, weil Gott, nach dessen Wesensart 


71 «69. 
72. K. al-Murshid al-amin passin, z. B. 433 f. 
73 «68. 
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(fitra) sie erschaffen sind, seinerseits die ganze Welt liebt.’* Angesichts 
dieser eindeutig biblischen Begriindung ist anzunehmen, da er als Prinzip 
des politischen und sozialen Zusammenhalts ganz bewuft - und nicht etwa 
nur im Zuge einer etwas freien Ubersetzung des Begriffes fraternité - die 
Liebe statt der Briiderlichkeit eingesetzt hat. In dem Ideal der Briider- 
lichkeit, das in der franzésischen Revolution proklamiert worden war, wirk- 
te zwar seiner Entstehungsgeschichte nach unter anderem die Idee 
christlicher Liebe fort, aber in sikularisierter Form;’> und eine nur noch sa- 
kular begriindete Art von mitmenschlichem Zusammengehorigkeitsgefthl 
betrachtete Marrash nicht als hinreichend feste Basis fir den Bestand eines 
zivilisierten Staates. 

Als Gesamtbilanz kénnen wir festhalten: Marrash hat aus dem Gedan- 
kengut der Aufklérung und der franzésischen Revolution tatsachlich eine 
Reihe von Elementen iibernommen, wie sich vor allem an seinem Zivilisa- 
tionsverstandnis und an seiner naturrechtlichen Begriindung der gegen die 
Sklaverei gerichteten Forderung nach Freiheit der Person zeigt. Er hat aber 
das fiir diese Bewegungen grundlegende Konzept der Autonomie der 
menschlichen Vernunft und ebenso die in ihnen zum Tragen gekommenen 
religionskritischen und antiklerikalen Tendenzen verworfen. Im iibrigen hat 
er mit Schliisselbegriffen der Aufklarungsphilosophie und der franzési- 
schen Revolution ein oftmals recht buntes Gemisch von Vorstellungen as- 
soziiert, die zum Teil seinem heimischen kulturellen und religidsen 
Bildungshorizont entstammen, und hat speziell die saékulare Idee der Brii- 
derlichkeit ganzlich durch das christliche Liebesideal ersetzt. In seiner da- 
mit bei aller Verherrlichung von Freiheit und Fortschritt doch recht 
traditionsgebundenen Grundorientierung konnte er sich durch das geistige 
Klima in Frankreich wahrend seines dortigen Studienaufenthalts bestatigt 
fiihlen. Uber weite Strecken kann man sich bei ihm zudem des Eindrucks 
nicht erwehren, daB er seiner Begegnung mit dem durch Aufklérung und 
Revolution hindurchgegangenen Frankreich mehr das BewuBtsein der 
Aktualitét von Schlagwoértern wie Vernunft, Freiheit oder Gleichheit ver- 
dankt als das konkrete Verstandnis von deren Inhalt.’© Insofern ist er nur 


74-86. 

75 §. dazu z.B. Fritz Wemer, ‘Aus der Geschichte des Prinzips der Briderlichkeit’, in: 
ders., Recht und Gericht in unserer Zeit, K6|n 1971, 78 ff. 

76 Ein aus dem spaten 19. Jahrhundert stammendes noch wesentlich extremeres Bet- 
spiel fiir eine derart begrenzte Rezeption solcher Schlagworter europdischer Her- 
kunft, die diese zwar wegen ihrer Aktualitat aufgreift, nicht aber den Inhalt 
iibernimmt, auf dem ihre Aktualitat beruht, bietet die kleine Abhandlung al-Kalim 
ath-thamdn (Kairo 1298/1880-8 1) des muslimischen Agypters Husayn al-Marsafi, 
der selbst nicht in Europa war. Unter den acht modemen Schlagwortem, die sich 
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begrenzt als Vermittler von Gedankengut dieser Provenienz einzustufen. 
Dennoch bleibt sein Werk Ghdbat al-haqq ein aufschluBreiches Zeugnis 
dafiir, wie ein christlicher Araber des 19. Jahrhunderts, der gemessen an 
den Voraussetzungen der muslimischen Mehrheit seiner Landsleute durch 
seine Herkunft bereits einen erleichterten Zugang zu allem Europaischen 
hatte, sich solchem Gedankengut zu nahern versuchte, ohne deshalb die 
Bindung an seine angestammte Kultur und Religion leichthin preiszugeben. 


der Autor zu erlautern vorgesetzt hat, weil seine Landsleute sie neuerdings haufig 
im Munde fiihren, befindet sich auch der Begriff “‘Freiheit’’ (hurriyya). Nach al- 
Marsafi bedeutet hurriyya, daB der Mensch seine Rechte und Pflichten kennt und 
einerseits ehrenhaft genug ist, um sich nichts zu nehmen, was ihm nicht zusteht, 
sich andererseits aber auch gegen Versuche zur Wehr zu setzen wei, ihm zu neh- 
men, was er nicht schuldet (30). al-Marsafi hat hier den modemen Begniff “Frei- 
heit”’ ohne ein auch nur anndherndes Verstandnis dessen, was er meint, offenkun- 
dig einfach mit dem Inhalt des mittelalterlichen arabischen Wortes hurr in der ihm 
aus der Literatur gelaufigen Bedeutung “edel, edelmiitig” ausgefillt. 
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Introduction 


Accounts of visits made to Europe by Arab students, journalists and mer- 
chants constitute, so to speak, a topos in modern Arabic literature. In his 
study on Egyptian travellers and writers in the 19th century! Anwar Louca 
described the way these visitors of Europe reacted to what they saw, 
learned and heard during their stay, especially in France with its inimitable 
centre, /a ville de la lumiére et de la liberté: Paris. Louca himself is an 
adept of the cultural exchange between France and Egypt which originated 
in the ba‘athat (‘missions scolaires’’) started by Muhammad SAIi and con- 
tinued well into our century by the University of Cairo and the Egyptian 
ministry of Education. He gives interesting details about the life of Egyp- 
tian students in France in the 19th century. 

Students living at government expense were kept well under control. 
They were strictly supervised by their tutors, and most of them returned 
without showing any effects of their stay abroad, except in three things: 
‘“‘La plupart n’apprenait a Paris que trois choses: a parler assez bien le fran- 
¢ais, a boire du vin et a rire de Mahomet” (Louca, 114). This proves at least 
that it was possible to escape from tutorial supervision. It also explains why 
not everybody in the motherland was happy with the ba‘athdt system. 
There were outsiders too who criticized it. The Dutch judge P. van Bem- 
melen, having lived in Cairo, deplored in his book L’Egypte et |’Europe? 


- This article could not have been written without the much appreciated help of Mrs 
Rashida Taymir, Mrs Rianne Tamis and especially Miss Shamiyya “Abd al-Hadi, 
who helped me to obtain the necessary copies from Dar al-Kutub. 

] Anwar Louca, Voyageurs et écrivains Egyptiens en France au XIXe siécle, Panis, 
1970; Khalil al-Shaykh recently published a well-informed article on the subject 
with special attention for the image of Paris in modern Arabic travel literature: 
“Siirat Baris fi l-adab al-°arabi al-hadith hatta l-harb al-“alamiyya al-dla” in “Alam 
al- -fikr, 1988, 475-530. Unfortunately this article completely ignores French 
sources, Louca’s book included. 
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the pernicious contacts (“‘ce contact néfaste’’) of these young Egyptians 
with the European way of life: “‘the moral corruption, the cult of sensual 
pleasure and futile amusement, the false brilliance and vain appearances, 
the insolent search for luxury which are nowhere more evident than in 
Paris’’. In this judgement there is some calvinistic prejudice against the 
catholic French, and especially the Parisian, way of life, but it confirms the 
image of Paris as the cultural centre not only of Europe but of the whole civ- 
ilised world at that time, as it is expressed for instance by Paul Valéry who 
called Paris “‘la capitale politique, littéraire, scientifique, financiére, 
commerciale, voluptuaire et somptuaire’’>. For all those students coming 
from all countries of the world, the Egyptians included, Paris was Europe 
“par excellence’’. 

In his assessment of the Egyptian ba‘athdt to France, Louca concludes 
that they contributed to the creation of an Egyptian intelligentsia that was 
prepared to introduce modern, Western thought and that considered itself as 
the link between Egypt and Europe, which was identified directly with 
France. 

Journalists at the end of the 19th century proved to be more critical to- 
wards the relations between Egypt and France. They had their reasons for 
this, because most of them visited France and Europe as a result of expul- 
sion by the Khedive Ismail and his successors. Under Ismail Cairo had 
changed tremendously and had become a Paris in miniature, with its boule- 
vards in the modern quarters of Azbakiyya and Abdin, the casinos, the 
cafés chantants, the cabarets and theatres and, above all, the Opera, built in 
the style of the Scala of Milan. At the khedivial court the expenses for balls, 
banquets, operas, illuminations and the new palaces in which these had to 
be performed in the company of all the international beau monde, were so 
high that the viceroy had to incur tremendous debts and made the country a 
prey for European creditors. Anyone who criticized these extravagances 
was punished with expulsion, which is why journalists such as Adib Ishaq 
(1856-1885), Muhammad °Abduh (1849-1905) and Ya°qib Sanni* (1839- 
1912) found themselves back in Paris in the ’eighties of the 19th century ... 
and where, of course, they redoubled their criticism on the khedivial 
regime. 

A third group of travellers consisted of what Louca calls touristes let- 
trés. They were attracted by the world exhibitions which took place in Paris 
in 1867, 1878, 1889 and 1900. Among them we find a writer like “Abd 
Allah Fikri (1834-1890), who grew up under the guidance of °Ali Mubarak 


2 Leiden, 1881-84, vol. I, 149. 
3 Quoted in Louca, Voyageurs, 246-7. 
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(1823-1893) himself, a member of the mission scolaire to Paris of 1845- 
1849 and founder of the Egyptian National Library on the model of the Na- 
tional Library of Paris.* 

Much more important in this category was Muhammad al-Muwaylihi 
(1858-1930) whose work Hadith ¢/sd b. Hisham has been studied by Roger 
Allen>. He had been a pupil of the Ecole des Fréres and therefore knew 
French already and had some acquaintance with France before visiting the 
world exhibition in Paris in 1900. In his famous book he added after this 
visit a second part, entitled a/-Rihla al-thaniya, im which he described his 
experiences in France in a comical but critical way. 

Muwaylihi’s work marks the transition from the mostly admiring es- 
saystic travel reports of the nineteenth century to the fictional approach 
which is to found in the work of Tawfiq al-Hakim, Taha Husayn, Yahya 
Haqqi, Suhayl Idris and younger writers, concerning the encounter between 
East and West, Arabs and Europeans. 

To conclude this introduction we may say that at the beginning of the 
century Egyptian travellers to France projected an image representing 
France as the source of liberty and justice, as the queen of civilisation and 
science, as the centre of moral freedom and material superiority. In this 
image Paris is the focusing point, the jewel subsuming all these qualities 
but representing at the same time seduction and luxury, modern life and 
vanity, which figure in almost all the correspondence and literary output of 
Egyptian intellectuals who visited France for a shorter or longer period. 

In the following pages I shall discuss some examples of literary dis- 
course on Paris by the young and promising group of writers who gave 
Egyptian prose literature its impetus in the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury and who prepared the advance of the realistic novel and short story in 
the ’twenties and ’thirties. They all belonged to the group of students who 
studied at the newly created Egyptian University® and who were inspired by 
the ideas of Lutfi al-Sayyid and Qasim Amin about nationalism, feminism 
and social reform as I have discussed elsewhere’. 


4 See about him: J. Brugman, An Introduction to the History of Modern Arabic Lit- 
erature in Egypt. Leiden, 1984, 77-80. 

5 R. Allen, Muhammad al-Muwaylihi. A Study of Hadith “Isa ibn Hisham. New York, 
1974. See also: M. Moosa, The Origins of Modern Arabic Fiction, Washington, 
1983, 98-107; A. Louca, Voyageurs, Paris, 1970, 225-237; “Abd al-Muhsin Taha 
Badr, Tatawwur al-riwdya al-“arabiyya, Cairo, 1963, 66-78; Ali Jad, Form and 
technique in the Egyptian Novel, London, 1983, 5-8. 

6 About the role of the Egyptian University and the ba‘athdt see: M. Reid, Cairo 
University and the making of Modern Egypt, Cambridge, 1990. 

7 See my book on Muhammad Taymir: Un Oiseau en cage. Le discours littéraire de 
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The reformist review al-Suftir (1915-1924) 


The favourite magazine of these pioneering and French-orientated authors 
was al-Sufiir (1915-1924) with its programme of reform and renewal. That 
they showed a strong interest in literature is not surprising. This was in 
most cases encouraged by their French experience and by their university 
education at home. The majority of the early contributors to al/-Suftir were 
to play an important role as writers of literary prose and drama. 

Al-Suftir was intended to be a social, critical and literary review serv- 
ing the nation, as ‘Abd al-Hamid Hamdi explained in the first issue: bismi 
lah wa-bismi haddha |-watan al-shadid al-hdja ila |-aydi al-Cdmila (‘In the 
name of God and this country that needs very badly the help of the 
workers’’) and the watchword was al-suftir al-shdamil fi kull abwab al-ta- 
gaddum wa-l-islah (“‘complete unveiling in all areas of progress and re- 
form’’). In the first issues the review concentrated on social topics, 
especially the position of women and the role of hijab (veiling). The discon- 
tinuing of al-Jarida in June 1915 led to a broad discussion on its causes®. 
Right from the start a literary element is introduced by way of an intriguing 
autobiographical story told by an anonymous young woman which was to 
be published during the first year of the review, entitled Ayn al-sa°dda 
(“Where is happiness?’’), and which is full of interesting anthropological 
notions. In the Bab al-adab (‘Section Literature’) the young editors pub- 
lished poetry, essays on cultural affairs —nowadays we would call them 
columns—, and from no. 19 onwards (October 1915) Muhammad Haykal 
embarked on writing on memories of youth under his first pen name Misri 
Fallah, which means “An Egyptian from the countryside’. So he intro- 
duced in the review a genre which soon would become an important means 
of communicating personal views on a common experience: the visit to 
France. In that same month Taha Husayn, who from the beginning sup- 
ported the Suftir enterprise, came back from France, together with his 
friend, Ahmad Dayf, who was his senior by nine years. It is evident that 
Taha Husayn gave a strong impetus to the editorial interest in writings on 
France, especially Paris. In the two following months the pages of al-Sufiir 
were dominated by the writings of Taha Husayn, full of criticism of Egyp- 
tian society and overflowing with admiration for France and its inhabitants. 


Muhammad Taymir. Amsterdam, 1991, 25-38; also: “Nationalisme et modemité 
dans l’oeuvre de Muhammad Taymir” in Quaderni di Studi Arabi, 5-6 (1987- 
1988), 561-570. 

8 See on this subject my article ““The End of a/-Jarida and some other discussions in 
the reformist review al-Sufir” in Quaderni di Studi Arabi (forthcoming). 
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This can be explained partly by his falling in love with the “‘sweet voice”’ 
of a student in Montpellier that belonged to Susanne, the woman who was 
to become his wife. Her absence during his compulsory stay back home un- 
doubtedly reinforced his sensibility towards all the deficiencies of the 
Egyptian society of his day and induced him to write that never in his life 
had he had such a bad time as during this stay. At the same time he felt very 
happy with the memory of his French love, as he wrote afterwards in his 
memoirs’: ‘‘Our friend spent almost three months in Cairo. As far as he 
knows they have been the hardest he ever spent, and yet, in another way, he 
never felt happier in his life. But, whereas the moments of happiness were 
fleeting and furtive, his suffering was prolonged and intense, deriving as it 
did from frustration and distressing idleness. It was only that whispering 
voice which from time to time brought the snatches of happiness”’. 
Husayn’s troubles lasted only three months, because in December 1915 he 
obtained permission to return to France, from where he would write —this 
time from Paris— his letters. !° 


Taha Husayn on France 


The articles Husayn wrote during his short stay in Cairo in the autumn of 
1915 are interesting enough. He tried his hand at many things that he had 
discovered in France. Thus he started a critical column called Hadith al- 
khamis (‘Talks on Thursday’’), inspired by his readings of French critics, 
which was obviously the forerunner of his later well known Hadith al-arbi- 
cd’ (“Talks on Wednesday’’)!!. In it he discussed the poetry of the ancient 
poetess Khansa’ and attacked traditional Arab methods of criticism. 

Besides he wrote a series of quasi-autobiographical columns in which 
he did not stop expressing his intense longing for France and his hatred of 
Egyptian shortness of everything. A letter from his French beloved or some 
flowers offered at a party prompted him to expatiate on the blessings of 
French culture and civilization. In his article Ba‘d al-awba (‘‘After the re- 
turn’, S 23, 5-11-1915) Husayn complained about the fact that he had to 


Taha Husayn, Mudhakkirat Taha Husayn, Cairo, 1967, 144. 

10 See about this period in the life of Taha Husayn his a/-Ayydm III, Chapter 12, en- 
titled al-Sawt al-“adhb and E. de Moor, “La voix douce. L’escale de Taha Hussein 
en Egypte entre Montpellier et Paris” in J. Langhade et A. Bounfour, Taha Hus- 
sein. Colloque de Bordeaux 15,16 et 17 décembre 1989, Bordeaux, 1991, 177-196. 

11 The title was inspired by Sainte Beuve’s Causeries de Lundi (J. Brugman, /ntroduc- 
tion to the History of Modern Arabic Literature in Egypt, Leiden, 1984, 368). 
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leave France: ““What do you expect from a man who is just accustomed to 
the life of light and right guidance, to be forced by fate to the site of dark- 
ness and plain error (al-daldl al-mubin)’’, and he explains how he has been 
bereft of a dream of happiness and hope, to fall back in despair and bitter- 
ness. 

His admiration for France induced Taha Husayn to embellish even the 
darkest aspect of France in those days, by writing an article about the war 
that was going on, as the beginning of a new civilisation. Under the nick- 
name “Tasit”’ (Tacitus) he wrote on 5 November 1915 a provocative article 
entitled al-Harb wa-l-haddra (‘“‘War and civilisation’) in which he 
presented war as an inevitable and necessary phenomenon to further the 
progress of humanity. Afterwards Husayn admitted that his shocking argu- 
ment was meant to provoke reactions and discussion, and that, certainly, it 
did. Muhammad Haykal wrote in the next issue an article in which he pro- 
tested against this rational attitude towards war and reminded the author of 
the thousands of French soldiers dying at Verdun, the destroyed cathedrals 
and the burned libraries. And this discussion went on for four other issues 
until Taha Husayn had returned to France. !2 

After his short stay in Egypt, Taha Husayn returned to Europe on a 
Dutch ship travelling from Port Said to Naples in the first few days of 
January 1916. From Naples he took the train to Paris. There he stayed for a 
short while in Hotel Trianon Palace at Rue Vaugirard, then he found hospi- 
tality at Rue Denfert-Rochereau n. 32, in the house of Susanne and her 
mother.!3 In Paris he attended the lectures of the historian Durkheim and 
those of Lévy-Bruhl. Having obtained his French /icence in 1917, he mar- 
ried Susanne and prepared his dissertation on Ibn Khaldiin. At the same 
time he wrote a thesis on ancient history and one wonders how this busy 
student still had time to look around. Much later, in 1967, he published his 
memoires: Mudhakkirat Taha Husayn, which has been reprinted as al- 
Ayydm III (“The Days, Part Three’’, Cairo, 1972)!4, in which he described 
his passage to France. Since this book has been discussed at length 
elsewhere!> we simply refer to it as an important source of information 
about Arab students in France. But is noteworthy that on his second passage 


12 Foramore detailed report of this discussion see: E. de Moor, ‘‘L’escale de Taha 
Hussein en Egypte entre Montpellier et Paris’’. 

13 Fora description of his life in France: Sami al-Kayyali, Ma‘a Taha Husayn, Cairo, 
1973 and Sizan Taha Husayn, Ma‘ak, Cairo, 1982. 

14 Translated in English by Kenneth Cragg, A Passage to France, Leiden, 1976. 

15 See R. Khouni, ““Taha Husayn et la France. Notes bibliographiques commentées”’ 
in Arabica 22 (1975), 225-266. 
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to France, Husayn published in al-Suftir no. 44 of 21 February 1916 an ar- 
ticle entitled Fi /-Tarig, describing an evening on the ship travelling from 
Port Said to Naples. 

Taha Husayn’s passage to Egypt in the autumn of 1915 seems to have 
awakened the memories of his Suftir-colleagues concerning France and 
Paris. After the departure of Husayn, Haykal started publishing his reminis- 
cences of Paris in the first months of 1916. Ever since, Paris reappeared on 
the pages of al-Suftir until in the ’twenties. As far as Husayn himself was 
concerned, from Paris he sent a small number of contributions to the review 
which had little to do with his Parisian life, but probably were influenced by 
his French reading. Thus in October 1916 he started a series of letters, en- 
titled Khitbat al-shaykh (‘The Sheikh’s engagement’’), containing the fic- 
tional correspondence between a girl, named Ihsan, her friend Asma and her 
father, and between her father and his friends, concerning her engagement 
with a certain Shaykh °Allam al-Jizawi (S 72 and following). This corre- 
spondence was probably inspired by French models. 


Muhammad Haykal’s French love affair 


Muhammad Haykal’s conception of Paris is epitomized with some pathos 
in the words he addressed to his friend Taha in Kalimat wada¢ (“A word of 
fare-well’’): 


Now you are leaving, and soon you will go ashore in Marseilles, a 
fresh air will embrace you with its smell. Now you are approaching 
again the garden of science, love, beauty and life. I wish I could be 
with you (...) Where are you now, O France? Where are you now, 
Paris? Where are you now, desire of the soul, phantasm of happiness, 
you bride of cities (...) in you is life, in you is Paradise. (S 30,5) 


In S 34 (21 January 1916) Haykal starts his Min mudhakkirdati fi Urubba 
(“Reminiscences of Europe’’) with a description of the journey from Alex- 
andria to Marseilles in the first few days of July 1909. The style is that of a 
diary, brief notes written down with pleasure, without much stylisation. 
More interesting is his description of the passage from Marseilles to Paris 
on the 13th of July 1909: 


Finally we are in Paris. Yesterday morning we landed in Marseilles. 
Helped by an employee we managed to get 500 cigarettes through the 
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customs. My friends ate bouillabaisse so that they would not miss the 
excellent food of Marseilles. (S 37,4-5, 11/2/1916) 


Haykal was impressed by the green woods in the surroundings of the city. 
At the end of that day, they had taken the train for Paris, and passed their 
time by playing cards until midnight. Then the young Haykal decided to 
look for a free compartment to get some sleep. At two o’clock the train ar- 
rives in Lyons. There a girl enters the carriage and sits in front of him at the 
window. The young Egyptian, not used to being alone with a woman, does 
not know how and where to look, and is overcome by a feeling of embar- 
rassment which he can not explain himself. To complicate the situation the 
girl closes the curtain, takes off her hat, “does everything she wants as if he 
were not there”’ and asks him to dim the lights. 

In the morning, after a very unquiet night, Haykal’s first interest is for 
the landscape and the undulating fields that he sees through the window. 
Then he has his first conversation with a French woman as best as he can 
with his poor command of the language. When the train enters Paris, the 
young man notices that the capital 1s very different from what he thought it 
would be from the stories of others: 


O Paris, they told us so much about it that I thought her houses would 
be crystalline or golden and that no one would walk there on his feet 
and that the streets would be overcrowded so that you could not walk 
in it... and there would be women everywhere, looking at every man 
and swallowing him with their eyes...but I did not see anything of it at 
all: houses like our houses, people like you see with us, streets full of 
people who were walking along and women with a serious expression. 
Of what kind of Paris were they speaking? 


This kind of disillusionment we shall find also in other authors’ writings. 
From the perspective of Egypt, Paris had assumed mythical dimensions, 
probably as a result of 19th-century descriptions, blown up to impress the 
reader, and romantic youthful dreaming, looking for happiness elsewhere 
(““Dort wo man nicht ist, dort is das Gliick’’). 

In Paris Haykal rented a room in a boarding-house near the Jardin de 
Luxembourg. With him in the pension there lived a young French student 
of law, the landlady Madame B. and her husband. The young Haykal had a 
very strong motivation. At the time when he was preparing his thesis, 1911- 
1912, he followed a daily working routine from 7.00 a.m. on. He worked 
first at home, then, at nine o’clock, he went to the library of the faculty of 
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law or the national library. After dinner his preferred relaxation was listen- 
ing to music in one of the music halls, before going home. !® 

Of course, not all Egyptian students had that same motivation for 
working hard. It is an understatement to say that not all of them obtained a 
French degree during their stay in the most exciting city of Europe. One 
only has to think of the cases of Muhammad Taymir and Tawfiq al-Hakim. 
From Haykal we know that not only did he succeed in gaining in a short 
time his doctoral degree, but that he found the time to contribute simulta- 
neously to al-Jarida and to write his novel Zaynab. 

On 18 September 1909 Haykal quoted in his diary a professor at the 
University of Paris, who had an agnostic point of view, as an example of 
French thinking (S 42, 17-3-1916). He carefully avoids giving an opinion 
about this dangerous subject and seems to quote only what he wrote down 
during lectures, adding that Monsieur H.J. made a very nervous and amb1- 
valent impression during his conferences and had to dispute his extreme 
points of view even with his own Christian wife. 

Haykal’s observations on Paris are very limited. The following mu- 
dhakkira already treated the return to Egypt (S 48, 28-4-1916). From his 
Mudhakkiradt fi l-siydsa al-misriyya (‘Reminiscences of Egyptian 
politics’)! we know that he went to Paris at the same time as Lutfi al- 
Sayyid, who passed the summer of 1909 in France, and that at the time of 
his arrival the city was illuminated to celebrate quatorze juillet. That mght 
he went into the city with his friend ‘Abd al-Hamid Bey Sa‘id and enjoyed 
the beauty of the illuminations. The next day men and women danced 
together and kissed each other in the street to celebrate the revolution, 
which made a deep impression on the young Egyptians. (1,36) “In the fol- 
lowing days’’, Haykal wrote, “I learned that the first thing a man has to do 
is to search for truth ceaselessly...” 

In this work we find also some information about Egyptian students in 
Paris. There were two associations in which they could meet each other. 
The first one was al-Jam‘iyya al-misriyya, open to all Egyptian students, 
the second one was al-Jam‘iyya al-islamiyya, open to Muslims from differ- 
ent countries. Both clubs were intended to be political and to function as a 
forum for discussion of opposing opinions, the discussions were open and 
everybody was free to express his individual point of view.!® 


hed severely the people of Dinshaway in 1906 and because he had signed the 
Anglo-Sudanese treatment in 1899. In the summer of 1910 Muhammad Farid tried 
to organize an Egyptian Congress in the French capital, but this was not accepted 
by the government, so he had to move the Congress to Brussels, and Haykal was 
there to represent al-Jarida, the journal of the Umma Party of Lutfi al-Sayyid. This 
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Among the Egyptian students Haykal mixed with were the members 
of the ba*tha from 1907 and 1908!°, like Mansir Fahmi, Mahmid °Azmi, 
Sayyid Kamil, Muhammad Tawfiq al-Sawi, Hasan Fu’ad al-Diwani, 
Muhammad Wali al-Din and Muhammad Kamil, but among his best 
friends were self-supporting men like Mustafa ‘Abd ar-R4ziq, Baha al-Din 
Barakat and Abd al-Hamid Sa°%id!’. Back in Egypt most of them were to 
play an important role in the public life of the country. Their Parisian ex- 
perience created for them an important social network which helped them a 
lot. Al-Suftir was the result of such a network. 

The most interesting of Haykal’s mudhakkirdt on Paris dates from 8 
June 1910, when he wrote a letter to his brother “Atiyya, in which he men- 
tions the arrival of a Canadian girl, two weeks before, in the house of his 
landlady Madame B. and her husband.!® The visit of the girl, named Bea- 
trix, impressed him deeply. Haykal describes her as the daughter of a new 
and pure world of woods, birds, water, flowers and a virgin soil, “not a 
daughter of our old decayed world’’. In the course of a fortnight Miss Bea- 
trix and the young Egyptian became very close, while they discussed a lot 
about their countries and the girl inspired him with the idea of writing one 
day the history of his country in the form of a novel (S 41, 10-3-1916), 
which could be an allusion to his writing of Zaynab, in the following 
months!?, For Haykal the departure of the girl meant a real loss and he 
complained about it to “Atiyya: 


Alas, I wished that the days with her had continued for ever. O Bea- 
trix, I wished you were still here ... Together with her in Paris! In the 
noisy bustle of people. They would see us and maybe look at the se- 
cret of our hearts... 


Congress made a deep impression on the Egyptian students in Paris and Haykal 
made friends among the students adhering to the rival National Party by his objec- 
tive report on the Congress of Farid. 

16 The mission of 1907 concentrated on literature and philosophy, that of 1908 on law 
(See: Mudhakkirdt fi l-siyadsa, Vol I, 34). 

17 Husayn Fawzi an-Nayjar: al-Duktir Haykal wa-tarikh jil 1888-1956, Cairo, 1988, 
60. 

18 Reported in S 10-3-1916, 7. 

19 J. Brugman, /ntroduction to the history of Modern Arabic Literature in Egypt, 
Leiden, 1984, 238, localizes the writing of Zaynab between April 1910 and March 
1911. The Sufir article suggests that this writing started effectually at least after 
June of that year. 
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He then dreams of a life outside Egypt and France, in the quiet and healthy 
countryside of Canada, but adds immediately that this is certainly not what 
he will do (‘‘kalla kalla Ia urid’’). Haykal’s destiny is to return to Egypt and 
to propagate on to the new values he had discovered in Paris, of which the 
most important was that people could have different points of view without 
losing their mutual friendship (“‘al-khildf fi l-ra’y laysa matnahu al-khusii- 
ma’’)29, 


Ahmad Dayf’s romanticizing of Paris 


Ahmad Dayf?! made his first appearance on the pages of the Sufiir with a 
serial entitled Hiya (“‘She’’)?2. From then on he published regularly on his 
favourite subject: Paris and became so to speak the French specialist of the 
review. Dayf (1880-1945), a graduate of the Dar al-CUlim, stayed in France 
between 1909 and 191723 where he wrote a dissertation Le Lyrisme et la 
critique littéraire chez les Arabes. C. Huart taught him Arabic literature at 
the Ecole de Languages Orientales and M. Casanova was his counterpart at 
the College de France. It was probably Dayf who made the translation of 
Huart’s Histoire de la littérature arabe, published in al-Sufiir in 1916-1917. 
Dayf had a period of eight years to become familiar with French customs 
and the Parisian way of life, except for a short break in the autumn of 1915 
when all the Egyptian bursars were called back to Cairo. In Suftir no. 25, of 
19 November 1915, Taha Husayn introduced his elder friend to the readers 
as a “‘fine psychological writer” with a strong emotional imagination. 

Dayf’s serial story Hiya starts, in S 24, like a romantic story without 
any reference to the location and only much later, in part 4, does the reader 
realise that Hiya is a Parisian girl, named Renée. The narrator opens in a 
classical way with the description of a girl he saw and who corresponds to- 
tally with the ideal woman he had in mind. He dreams about kissing her 
hand, because he deserves her more than his rival who cheats her and uses 
her only for his sexual lust. The narrator himself appreciates her beauty, but 
pretends to be more interested in her soul. The girl remains, like the title of 
the serial, somewhat mystical, but her behaviour startles the narrator. 


20 = an-Nayjar, al-Duktir Haykal, 47. 

21 See on Dayf: Brugman, Introduction, 355-357. 

22 See S 24,8 25, S 26, S 27, S 28, S 29, S 30. 

23 And not 1916, as has been indicated erroneously in E. de Moor, Un Oiseau en 
cage, 57. The proof for it are the articles written on Paris in 1917, mentioned in this 
article. 
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In the following part (Hiya 2, S 25) we learn from the stream of con- 
sciousness of the narrator that the physical attraction of the girl embarrasses 
him strongly, because he wishes to see her with other eyes than the average 
male: ‘and there she was sitting on the sofa, her head unveiled, showing the 
upper part of her breast, adjusting from time to time the opening of her 
bodice, constantly moving and turning around”. The comportment of the 
woman reveals a western education: “‘She extended her hand to greet me 
and said: when will I see you again?’’. 

In Part 3 (S 26) the narrator’s fate is reported by a different, omnis- 
cient narrator. The young man is looking for a letter from his beloved, then 
prepares himself for woman-hunting. There is a reference to his cultural 
pattern by his quotation of Stendhal: “Man is only free when he works to 
make himself happy 6n any occasion offered to him’’4. Realizing this 
adage the young man starts writing a letter to his beloved in which he in- 
vites her for a cup of tea, first he calls her “My Beloved Friend’, then 
changes it to “My dear Lady” to end with the more discrete ‘““Madam”’. 
There is another reference, when the man thinking about his beloved having 
dinner, mentions the lengthy conversations Europeans have at dinner time, 
which he considers to be ‘“‘one of the worst European customs, while the 
Oriental tradition not to talk about important subjects during the meal 
seemed to him better than that bad practice by which being at table was 
protracted without any purpose’’. Only then are we informed that the nar- 
rator is a student living in a little rented room in a landlady’s house and that 
“‘She”’ is certainly not the first girl he will meet. 

The next part (Part 4, S 27) describes the preparation of the tea party 
and the young man imagines how he will meet the woman and how he will 
prevent her from seeing the faults in his face, ““because the woman here is 
critical of men and in a few moments has taken notice of the least details 
and mostly judges him by the features of his face, or maybe the person 
makes an impression on the same woman which attracts her to him, because 
she heard a uncommon word from him, or a witty joke or a fine trait in his 
behaviour ... or she rejects him for something in his picture or in his cos- 
tume’’. The interior monologue reveals observations Dayf made during his 
stay in Europe. One of them is that Europeans like beautiful objects in their 
rooms, and they put all their books on shelves. Waiting for his rendezvous, 
the young man is overcome by a feeling of spleen (“‘everything annoyed 
him’’). He decides to leave the room and: 


24 In Arabic: “ 14 yamlaku |-insdn hurriyatahu fi (?) in 14 ya‘malu “ald is°Gdi nafsihi 
fi ayyi waqtin tasnahu lahu al-furas” (S 26,3). 
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he went out to visit a public garden and flee from loneliness, to calm 
himself down and free himself from the narrowness of the room and to 
see what beauty the world had to offer him in the way of people, 
plants and animals. He entered a main street in the city. Usually he 
felt comfortable with the noise of vehicles, the moving people and the 
mixture of all... (S 27,7) 


But this time the protagonist does not get rid of his feeling of embarrass- 
ment. Sitting down in the public garden he feels completely apart from the 
people around: 


Life became a riddle which one could not solve. It seemed him that 
man did not have any value, no more than an insect, and he said to 
himself: what is the meaning of life? Is man created to suffer? That is 
true for sure... 


The experience of loneliness shared by a lot of students going abroad, 1s 
here expressed in a philosophical way, suggesting that the main character 1s 
familiar with pessimistic ideas like those of Schopenhauer that seem to 
have been popular among students in Paris at that time2>. 

In part 5 (S 28) the love story continues: the young hero receives a let- 
ter from his beloved: Renée Combe refuses to meet him in his room, but in- 
vites him next Sunday to her mother’s appartment. “‘You will like it’”’, she 
writes, “because we’ll receive a lot of Parisian ladies and girls whose 
beauty you will appreciate’. The young man reads the letter again and 
again and takes a lot of time to decide whether or not he will accept the in- 
vitation. The address in question is revealed in part 6 (S 29): Rue Huysmans 
115. The coachman who drives him there is described as a drinker, wearing 
the white top hat so characteristic of the Parisian drivers. The concierge of 
the house is described as a fat man, lacking the reverence to which the 
young Egyptian is accustomed from the bawwdbs at home. The young man 
is received by the parents of Renée and from their conversation we finally 
learn that his name is Fouad. 

In the last part (Part 7, S 30) the young Egyptian tries to adapt himself 
to the French way of greeting. Is it correct or not to shake hands with a 
lady? Then Madame Combe asks her guest if he enjoys life in Paris. The 
young man prepares to answer her in an eulogizing way, but she interrupts 
him saying that she wants to know how it is to live for the first time in an- 


25 See for instance Muhammad Taymir, Mudhakkirdti fi Baris, in Wamid al-rih, 
Cairo, 1922: 388, 427. 
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other country: “Don’t you feel longing for your country, don’t you feel 
lonely amidst people so different from you?” Fouad admits that he suffers 
from homesickness, then underlines that Egyptians are very impressed by 
European culture and science and that they started to imitate European 
examples of building and engineering, and 


We have imitated the European in dressing, living, eating and drink- 
ing, in learning his language, in participating in his sciences, and we 
have even followed him in his psychological tendencies (...) and it 
happens that one of us does not want to offer his love to a woman un- 
less he is allowed to meet her before and she has the same personal 
freedom as her European sister, safe from any control (raqib). 


The story becomes autobiographical, when Fouad argues that he is such a 
man, and that, for that reason, he does not want to go back to Egypt. We 
know that Dayf and Taha Husayn had revolted against the decision of the 
University board to let them go back to Egypt. To keep the balance, the text 
ends here in a exposé of Monsieur Combe on the beauties of Egypt, inter- 
rupted by a visitor. 

When this last part was published Dayf had returned to France and ob- 
viously he did not know how to finish the story, because it ended here. 
What is interesting in the serial Hiya is the way Dayf informed the reader 
step by step about the reality behind the story. Information is given very 
slowly and leads at the end to Paris and a discussion about cultural ex- 
change, whereas in the beginning one has the impression that one is reading 
a romantic love story that could happen at any place in the world. It cannot 
be a coincidence that some years later Muhammad Taymir entitled his Pari- 
sian love story about Hasan and Marguerite: Huwa wa-hiya (“He and 
she’’)2®, That story starts where the story of Dayf ended: in the salon of a 
French lady with beautiful daughters, living in one of the streets of the 
Latin Quarter, near the University, the meeting-point of students from 
everywhere around the world.27 

From Paris Dayf started to write a column about life over there. The 
approach is anecdotal: the snow falling in wintertime in the Jardin de Lux- 
embourg (S 43, 24-2-1916), the charm of the Bois de Boulogne (S 36, 4-2- 
1916), a visit to the doctor (S 47, 21-4-1916), a young French soldier and 
his family who die at home in a bomb attack, (S 52, 15-5-1916). 


26 This title of course is very common and was used already in a short narratif of 
Kamil Jaya in S 99, 27-4-1917. 
27 Fora short analysis of this (unfinished) story, see Un oiseau en cage, 62-64. 
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The reality of the war is present in Dayf’s editorial article Baris hawl 
al-°am al-jadid (“Paris at the beginning of the new year’, S 85, 19-1- 
1917), in which he describes people of Paris, mostly women and children 
looking for Christmas presents, while the men are on the battlefield. In a 
following number (S 87,2-2-1917), Dayf describes a gloomy day in Paris 
on which he has looked for friends to relieve his spleen, but did not find 
them and, looking at the French passers-by, women, soldiers and children, 
he had to think about young people dying on the battlefield and wondered 
what could be the meaning of life: ‘“The more I saw, the more life seemed 
to me ugly and detestable...”’. Entering a place of entertainment, he finds 
some relief in looking at people of different classes being together in a real 
egalitarian spirit ““Which can only be found in democratic countries in 
which all people respect each other’’. 

Like Haykal, Dayf referred to the teaching of some of his professors 
to explain the political situation in Europe, for instance in S 89 (16-2-1917), 
in which he quotes the lecturer 1n social history M. Deny, to explain the dif- 
ference between Germans and French. His main interest evidently lay in 
psychological description, as was demonstrated in the story Hiya and his 
contributions on people in Paris, which always have an autobiographical 
touch, like Fatah (“‘Girl’’) in S 93 (12-3-1917) and the other items men- 
tioned. This was also demonstrated in a column, called Fuldn wa-fuldna 
(“A man and a woman’’), published in al-Suftir in April and May 1919 (S 
199, S 201, S 212). 

In November of 1919 Dayf, probably inspired by Taymir’s Mudhak- 
kirdti fi Baris, and certainly encouraged by the fact that the same Taymir 
was at that moment the editor of the review2°, tried his hand again at the 
love stories of an Egyptian with a beautiful girl from Nice and with a mar- 
ried woman, entitled Qabla |-ta°druf wa-ba‘dahu (“Before and after the 
meeting”’)2?, Although the man is attracted by the tender charm of the girl, 
he decides to court the married woman because of her money. 


28 See Oiseau, 72-74. 
29 See § 13-11-1919, 4-12-1919, 1-1-1920, 29-1-1920, 5-2-1920. 
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Mustafa “Abd al-R4ziq’s discovery of the self 


Mustafa °Abd al-Raziq (1885-1946), the well-known Azhari shaykh and 
later Minister of the Waqfs°, was one of the founders of al-Sufiir. In June 
1909 he had travelled to Europe for the first time to obtain his degree 1n Is- 
lamic studies in Paris first and from 1911 on in Lyons where he stayed until 
19143!. Before that time he lived, as he himself relates in his Mudhakkirat 
musdfir (‘Memoirs of a traveller’’)32, in the secure world of a Cairene aris- 
tocratic family, with a good traditional Azhar education, and it worried him 
very much to leave this safe environment. His report contains a lot of anec- 
dotal, often amusing details, which tell more about the Azhar student’s 
mentality than about France. So he was amazed by the fact that most Egyp- 
tian students shaved their beards and moustaches “‘so that they all seemed 
to have the same age”’ (p. 393). For him as an Azhari it would be shameful 
to do this, because ‘“‘he would be written on the list of the renegades’”’. He 
observes that French women are reproved by the Roman Catholic Church 
for their indecent dresses “‘showing their arms, shoulders, their backs and 
even the secret of their bosom” (p. 394) and notices that older people in Eu- 
rope behave like young people, “enjoying the pleasures of youth”’ (p. 395). 
In chapter 5 “Abd al-R4ziq starts his description of Paris with an anec- 
dote on a great scholar who, after having stayed in Egypt for a long time 
and returning to Paris, could not resist the impulse “‘to kiss the soil of lib- 
erty’’. Paris, he says, is a living being, “‘it is ’’°azim“‘ (’tremendous") with 
all the connotations you may give to this expression", and he quotes the 
poet Shawdi in saying that ‘Paris is like a noble horse (jawdd asil)” and 
continues: “‘it is a paradise where you will find all you wish, nourishment 


30 Mustafa b. Hasan b. Ahmad “Abd al-RAziq (1885-1946) was a specialist in Islamic 
law and a man of letters. After his stay in Europe and the presentation of his disser- 
tation on al-Imam al-Shafi‘i, he became secretary general of the Azhar board, 
inspector of the Islamic courts and professor of Islamic philosophy in the faculty of 
arts. In 1938 he was promoted minister of the Wagqfs and in 1945 Shaykh of the 
Azhar mosque. Taha Husayn called him an adib mugill (“‘a man of letters with a 
small production”’). Before he published his Mudhakkirdt musdfir (“Memoirs of a 
traveller’) which will be discussed here, he wrote another book about the French 
experience of a fictional Azhar shaykh, who stood for Muhammad “Abduh. This 
was published in al-Jdrida in 1914 under the title Safahdt min sifr al-haydah 
(‘‘Pages from the book of life”’), but has never been reprinted. (Zirikli, al-A°lam, 
7th impr. 1986, VII, 231; Khalil al-Shaykh, Siéirat Baris, 519). 

31 Khalil al-Shaykh, Stirat Baris, 519. 

32 Published in Haykal’s journal al-Siydsa, 31 July-27 October 1924, 11 August-18 
December 1925, 27 August-10 December 1926, and collected afterwards in “Ali 
“Abd al-Raziq: Min dthar Mustafa Abd al-Rdziq, Cairo, 1957, 387-460. 
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for the body and the soul, remedy for every disease, lust and love, culture 
and science, freedom in an unlimited order ... Paris is the capital of the 
world and if the other world had a capital, it would be Paris’ (p. 399). 

‘Abd al-R4ziq visits the Latin Quarter and, looking at the students 
coming from everywhere, he notices that the Japanese are the most devoted 
and the Romanic the most lazy students at the Sorbonne. Egyptian students 
are somewhere between the two kinds, but they are extremely well-dressed 
men about town. And he underlines how important it is that alumni of al- 
Azhar, of Dar al-CUlim and the School of Law, from which he found pupils 
in Lyons, Paris and Grenoble, can leave their country to see what happens 
elsewhere. In his opinion it is extremely important that the educational 
authorities should support them (as Cairo University did from the begin- 
ning). His visit to the Latin Quarter ends in the Jardin de Luxembourg, like 
many other Arab descriptions of Paris. 

In the next chapter a friend from Lyons invites him for a visit to the 
French countryside. There is a moment of embarrassment when Mustafa 
enters the car and remarks that a young French lady has joined his friend, 
but then he soothes his bad conscience with the saying: ‘One is a devil, 
two are two devils, three are an escort” (al-wdhid shaytdn, al-ithndan 
shaytanan, al-thalatha rakb" p. 402). Although the presence of the girl 
makes him a slightly nervous, he concentrates on the landscape and is de- 
lighted by the charm of the Saone valley in the surroundings of Lyons. But 
when she has left the escort to stay with her family, the car appears to be 
without fuel, and ©Abd al-Raziq remarks that now the devil has taken his 
part, because there is no rakb anymore. Together with his host he has to 
push the car up to the top of the hill from where it free-wheels to the next 
petrol pump. 

On his way back to Egypt on the ship from Marseilles, the author of 
Mudhakkirdat musGfir notes that those ships on which Egyptians travelled to 
Europe were products of European culture, and even the Egyptians on it be- 
haved like Europeans and rarely spoke Arabic. For Mustafa °Abd al-Raziq 
there is a painful moment at the arrival in Alexandria, when he changes his 
European clothes for his Azharite outfit in front of the young people with 
whom he was travelling: ‘“‘It seemed to me that I passed from one gener- 
ation to another” (p. 414). 

In a second journey to Europe, °Abd ar-Raziq visited Marseilles and 
passed to Lyons, where he discussed with an old lady a new way of walking 
quickly, by which young ladies showed the movements of their bodies and 
the quivering of their bottoms and shoulders - which offers a really amusing 
text about nothing (pp. 421-22). Next he went to Grenoble, where he visited 
an exhibition of electricity (al-fahm al-abyad) and attended a dance at 
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which he again made amusing observations (pp. 423-24). From there he 
travelled to Aix-les-Bains by bus, which leads him to express his 
astonishment about the roughness of most French bus drivers and train con- 
ductors, who drive like devils, which is illustrated by an accident on the 
road (pp. 427-28). In chapter 15 he is again in Paris, still the object of his 
highest admiration. Although this admiration is unshaken, he remarks that 
there is one thing you never will find in Paris: tranquillity. In London, on 
the contrary, he says, you will find a lot of it, and he takes the reader with 
him for a trip to the British metropolis (pp. 432-435). 

In ch. 17 his Azhari mentality is put to the test during a tea party with 
the wife of a friend: “I had grown up with a fear of afreets and women. 
Time changed our idea about afreets so that we feared them only occasion- 
ally (...) but women, I am still afraid of them, as man fears all secrets in the 
world which are covered.” (p. 435). At the tea party he sublimates his fear 
of women by accentuating the unity of high physical, moral and intellectual 
qualities of his French hostesses. At the party he is also introduced to a 
French physician, who is well acquainted with some Egyptian colleagues 
and quotes some favourable remarks of the philosopher Henri Bergson on 
Mansir Fahmi, one of the editors of al-Suftir. Fahmi had stayed in France 
between 1908 and 1913 and had dared to present at the Sorbonne a critical 
thesis on the position of women in Islam which brought him in serious con- 
flict with the Egyptian University authorities?3. He was prevented from 
teaching at the University until 1920. Mustafa °Abd al-Raziq did not know 
at that moment that Fahmi had problems, and he expressed his pride about 
the European recognition of Fahmi’s talent. Later on, when he published his 
Mudhakkirat musdfir, he spoke up for Fahmi, calling him ‘‘cause of pride 
and glory for Egypt’ (p. 437). In ch. 18 he discusses the financial problems 
of Egyptians going to Europe. Mostly, he says, you see Egyptians going to 
Europe for two or three months, having spent all their money in the first 
month, then, in order to continue their expensive way of life, they start 
borrowing right and left from their friends who have saved some money for 
the next day and then everybody is hard up. “If I had money”’, says a friend 
of his, ‘I would stay in this country my whole life”’ (p. 439). Here again the 
author starts praising the beauty of Parisian women who, of course, play an 
important role in the male wish to stay forever in France, and the reader 
will hear no more about the solutions the Egyptian students found for their 
financial problems abroad. 


33 See about the Mansi Fahmi affair: D.M. Reid, Cairo University and the making of 
modern Egypt, Cambridge, 1990, 65-67. 
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Mudhakkirdat musGfir ends with a description of the return to Egypt on 
an English ship bound for India. The anecdotal part concentrates on the Az- 
hari student who cannot communicate with any passenger, because every- 
body speaks English, until he is accosted by an elderly lady who speaks 
French and who teaches him the benefits of wine drinking. 

Thus far “Abd al-Raziq’s Mudhakkirdt. In al-Suftir no 55 he published 
a story —which certainly has autobiographical aspects— about a young 
Egyptian, named ©Abd al-°Alim, who 1s sent to Europe to obtain a doctorate 
“because the title of doctor has become much appreciated by us and the 
equivalent of the title of bey’. “Abd al-°Alim is somewhat apprehensive 
about this mission, “‘because women in Ddr al-Franja went unveiled on the 
street and people over there ate meat that was not slaughtered ritually.” All 
his male relatives and friends bring him to the ship in Port Said and there is 
a lot of weeping when the ship sails out. A French lady and her daughter 
Marguerite?4 pay attention to the lonely young student who, after a short 
hesitation on account of his fear of unveiled women accepts their company. 
Not knowing how to address a French lady, he calls her ““Mother’’, like 
traditional Egyptians do to an elderly lady. The French lady is shocked by 
what seems insolent to her, but another, more Europeanised Egyptian ex- 
plains to her that the young man tried to express his respect. In the follow- 
ing days °Abd al-°Alim starts to court the daughter and when the ship 
arrives in Marseilles, there is again a lot of weeping. 


To conclude 


The young Egyptians who went to France, published their experiences 
afterwards in reformist reviews like al-Suftir and al-Siydsa, and became 
leading men in their country, did, of course, not tell us all their experiences, 
but only those which they thought to be interesting to their reading public 
and not harmful for their own reputation. They all notice the freedom of 
speech in France, the spirit of democracy, and the liberty of French women, 
and they expose in a romantic manner their personal contacts with them and 
the psychological effects these contacts provoked in the hearts of the young 
Egyptians. 


34 This name seems to have been very popular among Arab wniters of the time, may 
be by their readings of French literature, like Alexandre Dumas Pére’s La Dame 
aux Camélias, whose main character was named Marguerite and which has been 
published in Arabic translation in al-Sufir in 1916. 
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In the editorial board of al-Suftir Taha Husayn was certainly an in- 
spiring factor during his short return to Cairo in the autumn of 1915. From 
then on, France and especially Paris, was a regular topic on the pages of the 
magazine. Ahmad Dayf stands out in his attempts at writing a love story be- 
tween a French girl and an Egyptian, in a psychological manner; he was the 
one also who identified with French people, by treating the suffering of the 
devastating war. Haykal, certainly deeply influenced by his socio-historical 
studies, referred to his stay in France most clearly in his candid report on 
his first meeting with a woman in a train compartment and his letter to 
CAtiyya, in which he referred to his struggle between love for his country 
and love for a girl from the New World and her country. Mustafa °Abd al- 
Raziq treated the subject in a more sophisticated and amusing way in the 
twenties. The interesting point is his own presence as an Azhar shaykh con- 
trasting so sharply with the Europeans he met, undoubtly inspired by earlier 
exemples in the 19th century. When °Abd al-Raziq published his reminis- 
cences, dating from 1909 to 1913, Muhammad Taymir had already written 
his Parisian reminiscences in Mudhakkirdti fi Bdris3> which, with all its 
detachedness, corresponded in its last part (Huwa wa-hiya) with a deeply 
felt love experience and the experience of loneliness, which was common to 
so many students far from home in the great capital. 

Later on, in the writings of Tawfiq al-Hakim3®, Suhayl Idris and 
others, this theme was developed again and again as the symbol of the con- 
trast between east and west, the theme of impossible love. 


35‘ First published in a/-Sufiir 1919 n. 191-203, later on in his Mu ‘allafat 1. Wamid al- 
rah, 379-427. 

36 See for example Tawfiq al-Hakim, “Usfir min al-Sharq (1938); Suhayl Idris, al- 
Hayy al-Latini (1954); for comparable experiences in other European countries: 
Shakib al-Jabiri’s Qadar yalhii (1930), Yahya Haqqi’s often discussed Qindil Umm 
Hashim (1943), al-Tayyib Salih’s Mawsim al-Hijra ila l-Shamdl (1968). 
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Contemporary Muslim fundamentalists complain about the Western ghazw 
al-fikri (intellectual invasion) in the abode of Islam. In their view this inva- 
sion includes the introduction of modern social sciences. In defying the 
claim of modern Western science to universal validity, they assert their own 
claim to simultaneously de-Westernize knowledge and to Islamize scientific 
thought. The focus of this paper is to inquire into the substance of this am- 
bitious agenda and to deal with its implications on social sciences. The Is- 
lamization-programme is based on an Islamic dismissal of the European 
project of modernity and of its principle of subjectivity. In regard to social 
science, the de-Westernization of knowledge envisaged by Muslim funda- 
mentalists ought to result in the establishment of an authentic Islamic socio- 


logy. 


The acclaimed sociologist Max Weber, even if not a historian of science, 
believed that science “‘in its state of development which we acknowledge as 
the valid standard’’! exists in no cultural area other than the Occident. Nor 


* — Acknowledgement: This paper is based on my research conducted at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences/The Fundamentalism Project, with funds of the Mac- 
Arthur Foundation. The grant provided by the Fundamentalism Project included 
funds for research work in Cairo from which this paper has greatly benefited. I am 
also grateful to the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Research Coun- 
cil)/Bonn for providing a grant for covering the air-fare to Washington to attend the 
thematic session “Religion and Politics’ at the 85th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association/Washington, D.C. at which this paper was delivered 
on August 12, 1990. Denise R. Byrnes kindly copy-edited the final version of the 
paper. 

] Max Weber, Soziologie. Weltgeschichtliche Analysen. Politik, ed. Johannes 
Winckelmann (Stuttgart, Kroner-Verlag, 1964), p. 340. 
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was Max Weber himself a scientist, even though he made great efforts to 
establish the bases for objective knowledge in sociology, albeit on interpre- 
tative rather than quantitative grounds. Weber made these efforts along the 
lines of the modern understanding of objectivity in the sciences. 

The Weberian concept of occidental rationality rests on the modern 
understanding of science as developed in Europe since the 17th century”. 
His sociology continues the European 19th-century tradition to establish so- 
cial sciences in terms of objective knowledge. The ‘‘disenchantment of the 
world” (Entzauberung der Welt) is a significant highlight of this Weberian 
endeavour. Most historians of science share Weber’s view that moder 
science has provided the greatest contribution to the emergence of the mod- 
ern world-view/Weltbild?. 

Contemporary Muslim fundamentalists contest this secular knowledge 
and the world-view based on it. In their revolt against the Western secular 
concept of knowledge Muslim fundamentalists do not stand alone. Some 
distinguished Western scholars, such as Daniel Bell and Richard Falk>, en- 
visage restoring “‘the religious” as opposed to the Weberian ‘‘disenchant- 
ment’’, when they resort to the meaning of religion in whatever conceived 
post-modern sense. With the critique of secularity aside, one cannot escape 
the observation that the Weberian concept of rationality and the concomi- 
tant quest for scientific objectivity related to it are the grounds on which 
most of the various schools of current social sciences operate and develop 
their framework. 

The claim of Jslamization of the sciences® to be dealt with in this 
paper is directed against these common grounds. Muslim fundamentalist 


2 For more details see the decisive work by Edgar Zilsel, Die sozialen Urspriinge der 
neuzeitlichen Wissenschaft, 2nd edition (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1985), pp. 
49 ff., 66 ff. The Harvard historian of science, Everett Mendelsohn, credits the 
work of Zilsel (1891-1944) in the following manner: ‘‘Zilsel’s sophisticated ... 
studies of the social bases of the cognitive and epistemological styles of early mod- 
em science are only now being given the recognition they deserve’’. E. Mendel- 
sohn et al., The Production of Scientific Knowledge (Boston: Reidel Publ. Co., 
1977), p. 8. 

3 Max Weber, Soziologie, p. 103, also p. 317 and p. 338. 

4 Franz Borkenau, Der Ubergang vom feudalen zum biirgerlichen Weltbild, origin- 
ally published in Paris (in German) in 1934; reprint (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschft, 1980), pp. 15-96, see also p. VIII. 

5 Daniel Bell, The Winding Passage (New York: Basic Books, 1980), in particular 
the essays “Beyond Modernism’’, pp. 275 ff. and ‘““The Return of the Sacred. The 
Argument on the Future of Religion”, pp. 324 ff. See also Richard Falk, “Religion 
and Politics: Verging on the Postmodern”, in: Alternatives, 13:3 (1988), pp. 379- 
394). 
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scholars denounce the prevailing standards as an ‘epistemological im- 
perialism of the West’, while they attempt to introduce an alternative Is- 
lamic concept for the social sciences. We encounter this claim at the top of 
the agenda of current Muslim fundamentalist social scientists. 

The observation that Islamic fundamentalism is a social and political 
phenomenon related to a revolt of mostly half-modernized Muslim intellec- 
tuals -at times referred to as Lumpen-intelligentsia- against the modern age, 
is not completely wrong. It is true that social uprooting and political opposi- 
tion are the foremost constraints underlying the political activism of current 
fundamentalists. However, one should not overlook the fact that Islamic 
fundamentalism is not reducible to political activism. It also includes the ef- 
forts of some, more or less, serious Muslim fundamentalist intellectuals 
who devise concepts alternative to those prevailing in international scholar- 
ship in order to establish a new authentic Islamic world-view. Social 
sciences lie at the hub of these scholarly fundamentalist concerns. Muslim 
fundamentalists view the prevailing methods and concepts in the contem- 
porary Westernpredominated social sciences not only as being “imade- 
quate”’ (qdsira) for interpreting Islamic societies, but foremost, for being 
““inimical’’ (muddiya) to Islam’. For this reason, they target the replace- 
ment of these social sciences with authentic Islamic disciplines based on the 
“Islamic doctrine” (Cagida Isldmiyya)®. Inasmuch as current social sciences 
are rejected for being Western, the effort endorsed by these fundamentalists 
is defined as an endeavour aimed at the “‘de-Westernization of know- 
ledge’”? in the pursuit of an Islamization of sciences. 

In singling out the social-scientific theory and methodology, the focus 
of this essay is to explain the fundamentalist granddesign of the de-Wes- 
ternization of social sciences. This essay aims at contrasting these Islamic 
efforts with the established secular project of modernity on which modern 
sciences rest. In view of the fact that the Weberian “disenchantment of the 
world”’ is one of the significant results of the European project of cultural 
modernity, as conceptually reconstructed in the recent work of Habermas, 
the addressed fundamentalist efforts are clearly a defensive-cultural res- 
ponse. What is at issue is a self-assertive response to the challenge that Eu- 


6 The International Institute of Islamic Thought, ed. Toward Islamization of Discipli- 
nes (Herndon/Virginia: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1989). 

7 Ziauddin Sardar, Islamic Futures. The Shape of Ideas to Come (London: Mansell, 
1985), pp. 85 ff. 

8 ‘Adel Husayn, Nahwa fikr “Arabi jadid (Cairo: Dar al-Mustagbal al-“Arabi, 1985), 
p. 6. 

9 Ibid., p. 30. 
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ropean cultural modernity is hurling at Islam, thus engendering a crisis of 
this cultural system!°. This is the cultural and socio-historical context of the 
programme of Islamization of knowledge which is conceived of as a re- 
sponse to the secular concept of knowledge underlying modern sciences. 


Il 


Basically, the “disenchantment of the world’ rests on establishing objectiv- 
ity in our knowledge about nature and society. This results, as Weber states, 
in the supersession of the religious view by a subjective one!!. Thus, oc- 
cidental rationalism has ‘‘led in Europe to a disintegration of religious 
world-views that issued in a secular culture’’!2. It has also smoothed the 
way for a “‘reflective treatment of traditions that have lost their quasi-natu- 
ral status”’!3. The view of the world, according to the Cartesian way, as an 
objective entity, corresponds with the discovery of man of his own capa- 
bility to establish human knowledge about the objective world. Man acts as 
a res cogitans - a thinking substance able to discover the objective world. 
Unlike Habermas, who overemphasizes the position of Hegel in his expla- 
nation of modernity, I think that modernity, as an epistemology, rests on 
Descartes’ res cogitans. The principle of subjectivity, in its form of self- 
consciousness, determines, ever since that realization, all aspects of modern 
culture, in particular modern knowledge. Viewed from this angle, the effort 
to de-Westernize knowledge, as pursued by Muslim fundamentalists, can be 
interpreted as a revolt against Cartesianism. The knowledge of man, as 
perceived by Descartes, stems from the doubt from which certain human 
knowledge of the objective world grows. The cogito ergo sum, i.e. human 
self-consciousness, enters upon doubt and helps establish certainty on the 
grounds of abstract subjectivism. Cartesianism helps man to realize an 
awareness of himself as res cogitans. In epistemological terms, this is the 
principle of subjectivity which establishes the foundation for the shift from 
the religious view of the world to the modern world-view/Weltbild'‘. 


10 S.MN. al-Attas, Islam, Secularism and the Philosophy of the Future (London: 
Mansell, 1985), pp. 127 ff. 

11 See B. Tibi, The Crisis of Modern Islam (Salt Lake City: Utah University Press, 
1988). 

12. Max Weber, Soziologie, p. 103. 

13. Jurgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse of Modernity, tr. Frederick G. Law- 
rence (Cambridge/MA: M.LT. Press, 1987), p. 1. 

14 Ibid, p. 2. 
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Not surprisingly, Muslim intellectual fundamentalists are fully in ac- 
cord with Bernard Lewis’!> assessment that in modern times, the greater 
threat to Islam is no longer merely military or political. It is rather the threat 
related to modern knowledge, as just described. The contemporary Muslim 
fundamentalist al-Attas acknowledges this threat quite frankly: 


Today’s challenge posed by Western civilization ... is the challenge of 
knowledge ... which is productive of ... scepticism, which has elevated 
doubt and conjecture to the ’scientific’ rank in methodology!®. 


The Cartesian methodological principle of doubt and conjecture is a threat 
to religious belief and it deprives Muslims of their certainty. To al-Attas, 
the solution is the “‘de-Westernization of knowledge’. Another prominent 
Muslim fundamentalist, Ziauddin Sardar, denounces “the epistemological 
imperialism”’!’ of the West and pleads for an “Islamic epistemology”’ 
which he determines as an alternative to Cartesianism. 

In short, intellectual fundamentalists want to reverse the “‘disenchant- 
ment of the world” in denying doubt and conjecture as methodological 
scientific rules. The major achievement of cultural modernity, as portrayed 
by Habermas in the following statement, 1s no longer acceptable to them: 


... in establishing the principle of subjectivity ... religious faith became 
reflective; the world of the divine was changed in the solitude of sub- 
jectivity into something posited by ourselves ... In modernity, therefor 
religious life, state, and society, as well as science, morality and art 
are transformed into just so many embodiments of the principle of 
subjectivity !®. 


The dilemma of Muslim fundamentalists who embark on de-Westernization 
of knowledge in particular and of the world of Islam in general is that they 
are not traditionalists, but rather modernists. They want to implement mo- 
dernity as a tool while refusing its logic: the principle of subjectivity, as 
based on human reason and on the capabilities of man. Against Western 


15 See René Descartes, Discours de la Méthode (1637) and the chapter on Descartes 
as ‘‘the founder of the modem view of the world” by Borkenau, Der Ubergang, pp. 
268-383, 1n particular p. 309. 
16 Bernard Lewis, The Muslim Discovery of Europe (New York, W.W. Norton & Co., 
1982), chapter “Science and Technology’”’, pp. 221-238. 
17 S.MN. al-Attas, Jslam, Secularism, p. 127. 
18  Ziauddin Sardar, /slamic Futures, p. 85. 
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knowledge, as based on this principle, the already quoted fundamentalist al- 
Attas makes the point: 


The holy Qur’an is the complete and final revelation ... and there is no 
other knowledge - except based upon and pointing to it - that can 
guide and save man!?. 


Another Muslim fundamentalist, Husain Sadr, determines knowledge in 
Islam as utterly opposed to the Western understanding of it, and argues: 


The pursuit of knowledge in Islam is not an end in itself; it is only a 
means of acquiring an understanding of God and solving the problems 
of the Muslim community ... Reason and the pursuit of knowledge has 
a very important place in Islamic society but it is subservient to 
Qur’anic values and ethics. In this framework reason and revelation 
go hand in hand. Modern science, on the other hand, considers reason 
to be supreme2®. 


In this effort aimed at reversing the ‘disenchantment of the world’ while 
subordinating human reason to divine tradition the cosmological world- 
view is restored and the reflective treatments of religious traditions are dis- 
missed by Muslim intellectual fundamentalists. The de-Westernized 
sciences are, then, no longer based on the principle of abstract subjectivity, 
i.e. on the view that man is able to establish human knowledge of the objec- 
tive world, and to subject the discovered nature in the pursuit of the satis- 
faction of human needs. Unlike Western science, the Islamized sciences are 
subordinated to religious traditions and they do not permit reflective treat- 
ment of the latter. In the view of the fundamentalist Ismail al-Faruqi “‘the 
problem of the progress of science in Islamic society is not how far can that 
society liberate itself from the clutches of its religion, but how more truly 
Islamic can it make its educational programme’”!. 

This is the framework of the Islamization-programme that prescribes 
that sciences have to be de-Westernized methodologically. The intriguing 
question now is: How do Muslim fundamentalist social scientists apply this 
frame of reference to sociological analysis? 


19 — Jiirgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse, pp. 17-18. 

20 S.M.N. al-Attas, Islam, Secularism, p. 138. 

21 Husain Sadr, “Science and Islam: Is there a Conflict?”’, in: The Touch of Midas. 
Science, Values and Environment in Islam and the West, ed. Ziauddin Sardar 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1984), pp. 22-23. 
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HI 


In the introductory section to this paper the dismissal of Western social 
sciences by Muslim fundamentalists as gdsira/insufficient and mu°ddiya/in- 
imical was stated. The negative identification referred to can be found in a 
paper by the most influential Egyptian fundamentalist writer and sociologist 
Adel Husain. His thesis was presented at an important pan-Arab sociologi- 
cal congress and it later appeared in a widely published collection of essays 
by Husain22. His criticism is equally methodological and political in its na- 
ture. Conceptually, in Husain’s paper Western sociology is considered to be 
an insufficient tool for the analysis of Arab-Muslim societies. Politically it 
is viewed to be inimical. This negative portrait of Western sociology con- 
cludes that Arab Muslims need their own sociology, or more precisely, an 
Islamized sociology based on de-Westernization of knowledge. The con- 
tribution of Adel Husain is equally significant and representative to the ex- 
tent of being worthy of more detailed discussion. The focus is the reference 
to sociology, as a case in point, for shedding light in a more general manner 
on the formula of Islamization as a claim to de-Wester-nization. 

Husain is aware of the complementary aspects of the secular concept 
of knowledge, on which modern sociology rests, and of the modern world- 
view, as based on a scientific view of the world related to modern physics. 
Both have evolved in modern Europe. Consequential to this awareness is 
Husain’s effort to target the subordination of knowledge to the religious 
Cagida (doctrine) and the uncoupling of social sciences from natural 
sciences. Any science which cannot be subjected to religious belief, and 
which cannot be freed from the physics-related view of the world, is in the 
view of Husain “malin wa-lda hdjata land bihi’’ that is: “‘to be condemned, 
we have no need for it”23. This proclamation aside, Husain is obviously 
aware of some modern scholarly approaches based on the anthropology of 
knowledge. Husain views the Western contention that the European under- 
standing of science is the only valid one, as quoted at the outset of this ar- 
ticle, as a Western belief24. In a similar vein, he dismisses the Western 


22  Isma’il R. al-Faruqi, “Science and Traditional Values in Islamic Society”, in: 
Zygon, vol. 2 (1969), pp. 231-246, here p. 241. 

23 “Adel Husayn, Nahwa fikr “Arabi, pp. 11-37. Husain started his career as a member 
of the totalitarian underground group Misr al-Fatdt (Young Egypt), and then con- 
verted to Marxism before he achieved his “retum to Islam’’. In a recent interview 
with Husain published in the fundamentalist journal Liwd’ al-Islam, September 15, 
1989, Husain describes his intellectual development as ‘Min zaldm al-shuyii‘iyya 
ilé nir al-Islam/From the Darkness of Communism to the Light of Islam”’, ibid., 
pp. 12-15. 
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claim of science to universality and confronts it with the Islamic adverse 
claim to an authentically Islamic science. Thus, Western science “‘rests on 
the knowledge of the people of the West as related to their own societies ... 
We note this to deprive Western social sciences of their claim to universal 
validity’”°. 

As known, the recently established anthropology of knowledge dis- 
tances itself from Robert Merton’s distinction between ’science’ and *be- 
lief’. Adherents of this new approach consider Merton’s distinction to be 
“no longer valid’’26, A prominent sociologist, Professor Wolf Lepenies of 
Berlin’s Institute for Advanced Study, contends “one might, quite on the 
contrary, define it as one of the aims of the anthropology of knowledge to 
analyse scientific knowledge as a specific kind of belief which is only part 
of the larger belief system of a given culture’’2’. However, in a note 
Lepenies: makes the point clear that this statement “‘does not imply any 
judgement about the truth-value of scientific knowledge’’2®. Despite this re- 
striction, the implications of this relativism strike me as serious. If the pro- 
ject of modernity, as based on the principle of subjectivity, is denied being 
the universal platform for a rational discourse to be shared by all humanity, 
the result would be to cement cultural fragmentation. If this denial, as based 
on cultural relativism, were to become the general principle, then it would 
become difficult for people of different cultures to communicate their 
*sciences’ to one another, insofar as their findings would be downgraded to 
cultural beliefs only valid to each of them. Then, we may have an Islamic, a 
Hindu or a Buddhist sociology, but not any general scholarly framework 
shared by culturally divergent scholars. 

On the other hand, I am aware of the limitations of the claim of the 
project of modernity to universality. An insight into these limitations may 
help understand the revolt of Muslim fundamentalists against European 
modernity. My inquiry into the programme of Islamization as a claim to de- 
Westernization, and thus, as a radically opposed view to that of the Euro- 
pean project of modernity, is not aimed at denouncing this programme, 
despite my radically diverging position. As a social scientist I am rather in- 
clined to study this programme and the claims related to it to establish a 


24 “Adel Husayn, Nahwa fikr “Arabi, p. 16. 

25 Ibid., p. 23. 

26 = Ibid., pp. 17 f. 

27 Wolf Lepenies, “Anthropological Perspectives in the Sociology of Science”’, in: 
Everett Mendelsohn and Yehuda Elkana, eds., Sciences and Cultures (London, Rei- 
del Publ. Co., 1981), pp. 245-261, here p. 256. 

28 = Ibid. p. 256. 
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better understanding of the constraints underlying it. A further discussion of 
the view of Adel Husain promises to be helpful in this endeavour. 

In pursuit of this inquiry it strikes me as important to figure out the 
major points in the Muslim fundamentalist understanding of modernity. 
The following statement of Husain sheds some light on the Islamic fun- 
damentalist perception of European modernity: 


It is understandable when people of the West praise their historical 
periods of Renaissance and of Enlightenment, for these periods are in 
fact a progress in their own history. But why should we act in a simi- 
lar way and why should we accept these achievements as an indication 
of a global Renaissance and of an international Enlightenment? Given 
that our people have been the very victims of these developments, 
then why should we appreciate them??? 


In my view, the question posed by Husain, as quoted, equally reveals and 
conceals. It also continues the confusion that can be found among leading 
Western sociologists in their dealing with modernity. To make my point 
clear, I need to clarify a basic historical and conceptual distinction between 
two different, even if intrinsically interrelated phenomena: the cultural pro- 
ject of modernity, and the institutional dimension in the globalization pro- 
cesses of modernity. Habermas restricts his dealing with modernity in a 
typical eurocentric manner to the cultural meaning of this phenomenon?2. 
Another distinguished sociologist, Anthony Giddens, restricts his analysis 
of modernity and_of its globalization to studying its institutional dimension, 
even though he concedes “‘that a coherent epistemology is possible - and 
that a generalizable knowledge about social life and patterns of social develop- 
ment can be achieved. But I want to take a different tack’’3!. In their work, 
Habermas and Giddens single out only one aspect, be it the cultural or the 
institutional dimension of modernity, and focus exclusively on it. Neither of 
them relates these dimensions to one another. 

Unlike Habermas and Giddens, the Arab-Islamic fundamentalist Hu- 
sain refers to both and confuses the cultural and the institutional dimension 
of modernity. In fact, cultural modernity has been an emancipatory project 
which has resulted in the liberation of mankind from oppressive traditions 
and from their quasi-natural religious status. On the other hand, globalized 
institutional modernity has been an instrument of power to establish West- 


29 Ibid, p. 259. 
30 “Adil Husayn, Nahwa fikr “Arabi, p. 24. 
31  Jiirgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse, p. 2. 
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ern dominance over the rest of the world. We encounter both dimensions in 
Western social science: the function of liberation and the contrary one of 
being an instrument which serves to establish global rule. Husain mixes 
both functions and he reduces all Western sociology to ‘‘a plan to establish 
Western dominance over the world system ... All schools of thought in 
Western social sciences are a belief which serves as a tool for legitimizing 
Western imperialism and for establishing its rule’’>2. Husain refers not only 
to the anthropology of knowledge to determine Western sociology as a be- 
lief and to deny its claim to universality. He also refers to the sociology of 
knowledge to disclose the social function of Western scholarship in estab- 
lishing the system of Western hegemony: 


Current Western sociological theories are not only ignorant about our 
environment and about its historical background. They are, moreover, 
inimical theories which, in the best cases, look down on us. The worst 
we can do is to adopt them, which would be tantamount to subjecting 
ourselves to the disdain these theories treat us with>?. 


Husain draws on a variety of new approaches to support his plea for Isla- 
mization of social sciences as a claim to de-Westernization. As already 
shown, this variety ranges from the anthropology and the sociology of 
knowledge to the recent theories of self-reliance and of uncoupling from the 
world sys-tem in development studies. In applying these theories to social 
science analysis, Husain contends that Arab Muslims need their own socio- 
logy to enable themselves to deal properly with the problems of depend- 
ency and autonomy. “‘Modern social sciences are nothing else than the 
export of intellectual dependency to us in the guise of Western social the- 
ories”’34, Husain’s alternative is “‘to establish autonomous sociological 


32 Anthony Giddens, 7he Consequences of Modernity (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1990), p. 2. An effort to combine both dimensions is done by Bassam Tibi, 
Islamischer Fundamentalismus, moderne Wissenschaft und Technologie (Frankfurt 
/M.: Suhrkamp, 1992) See also B. Tibi, The Worldview of Sunni Arab Fundamen- 
talists: Attitudes toward Modem Science and Technologie, in: Fundamentalisms 
and Society, eds. M. Marty and S. Appleby (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1992) pp. 73-102. 

33. “Adil Husayn, Nahwa fikr ‘Arabi, p. 23. The fundamentalist sociologist Husain has 
a point here. It is true that some Wester sociologists do not have inhibitions to put 
their knowledge at the service of Westem rule in non-Westem parts of the world. 
For a critical discussion of this issue see Irene L. Gendzier, Managing Political 
Change. Social Scientists and the Third World (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 
1985), in particular pp. 56 ff . However, one must beware of confusing these rather 
unscholarly services and the emancipatory cultural project of modemity. 
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schools of thought, which precisely means Arab Islamic ones’°. Again 
drawing on the major assumptions of the anthropology of knowledge, Hu- 
sain states that we are encountering “‘two radically divergent beliefs each of 
which has its own decisive impact on forming the methodology needed in 
each case’’6, Unlike the Western belief underlying Western sociology, the 
Islamic belief is professedly attached “‘to our prevailing doctrine and to its 
Islamic substance’’?’. Islamic sociology conceived of in this manner leaves 
no opening to making religion and tradition reflective and is, thus, a lapse 
behind the standards achieved by the cultural project of modernity. 

The approach of the Islamization of sociological knowledge as a claim 
to de-Westernization remains too general. Husain tries later to illustrate his 
approach in a lengthy essay on the socio-historical constraints of democ- 
racy, in which he seeks to provide a culturally specific sociological analysis 
of democracy in Arab-Muslim societies. The problem which Husain evades 
is that democracy is a modern phenomenon which originated in modern in- 
dustrial societies. The term ’democracy’ does not even exist in Arabic. Hu- 
sain continues to use the Arabized form of the term, démdqrdtiyya. As a 
sociologist, he fails to realize that not only the cultural but also the structur- 
al requirements?® which underlie democracy are missing in the ‘“World of 
Arab Islam’’. Islamization as a claim to de-Westernization proves to be a 
concealing formula for the illstructured responses of contemporary Mus- 
lims to the challenges of modernity. In my analysis of ‘“The Crisis of Mod- 
ern Islam’? I have coined the term ‘“‘Defensive-Culture” for charac- 
terizing these responses. Sociological analysis ought to help people cope 
with social change. Islamized sociology is an obstacle to Muslims to ac- 


34 Ibid, p. 26. 
35 Ibid., p. 29. 


36 ~—sIbid., p. 30. 
37 = Ibid., p. 31. 
38 ~—Ibid., p. 33. 


39 On this see my paper “‘al-Bina’ al-iqtisadi wa-’|-ijtima i li-’|-d€moqratiyya/The 
socio-economic, structural underpinning of democracy’”’, delivered at the pan-Arab 
conference Crisis of Democracy in the Arab East (Limassol, November 1983) and 
published in the Proceedings of that Conference: Azmat al-démégqratiyya fi 'l- 
Watan al-“Arabi, ed. Centre for Arab Unity Studies (Beirut: Markaz Dirdsat al- 
Wahda al-“Arabiyya, 1984), pp. 73-87. See my report on that conference published 
in German in: Orient, vol. 25:4 (1984), pp. 473-483. On the lack of democratiza- 
tion in the Arab World see Bassam Tibi, Zwischen islamischem Erbe und kulturel- 
ler Emeuerung: Die Chancen der Demokratisierung im Nahen Osten nach dem 
Golfkneg, in: Die Chancen der Freiheit. Grundprobleme der Demokratie. Fest- 
schnift fiir Professor Iring Fetscher, ed. Herfried Miinkler (Miinchen: Piper Verlag, 
1992), pp. 199-223. 
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commodate social change*? inasmuch as its adherents seldom succeed in 
surpassing their defensive-cultural responses. 


40 B. Tibi, The Crisis of Modern Islam (full reference in note 11 above). 
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Jacques Waardenburg, “‘Muslim Studies of Other Religions: The Medieval 
Period”’ 


Among the sources of our knowledge of Muslim ideas of other religions are de- 
scriptive texts (historical works, travel accounts, literary texts), works on the 
status of non-Muslims in Islamic territories, polemical treatises and (rarely) works 
of a more conciliatory and irenical character. After a general survey of these 
sources, four scholars from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries are studied in 
more detail: Ibn Hazm, al-Birini, al-Shahrastani and Abd 1-Ma‘ali. 


Mercedes Garcia-Arenal, ‘“‘Moriscos and Indians: A Comparative Ap- 
proach”’ 


The war of Castile against Granada, culminating in its conquest in 1492, served as 
a model for the “‘spiritual conquest’’ of New Spain. The article shows that the ide- 
ology of the Reconquista was a main factor in the colonization and Christianiza- 
tion of America. Utopian expectations of winning over Moriscos as well as 
Indians to Christianity were not fulfilled: in the course of the sixteenth century, 
Counter-Reformation prevailed. 


Gerard Wiegers, “‘A Life between Europe and the Maghrib: The Writings 
and Travels of Ahmad b. Qasim al-Hajari al-Andalusi (born c. 977/1569-70)” 


Coming from Spain’s Morisco minority Ahmad b.Qasim ibn Ahmad ibn al-faqih 
Qasim ibn al-shaykh al-Huajari al-Andalusi was raised as a crypto-Muslim. In 
1599 he secretly escaped from Spain and became secretary and Spanish inter- 
preter to the Morocccan Sultan Mawlay Zaydan. In 1611 he set out on a journey 
to France to promote the interest of Moriscos robbed aboard French ships after 
their expulsion from Spain. This journey brought him in 1613 to the Low Coun- 
tries as well. In the present article life and writings of Ahmad b. Qasim are stu- 
died. 


C.G. Brouwer, “Die Madagaskar-Connection: Hollandische Beitrage zur 
Erforschung der jemenitischen Sklavengeschichte”’ 


The study of slavery in the Yemen should not depend only on Middle-Eastern 
sources. Much can be found in European travel accounts, log-books, consular re- 
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ports, lists of products, etc. The archives of the Dutch V.O.C. (United East India 
Company) are a particularly important source. In the article the period of 1614 to 
1630 is investigated in some detail; it gives an indication of the extent of the im- 
portation of slaves, especially from Madagascar and East Africa, into the Yemen. 
Further study of these archives, extending to the mid-eighteenth century, is certain 
to yield a rich harvest in this respect. 


Rotraud Wielandt, “‘Fransis Fath Allah Marrashs Zugang zum Gedankengut 
der Aufklarung und der franzésischen Revolution”’ 


Fransis Fath Allah Marrash (1836-73) was a Christian Syrian poet and prose 
writer who played an important role in the Nahd or cultural ““Renaissance’”’ in the 
Arab world. His championship of philosophical and political concepts derived 
from those of the European Enlightenment and the French Revolution, especially 
the idea of /urriyya (“‘Liberty/Freedom’’), is studied, in particular from his alle- 
gorical tale entitled Ghdbat al-hagq (“The Forest of Truth’). It turns out that 
these concepts, as borrowed by Marrash, are coloured to a considerable degree by 
his own cultural and religious background. 


Ed de Moor, “‘Egyptian Love in a Cold Climate: Egyptian Students in Paris 
at the Beginning of the 20th Century” 


For many students, journalists and fouristes lettrés from Egypt at the beginning of 
this century, France (and particularly Paris) proved to be irresistibly attractive. 
Several students who were to play leading roles in the cultural history of Egypt 
visited France and wrote down their experiences (among which love was not the 
least important one). The article deals in some detail with the relevant wnitings of 
Taha Husayn, Muhammad Haykal, Ahmad Dayf and Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq. 


Bassam Tibi, “‘Islamization as a Claim to De-Westernization: Islamic Fun- 
damentalism and the Challenge of Cultural Modernity”’ 


Contemporary Muslim fundamentalists, among them S. al-Attas, Ziauddin Sardar, 
Husayn Sadr and ‘Adel Husayn, see the introduction of the modern social 
sciences in the abode of Islam as a form of Western “‘intellectual invasion’’. They 
claim that there ought to be a de-Westernized and Islamicized scientific thought, 
resulting in an authentic Islamic sociology. The article investigates the substance 
of this ambitious programme and the implications for the social sciences and for 
discoursive interaction among divergent cultures. 
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DE VERLEIDING VAN DE OVERVLOED 
Reflecties op de eigenheid van de cultuurgeschiedenis. Onder 
redactie van Rik Sanders, Bas Mesters, Reinier Kramer en 
Margreet Windhorst. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1991. 116 pp. 
(Balans en Perspectief van de Nederlandse cultuurgeschiedenis) 
ISBN: 90-5183-268-0 Hfl. 19,75/US- 10.- 
'Het gaat goed met de cultuurgeschiedenis. Zo goed zelfs dat 
zij aan haar eigen succes ten gronde dreigt te gaan’, zo valt te 
lezen in een van de artikelen die in dit boek zijn opgenomen. 
De cultuurgeschiedenis mag zich verheugen in een ongekende 
populariteit, die in schril contrast staat met de moeilijkheid een 
duidelijke omschrijving te geven van wat het vak eigenlijk is. 
In deze bundel, die de afsluiting vormt van het congres Balans 
en Perspectief van de Nederlandse _ cultuurgeschiedenis, 
presenteren zes hoogleraren hun interpretaties. A.Th. van 
Deursen en Philippe Perrot benaderen de cultuur geschiedenis 
vanuit de praktijk. Hun bijdragen tonen de diversiteit van deze 
‘discipline’. Willem Frijhoff, Klaas van Berkel, Keith Thomas 
en Alain Corbin testen in hun essays de schokbestendigheid 
van de cultuurgeschiedenis. Zij trachten te achterhalen waarin 
de eigenheid ligt van dit vak dat-op het congres zelfs werd 
afgeschilderd als een 'veelkoppig monster’. 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF YUGOSLAVIA 

Edited by Martin van den Heuvel and Jan G. Siccama. 
Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 218 pp. (Yearbook of European 
Studies 5) 

ISBN: 90-5183-349-0 Bound Hfl. 100,-/US-$ 50.- 
ISBN: 90-5183-353-9 Paper Hfl. 35,-/US-$ 17.50 
Contents: Ivo Banac: The origins and development of the 
concept of Yugoslavia (till 1945). Geert van  Dartel: 
Nationalities and religion in Yugoslavia. Paul Shoup: Titoism 
and the national question in Yugoslavia: a reassessment. 
Pedrag Simic: Civil war in Yugoslavia the roots of 
disintegration. Wim Vermeer: Albanians and Serbs in 
Yugoslavia. Robert Aspeslagh: Trianon Dissolved: the status of 
Vojvodina reconsidered? Koen Koch: Conflicting visions of 
State and society in present-day Yugoslavia. Radovan 
Vukadinovic: Yugoslavia and the East: from non-—alignment to 
disintegration. Maarten Lak: The involvement of the European 
Community in the Yugoslav crisis of 1991. 
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MATATU 


Vol. 8 — CRITICAL APPROACHES TO ANTHILLS OF THE SA VAN- 
NAH. Ed. Holger G. Ehling. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1991. 155 pp. ISBN: 

90-5183-318-0 

Contents: Holger G. Ehling: Introduction. Critical Approaches to Anthills of 
the Savannah. ARTICLES. David A. Maughan Brown: Anthills of the Savannah: 
Achebe’s Solutions to the “Trouble with Nigeria”. Ezenwa-Ohaeto: Patriots 
and Parasites: The Metaphor of Power in Achebe’s Anthills of the Savannah. 

Omar Sougou: Language, Foregrounding and Intertextuality in Anthills of 
the Savannah. Chimalum Nwankwo: Soothing Ancient Bruises: Power and 
the New African Woman in Chinua Achebe’s Anthills of the Savannah. 

Patricia Alden: New Women and Old Myths: Chinua Achebe’s Anthills of the 
Savannah and Nuruddin Farah’s Sardines. Raoul Granqvist: Male Distance, 
Female Proximity: Anthills of the Savannah in Scandinavia. INTERVIEWS. 
Entretien avec Zamenga Batukezanga (Joachim Schultz). Of Tortoise, Man 
and Language. An interview with Gabriel Okara (Chantal Zabus). POEMS. 
CONFERENCE REPORT. BOOK REVIEWS. DRAWINGS. 


Vol. 9 —- SOKOMOKO. POPULAR CULTURE IN EAST AFRICA 
Edited by Werner Graebner. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 259 pp. ISBN: 
90-5 183-337-7 
ARTICLES. Atieno Odhiambo: From Warriors to jonanga: The Struggle over 
Nakedness by the Luo of Kenya. Thomas Geider: Early Swahili Travelogues. 


T.S.Y. Sengo: Proverbs in an East African Setting. Elisabeth Linnebuhr: 
Kanga: Popular Cloths with Messages. Rugatiri Mekacha: Are Women 
Devils? The Portrayal of Women in Tanzanian Popular Music. Eleonora 
Schmitt/Werner Graebner: Sukumawiki: Food and Drink in the Nairobi 
Novels of Meja Mwangi. Rose-Marie Beck: Women are Devils! A Formal and 
Stylistic Analysis of Mwanameka. Ogo A. Ofuani: No Sweetness Here: A 
Stylistic Commentary on Okot p’Bitek’e “Song of Soldier”. POEMS. BOOK 
REVIEWS - CRITIQUES. 


Subscriptions. 
For one year (2 volumes; 7-8, 9-10, etc.): Institutions: Hfl. 80,—/US-$ 40.— 
plus postage; Individuals: Hfl. 52,—/US-$ 26.— (postage included). 
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KERSTIN SCHOOR 
Verlagsarbeit im Exil. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Abteilung des Amsterdamer Allert de Lange Verlages 1933- 1940. 
Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 281 pp. (Amsterdamer Publikationen zur 
Sprache und Literatur 101) 
ISBN: 90-5183-385-7 
Subskriptionspreis bis 30.4.1993 


Hfl. 100,-/US-$ 58.50 
Hfl. - 49,90/US-$ 33.- 


Zwischen dem Frihherbst 1933 und der Besetzung der Niederlande im Mai 
1940 veréffentlichte die deutsche Abteilung des Amsterdamer Allert de 
Lange Verlages insgesamt 91 Titel von 49 Autoren. Mit Werken von 
Bertolt Brecht, Max Brod, Joseph Roth, René Schickele, Schalom Asch, 
Stefan Zweig, Sigmund Freud, Hermann Kesten, Egon Erwin Kisch, Alfred 
Neumann, Adrienne Thomas u.a. prasentierten die Herausgeber ein 
weitrdumiges Spektrum deutschsprachiger Gegenwartsliteratur und machten 
das Unternehmen nicht allein unter quantitativen Gesichtspunkten zu einem 
der mafSgebenden belletristischen Verlage des Exils. Wesentlich 
verantwortet wurde das literarische Programm von Hermann Kesten und 
Walter Landauer - einer bislang  entschieden  unterschatzten 
Verlegerpersénlichkeit dieser Jahre. Die vorliegende Untersuchung zur 
Griindung, Arbeitsweise und den Editionen der deutschen Abteilung stellt 
die Existenzbedingungen eines Exilverlages als Teil der spezifischen 
Entstehungs~ und Entwicklungsbedingungen deutschsprachiger Exilliteratur 
dar. Entscheidende Quellengrundlage ist das teilweise wiederaufgefundene 
und heute in Art und Umfang wahrscheinlich einmalige Archiv des Allert 
de Lange Verlages. Dokumentiert werden u.a. Verkaufszahlen einzelner 
Werke, die das in der Forschung bislang rare Faktenmaterial iiber die 
tatsachlichen Absatz— und damit verbunden auch WirkungsmOglichkeiten 
deutschsprachiger Exilliteratur erweitern, sowie der Vertrieb ausgewahlter 
Biicher eines Exilverlages nach Deutschland. 
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UWE BLASING 

Armenisches Lehngut im_ Tiirkeitiirkischen am 
Beispiel von Hemsin. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 
148 pp..(Dutch Studies in Armenian Language and 
Literature 2) 

ISBN: 90-5183-377-6 Hfl. 50,-/US-$ 29.- 
Die Untersuchung soll einen Beitrag liefern zu einem 
bisher nur wenig beachteten Gebiet der etymolo- 
gischen Erforschung des Tiirkeitiirkischen - dem 
armenischen Lehngut. Die meisten Armenismen sind 
auf einzelne Dialekte beschrankt, vorwiegend in den 
Landesteilen, in denen  (friiher Armenier’ einen 
groBeren Teil der Bevdlkerung ausmachten. So 
insbesondere auch in MHemsin, einer noch heute 
schwer zuganglichen Hochgebirgsregion im 6stlichen 
Pontos. Rund 170 vom Autor selbst aufgezeichnete 
DialektwG6rter aus diesem Gebiet werden beschrieben, 
etymologisiert und, soweit vorhanden, durch weitere 
Dialektbelege aus anderen Teilen Anatoliens erganzt. 
Im Anschlu8 an die Untersuchung findet sich ein 
Index verborum, eine ausfihrliche Bibliographie 
sowie eine Beigabe von einigen Karten, Zeichnungen 
und Fotos. 
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MARTIN VAN SCHAIK 
The harp in the Middle Ages. The symbolism of a musical 
instrument. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 245 pp. 
ISBN: 90-5183-367-9 Hfl. 75,-/US-$ 44.- 


The harp, which together with its regular player, King David has 
been transmitted in countless medieval religious manuscripts, appears 
always to have had, in its various representational forms, one 
particular symbolical significance: the imposition of order. Ignorance 
of this symbolism has left its mark on present-day instrumental 
studies and harp making. It has led frequently to misconceptions, 
especially concerning the interpretation of organological features for 
the purpose of constructing playable copies of harps. It is stimulating 
to see that this symbolism of order was not limited to the harp 
exclusively, but was integrated im a complex of instrumental 
depictions, particularly in the Psalm iluminations. By drawing 
musical instruments from all three commonly accepted medieval 
categories of instruments into this symbolism, the cosmological 
imposition of order was represented. The crucial factor in this regard . 
is the act of tuning the instruments. It is precisely this aspect which 
made it possible for medieval illustrators to visibly depict the line of 
thought concerning the musical ordo willed by God, an ordo which 
was sSelf-evidently brought about by King David. In this manner the 
harp strengthened the role of David as the prefiguration of the 
Christ-Logos: the incarnate creative thought of God. The great 
frequency with which the harp was depicted says something about 
the diffusion and significance of the illustration theme only, and 
nothing about the real use of the instrument in the Middle Ages. 
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L.G. KORPEL 
Over het nut en de wijze der vertalingen. Nederlandse 
vertaalreflektie (1750-1820) in een West-Europees_ kader. 
Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 300 pp. 
ISBN: 90-5183-411-X Hfl. 45,-/US-$ 26.- 


Nadat er 'jarenlang vooral boosheid en teleurstelling geuit is 
over de Nederlandse "vertaalzucht" in de achttiende en het 
begin van de negentiende eeuw, is de belangstelling voor deze 
periode in de Nederlandse vertaalgeschiedenis groeiende. Veel 
is er echter nog niet over bekend. Deze studie brengt voor het 
eerst het denken over vertalen in Nederland tussen 1750 en 
1820 systematisch in kaart. De Nederlandse vertaalreflectie 
wordt aangehouden tegen contemporaine opvattingen in 
Duitsland, Engeland en Frankrijk. In de loop van _ het 
beschreven tijdvak treden er verschuivingen op in het denken 
die de Nederlandse vertaalreflectie langzaam losmaken uit de 
traditionele retorische benadering, zonder dat overigens — Zoals 
dat wel het geval is in Duitsland - de radicale stap naar een 
nieuwe taalfilosofie gezet wordt. 

In twee bijlagen wordt een geannoteerde opgave van het 
bronnenmateriaal gegeven. Bijlage I bevat de gebruikte lite- 
rair—theoretische teksten (121 nrs.); Bijlage II de geraadpleeg— 
de vertaalvoorredes (574 nrs.). 
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MARGARETE VAN ACKEREN 
Das Niederlandebild im Strudel der deutschen romantischen 
Literatur: Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 304 pp. (Studia Imagologica 
3) ISBN: 90-5183-331-8 Hf]. 90,-/US-$ 60.- 


Die deutsche Dichtergeneration, bei der das Land, wo die Zitronen 
bliihn, zurn Land der Sehnsucht avancierte, fiir die "Auch ich in 
Arkadien" zum triumphalen Jubelschrei wurde, vermittelt vom 
westlichen Nachbarland ein merkwirdig verschrobenes Bild: In der 
deutschen romantischen Literatur erscheinen die Niederlande schon 
in der Topographie als prosaisch-reizlos. Das Volk wird als 
philistrés prdsentiert, seine Sprache gilt als unschon, die Literatur 
findet kaum_ Beachtung. Das neugewachsene nationale 
SelbstbewuBtsein im "Volk der Dichter und Denker" und die 
Vorliebe fiir Italien erscheinen auf der literarischen Landkarte wie 
Skylla und Charybdis; zwischen diesen beiden Felsen, Patriotismus 
und Exotismus, droht das kleine Nachbarland zu zerschellen. Und 
doch: Die Niederlande werden, so die Bilanz der vorliegenden 
Untersuchung, nicht nur als Verneinung des Romantischen 
schlechthin skizziert. Vielmehr hat die Darstellung der kleinen 
beschaulichen Alltagswelt eine funktionale Bedeutung, die der der 
romantischen lIronie vergleichbar ist: "Zuriicknahme" des 
Romantischen in der romantischen Literatur. Die kleine hausliche 
Sphare, die als typisch niederlandisch prasentiert wird, bietet Schutz 
vor der Nachtseite der Romantik, vor titanischen Exzessen und 
todlicher Zerrissenheit. Die Niederlande sind romantisches 
Anti-Land und romantisches Refugium zugleich. 
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RE-SITING QUEEN'S ENGLISH 

Text and Tradition in Post-colonial Literatures. 
Essays Presented to John Pengwerne Matthews. 
Edited by Gillian Whitlock and Helen Tiffin. 
Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. vui,203 pp. 
(Cross/Cultures 7) 
ISBN: 90-5183-395-4 Hfl. 60,-/US-$ 35.- 
Re-—Siting Queen's English is a collection of original 
essays on post-colonial literature and literary theory 
by critics from across the post-colonial world. As 
well as general reflections on nationalism, gender and 
autobiography, colonial fiction, regional discourses, 
and pedagogy, it contains incisive studies of Margaret 
Atwood, Earl Lovelace, Daphne Marlatt, Edgar 
Mittelholzer, Susanna Moodie, Jean Rhys, Samuel 
Selvon, and Wole Soyinka. The essays commemorate 
the distinguished career of Professor John P. 
Matthews, whose 1962 book Tradition in Exile has 
been a pioneering text for comparative 
Commonwealth studies. Contributors include: Victor 
Chang, Misao Dean, Stan Dragland, Elizabeth Ferrier, 
Susan Gingell, Terry Goldie, Russell McDougall, 
Bruce Nesbitt, Adrian Roscoe, Adam Shoemaker, Lee 
Briscoe Thompson, Chris Tiffin, Helen Tiffin, Gillian 
Whitlock and James Wieland. 
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US / THEM 
Translation, Transcription and Identity in Post-Colonial Literary 
Cultures. Edited by Gordon Collier. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. ix,416 
pp. (Cross / Cultures 6) 
ISBN: 90-5183-394-6 Bound Hfl. 125,-/US-$ 73.50 
The essays and creative writing gathered in this volume reflect patterns and 
processes of tension, opposition and reconciliation in post-colonial 
literatures (chiefly anglophone, but also French-Canadian) such as have 
their originating dynamic in cultural, ethnic, sexual, epistemological, spatial 
or linguistic difference. The 33 critical studies include consideration of the 
following topics: cultural translation and topography; European views of 
Polynesia; Canadian multiculturalism; Canadian Prairie literature; women's 
voices in contemporary Quebec; writing, desire and consciousness; We/the 
Other in the Quebec novel; language and translation: English studies in 
India; multicultural allegiances in Indian-English poetry and _ fiction; 
aesthetics, politics and Islam; Britain vs the Caribbean and cultural identity; 
the promotion and transcription of poetic performance in Ghana and the 
Caribbean; indigenization of English in the West African novel; European 
epistemology and the translation of African sociology; poetry, society and 
exile in Malawi; multiple identities in East African fiction; history, 
mythology and constructions of the feminine in Australian literature and art; 
translating the crime-fiction genre from Britain to the Antipodes; literary 
and ethnic culture in Afro-Caribbean and South Asian fiction; narrational 
subversion of discourse; post-colonial intertextuality; the conceptual 
interaction of cultures in literary discourse; widening the post-colonial 
paradigm. 
There is also a considerable assortment of poetry, fiction and non-fiction 
(much of it previously unpublished) by: Kofi Anyidoho, Sujata Bhatt, 
Nicole Brossard, Anne Dandurand, E.F. Dyck, Claire Dé, Michael Gilkes, 
Peter Goldsworthy, Russell Haley, Chenjerai Hove, Smaro Kamboureli, 
Cilla McQueen, Jayanta Mahapatra, Mervyn Morris, Anthony Nazombe, 
Uma Parameswaran, Marlene Nourbese Philip, Cary] Phillips, A.K. 
Ramanujan, Joan Riley, Sheila Roberts, Julian Samuel, Michael Thorpe, 
Stephen Scobie, Ian Wedde, John Whatley, and Benjamin Zephaniah. 
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EL HUMOR EN ESPANA 
Edici6dn al cuidado de Harm den Boer y Fermin 
Sierra. Amsterdam/Atlanta, GA 1992. 267 pp. 
(Dialogos Hispanicos de Amsterdam 10) 
ISBN: 90-5183-398-9 Hfl. 95,-/US-$ 55.50 


Indice: Ricardo Senabre: Humor y lenguaje. Ismael El 
Outmani: El humorismo medieval: la _ literatura 
andalusi. Manuel Ferrer Chivite: El humor del picaro. 
Lioba Simon Schumacher: El humor cervantino en la 
Ilustraci6n europea. José Luis Alonso Hernandez: 
Quevedo: lo satirico, lo jocoso y lo burlesco. Margot 
Versteeg: El género ‘chico’. Fermin Sierra Martinez: 
El humor en la radio. Javier Huerta Calvo: El humor 
de la Espana negra: Solana, pintura y literatura. Pedro 
Aull6n de Haro: El humor en la poesia contem- 
poranea. José Rodriguez Richart: El teatro de humor 
en la posguerra. Luis Mateo Diez: Humor y novela. 
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